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For  the  past  decade  it  has  become  more  and  more  apparent  to 
everyone  connected  with  the  Institute  that  available  space  for 
the  display  and  storage  of  our  collections  is  neither  adequate  nor 
utilized  to  best  advantage.  While  plans  have  been  drawn  for  long 
range  additions  to  our  physical  plant , a great  deal  can  and  should 
be  done  now  to  improve  both  the  Museum  and  Library.  After 
much  planning  and  consulting  by  the  Development  Committee , 
the  Council  has  approved  the  work  listed  below  for  the  following 
areas : 

1.  D ALAND  HOUSE  ( Library ) 

A.  First  Floor.  This  will  be  the  center  of  library  operations. 
The  Music  Room  will  become  the  main  library  reading 
room , with  appropriate  shelving  to  house  our  local  his- 
tory and  genealogy  collections.  The  hallway  will  be  a 
library  display  area,  and  the  office  will  be  used  by  the 
library  staff.  The  Victorian  Room  will  remain  as  is. 

B.  Second  and  Third  Floors.  With  books  moving  down- 
stairs from  this  area,  these  floors  will  become  library 
stack  areas  for  books  to  be  moved  from  Plummer  Hall. 
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II.  PLUMMER  HALL  (Museum  and  Offices) 

A.  Basement.  Painting  racks  will  be  installed  in  the  large 
basement  room,  and  proper  storage  facilities  for  objects 
will  be  created  here. 

B.  First  Floor.  The  main  administrative  offices  of  the  In- 
stitute will  be  consolidated  in  the  three  front  rooms  on 
Essex  Street,  the  China  Library  remaining  in  this  area. 
The  large  stack  area  occupying  the  rear  of  the  building 
will  be  cleared,  the  books  transferred  to  Daland  House, 
and  this  large  room  will  be  restored  as  a combination 
exhibition  gallery  and  auditorium  capable  of  seating 
over  two  hundred-fifty  persons.  Since  the  Music  Room 
is  no  longer  commodious  enough  for  our  lectures  and 
special  events,  the  development  of  this  large  area  will 
enable  us  to  expand  these  functions. 

C.  Second  Floor.  The  present  main  Museum  Galleries  will 
be  repainted,  the  lighting  will  be  improved,  and  the 
exhibits  themselves  will  be  rejuvenated. 

All  of  this  work  will  result  in  greater  and  more  useful  space 
for  everyone  visiting  the  Institute  and  using  its  facilities.  While 
funds  are  already  available  for  a portion  of  this  project its  ulti- 
mate completion  will  be  made  possible  only  by  the  generosity  of 
members  and  friends  of  the  Institute.  The  Council  has  authorized 
some  of  the  work  to  begin  immediately,  and  soon  an  appeal  to 
enable  the  carrying  out  of  this  plan  will  go  out  to  every  member 
of  the  Institute. 

These  improvements  will  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  In- 
stitute and  its  activities.  That  they  are  needed  is  obvious,  and 
the  thought  of  their  completion  is  exciting  indeed. 

Albert  Goodhue,  President 
William  B.  Osgood,  Chairman, 

Development  Committee 


NATHANIEL  WARD,  A SAGE  OF  OLD  IPSWICH 

By  Janette  Bohi 

The  upper  world  shall  Rule, 

While  Stars  will  run  their  race: 

The  nether  world  obey, 

While  people  keep  their  place.1 

The  history  of  Massachusetts  Bay  reaches  back  to  the 
religious  upheaval  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  Renaissance  and 
Reformation  were  given  new  interpretations  to  fit  new  demands 
of  revolt,  for  many  wished  to  go  beyond  the  more  modest  reforms 
initially  suggested.  As  a result,  the  complicated  struggle  for  re- 
ligious freedom  stained  the  pages  of  European  history  with  blood 
until  the  antagonists  finally  entrusted  their  fortunes  to  a balance 
of  power  in  1648.  England,  a continent  by  herself,  inherited  both 
the  blessings  and  the  problems  of  the  Reformation.  Some  men 
reasoned  that  if  the  world  were  no  longer  the  Pope’s  footstool, 
why  should  the  keys  of  heaven  and  hell  be  the  rightful  possession 
of  Canterbury?  That  the  unpardonable  sin  was  given  a new  in- 
terpretation by  the  rising  generation  of  English  Puritans  was  dem- 
onstrated in  the  1630’s;  that  the  conservatism  of  Elizabethan 
Puritanism  was  unable  to  meet  popular  demands  for  liberty  was 
proved  in  the  1640’s.  The  purposes  of  the  thoughtful,  the  desires 
of  the  wise,  and  the  dreams  of  the  impetuous  met  in  the  New 
World  when  Massachusetts  became  a safety  valve  for  Puritan 
discontent.  The  part  of  her  history  which  belongs  to  Nathaniel 
Ward  found  the  desires  of  the  wise  triumphant  over  the  dreams 
of  the  impetuous,  and  Rhode  Island  was  born  to  testify  that  in 
the  Bay  Colony  “the  upper  world”  ruled  while  “the  nether  world” 
obeyed. 

White  civilization  at  the  capital  on  the  Charles  River  was  never 
static,  and  one  of  the  first  adventurers  was  the  governor’s  capable 
son,  John  Winthrop,  Jr.  In  March  of  1633,  he  and  a dozen  others 
laid  the  foundations  of  a settlement  at  Agawam,  some  thirty  miles 
north  of  Boston.2  This  Indian  name,  according  to  some  authorities, 

1.  Nathaniel  Ward,  The  Simple  Cobler  of  Aggawam  in  America, 
Ipswich  Historical  Society  Publications,  XIV  (Salem,  1905),  83. 

2.  For  the  list  of  their  names  see  The  New  England  Historical  & 
Genealogical  Register,  XL,  210. 
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denoted  a place  where  migratory  fish  resorted  and  was  given  to 
several  places  in  Massachusetts.  Milton  A.  Travers,  a student  of 
the  New  England  Indians,  found  the  meaning  to  be  “lowlands 
along  the  water,”  the  name  of  the  Wampanoag  Tribute  Tribe  who 
lived  in  what  is  now  Rochester  and  Agawam.3  One  of  the  first 
records  of  the  place  was  the  announcement  of  some  business  at 
the  “Court  holden  att  Newe  Towne  August  5th  1634,”  which 
stated:  “It  is  ordered  that  Aggawam  shalbe  called  Ipswitch.”4 
Hubbard  felt  that  the  plantation  was  so  named  for  Ward's  sake, 
“or  else  by  way  of  acknowledgement  of  the  love  and  kindness  done 
the  people  of  New  England  which  took  ship  there.”5  It  is  possible 
that  Ward  had  a part  in  naming  the  town,  for  he  was  there  be- 
fore the  meeting  at  “Newe  Towne”  in  August.  Ward  informed 
young  Winthrop  in  1635  against  questionable  characters.  “We 
conceive  the  lesse  of  Satans  kingdome  we  have  in  our  Towne,”  he 
wrote,  “the  more  of  Gods  presence  and  blessinge  we  may  ex- 
pect.”6 The  young  founder  of  Ipswich  knew  that  a man  of  action 
had  come  to  bless  his  settlement  in  1634. 

The  same  year  Ward  came,  the  town  received  about  a hundred 
settlers,  got  its  name,  built  its  first  meeting  house,  sent  freemen 
to  Boston  to  help  elect  state  officers,  and  ordained  Nathaniel  Ward 
first  pastor.  The  place  of  his  residence  is  not  certainly  known, 
but  tradition  fixes  it  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  near  Mr. 
Rogers  and  Mr.  Winthrop.7  The  meeting  house  (of  which  the 
present  overlooking  the  Ipswich  green  north  of  the  river  is  the 
fourth)  was  placed  by  Felt  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  but 
Heard  stated  (at  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  present  build- 
ing) that  the  records  “tend  to  the  conclusion  that  on  this  Hill 
was  erected  the  first  house  of  worship,  that  here  stood  the  ‘first 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation.’  ”8  Contrary  to  reports  about  the 

3.  Sunday  Standard-Times  (New  Bedford,  Mass.),  August  31,  1958, 
p.  15. 

4.  Records  of  the  Court  of  Assistants  of  the  Colony  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Bay  (Boston,  1901-1928),  II,  47. 

5.  William  Hubbard,  A General  History  of  New  England  from  the 
Discovery  to  MDCLXXX  (Boston,  1848),  p.  155. 

6.  Letter  of  Nathaniel  Ward  to  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  December  24,  1635, 
in  The  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  The  Winthrop  Papers,  III  (Boston, 
1929-1947),  216. 

7.  Abraham  Hammatt,  The  Early  Inhabitants  of  Ipswich,  Massachusetts, 
1633-1700  (Ipswich,  1880-1899),  P*  392. 

8.  George  W.  Heard,  “Early  Meeting  Houses,”  Antiquarian  Society 
Papers,  IV  (June,  1884),  No.  XLIX,  unpaged. 
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beauty  of  Ward’s  Church,  Heard  pictured  it  as  an  ordinary  edifice, 
erected  when  the  population  was  small  and  sold  some  twelve 
years  afterwards  for  fifty  shillings.  If  he  enjoyed  a growing  church, 
the  exiled  minister  from  Stondon  Massey  had  some  satisfaction  in 
his  new  parish,  for  by  1638  Ipswich  had  so  exceeded  Salem  as 
to  stand  next  to  Boston  in  the  rates. 

Nathaniel  Ward  felt  his  responsibility  most  keenly  in  the 
broader  aspects  of  clerical  duty.  His  concern  about  the  town  was 
expressed  in  a long  letter  to  John  Winthrop,  Jr.  in  December, 
1 6 3 5 . Ward  was  worried  because  multitudes  of  idle  and  profane 
young  men  overran  the  place,  causing  the  more  desirable  citizens 
to  go  elsewhere  and  giving  the  town  a bad  name.  He  used  his 
authority  to  advise  the  young  leader  as  follows: 

Our  Towne  of  late  but  somewhat  too  late  have  bene  care- 
ful on  whome  they  bestowe  lotts,  being  awakened  thereto  by 
the  confluence  of  many  ill  and  doubtful  persons,  and  by 
their  behaviour  since  they  came  in  drinking  and  pilferinge; 

I pray  if  you  speake  with  Mr.  Hall  advise  him  to  suffer  no 
private  drinking  in  his  howse,  wherein  I hear  lately  he  hath 
bene  to  blame.9 

The  records  bear  out  Ward’s  concern  for  the  purity  of  society. 
On  September  3,  1633,  a John  Shotswell  was  fined  “XLs  for  dis- 
tempting  himself e with  drinke  att  Aggawam;”  and  the  record  for 
March  4,  1633/34  sa^:  “It  is  ordered  that  Robte  Coles  for 
drunkenes  by  him  comitted  att  Rocksbury  shalbe  disfranchised, 
weare  about  his  necke  and  soe  to  hange  upon  his  outward  garni t 
a D made  of  redd  cloath,  and  sett  upon  white;  to  contynue  this  for 
a yeare.  . . .”10  Evidently  Mr.  Hall  and  his  associates  managed 
to  escape  the  eyes  (if  not  the  prayers)  of  the  scrupulous  pastor, 
however,  for  he  later  reported  in  his  book: 

I thank  God  I have  lived  in  a Colony  of  many  thousand 
English  these  twelve  years,  am  held  a very  sociable  man; 
yet  I may  considerately  say,  I never  heard  but  one  Oath 
sworne,  nor  saw  one  man  drunk,  nor  ever  heard  of  three 
women  Adultresses,  in  all  this  time,  that  I can  call  to 
minde:  If  these  sinnes  bee  amongst  us  privily,  the  Lord 
heale  us.11 

9.  Letter  of  Nathaniel  Ward  to  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  December  24,  1635, 
in  The  Winthrop  Papers,  III,  216. 

10.  Antiquarian  Society  Papers,  I (February,  1880),  No.  V,  unpaged. 

11.  Ward,  Cobler,  p.  65. 
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In  a sermon  preached  before  parliament  on  April  2,  1645  Hugh 
Peter  concurred  in  this  opinion  as  he  scolded  England:  “I  have 
lived  in  a Countrey,  where  in  seven  years  I never  saw  a beggar, 
nor  heard  an  oath,  nor  lookt  upon  a drunkard:  why  should  there 
be  beggars  in  your  Israel  where  there  is  so  much  work  to  do?”12 
Perhaps  the  explanation  lies  with  Lechford,  who  hinted  that  there 
was  “more  ignorance  and  inconvenience  than  many  good  men  are 
aware  of.”13 

For  the  preservation  of  their  society  just  deposited  on  a foreign 
coast,  the  Bay  fathers  found  their  refined  system  of  covenants 
quite  adequate.  The  Charter  of  1629  was  itself  a covenant  into 
which  they  religiously  and  devoutly  entered,  pledging  themselves 
to  God  and  to  each  other.  The  religious  element  was  perpetuated 
in  the  government  when  ministers  were  voted  into  the  company 
on  November  25,  1629.  Ward  turned  down  this  chance  to  be 
joined  to  the  enterprise,  but  his  action  was  due  to  no  disapproval 
of  the  covenant.  It  was,  rather,  indicative  of  his  personality  and 
prophetic  of  his  activities  in  the  colony — he  preferred  to  be  on 
the  outside  where  he  could  entertain  a broad  view  of  matters 
and  move  with  freedom.  Constitutional  religion  was  also  enhanced 
by  the  church  covenant,  which  greatly  altered  the  Puritans’  loyal- 
ty to  the  Church  of  England  as  they  began  operations  on  Ameri- 
can soil.  Powerful  as  the  covenant  was,  however,  there  was  no 
intention  of  separation  from  the  mother  church;  it  was  an  agree- 
ment, not  an  institution.  The  planters,  then,  had  two  forms  of 
covenants — the  political  in  the  charter  and  the  religious  in  the 
church.  The  two  were  brought  together  by  the  demand  for  church 
membership  in  the  legislation  of  1631.  Dexter  pointed  out  that 
the  colony  was  not  a state  but  a sort  of  private  trading  corporation 
which  had  as  much  right  to  regulate  its  membership  as  a lodge 
would  have  to  limit  its  ticket  sales  to  members.14  To  this,  also, 
Nathaniel  Ward  agreed.  He  did  not  wish  to  reform  England  or 
the  Bay  Colony  by  taking  in  the  outcasts.  Of  the  four  things  he 

12.  Hugh  Peter,  Gods  Doings,  and  Mans  Duty,  Opened  in  a Sermon 
Preached  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament  (London,  1646),  pp.  44-45. 
See  also  John  Ward  Dean’s  communication  in  The  New  England  Historical 
&•  Genealogical  Register,  XX,  333. 

13.  Thomas  Lechford,  Plaine  Dealing:  or,  Newes  from  New-England 
(London,  1642),  p.  57.  Reprinted  in  3 Massachusetts  Historical  Society 
Collections,  III,  55-128. 

14.  Henry  Martyn  Dexter,  The  Congregationalism  of  the  Last  Three 
Hundred  Years,  As  seen  in  its  Literature  (New  York,  1880),  p.  420. 
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detested  most,  one  was  “Forrainers  dwelling  in  my  Countrey,  to 
crowd  out  native  Subjects  into  the  corners  of  the  Earth.”15  As 
far  as  he  was  concerned,  “divers  religions”  and  “alchymized 
coines”  were  both  moral  issues,  for  the  ways  of  men  were  before 
the  eyes  of  the  Lord.  It  was  a basic  Puritan  concept  that  every 
nation  existed  by  virtue  of  a covenant  with  God,  and  neither 
minister  nor  magistrate  dared  deal  falsely  with  Him.16 

Ward  rarely  concerned  himself  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
church;  therefore,  the  covenants  interested  him  with  regard  to 
the  organization  and  governing  of  the  churches  rather  than  con- 
cerning the  works  vs.  grace  debate.  This  explains  why  he  had  little 
to  say  during  the  Antinomian  episode;  it  was  enough  to  declare 
that  heretics  had  freedom  to  keep  away,  “the  sooner  the  better.”17 

Because  the  Scriptures  were  the  Puritans’  authority  for  all  pub- 
lic matters,  the  emigrants  from  Emmanuel  had  unchartered  power 
to  extend  their  authority  in  New  England.  Not  until  1641  did  a 
body  of  laws  exist  and  not  until  1648  did  they  reach  an  agree- 
ment on  a church  constitution,  which  gave  plenty  of  time  for  a 
“theocracy”  to  develop.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  Ward,  himself  a min- 
ister, that  he  gave  the  colony  her  first  legal  opportunity  to  expand 
the  jurisdiction  of  state  over  church.  The  clergyman  from  Aga- 
wam could  be  very  unemotional;  he  was  the  type  of  man  to  whom 
God  might  give  special  revelations  of  a practical  nature  while  his 
brethren  sat  spellbound  in  their  orthodoxy. 

Tudor  society,  from  which  all  the  fathers  obtained  something 
and  of  which  Ward  lost  nothing,  was  both  aristocratic  and  demo- 
cratic— aristocratic  in  that  privilege  and  power  resided  in  the 
upper  class  and  democratic  in  that  the  ranks  of  the  gentry  and 
nobility  were  constantly  filled  with  new  men  from  the  rising 
middle  class.  There  were  few  noblemen  among  the  migrants,  but 
many  gentlemen  and  clergymen.  The  Massachusetts  settlers  were 
a cross  section  of  the  English  people;  thus,  colonial  democracy, 
as  English  democracy,  meant  only  an  equality  of  the  members  of 
the  governing  class.  This  was  the  kind  of  democracy  Ward  de- 
fended when  some  of  the  magistrates  entertained  the  idea  of  life 
terms.  In  his  stand  on  the  issue  he  was  merely  reflecting  his  back- 

15.  Ward,  Cobler,  p.  5. 

16.  Edmund  S.  Morgan,  The  Puritan  Dilemma:  The  Story  of  John 
Winthrop  (Boston,  1958),  p.  70. 

17.  Ward,  Cobler,  p.  3. 
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ground;  he  was  not  intentionally  leading  the  way  to  eighteenth- 
century  concepts. 

The  nature  of  Puritan  life  has  been  preserved  by  the  historical 
writings  of  over  three  centuries,  beginning  with  the  Puritans  them- 
selves. An  anonymous  divine,  writing  a stimulating  description  of 
New  England  in  1630,  concluded: 

But  that  which  is  our  greatest  comfort,  and  meanes  of 
defence  above  all  other,  is,  that  we  have  here  the  true  Re- 
ligion and  Holy  Ordinances  of  Almightie  God  taught 
amongst  us:  Thankes  be  to  God,  we  have  plentie  of  Preach- 
ing, and  diligent  Catechizing,  with  strickt  and  careful  exer- 
cise, and  good  and  commendable  orders  to  bring  our 
People  into  a Christian  conversation  with  whom  we  have  to 
doe  withall.18 

Although  Ward  did  not  intend  that  his  Simple  Cobler  be  a history 
book,  his  numerous  references  to  the  past  reveal  typical  Puritan 
thinking  about  its  relationship  to  the  present.  He  wanted  to  see 
in  Massachusetts  what  he  hoped  would  come  to  England — wise 
authority  holding  a scepter  of  peace.  Blood  had  flowed  in  the  days 
of  Elizabeth,  but  foundations  had  always  been  laid  with  sacrifice. 
Adding  illustrations  from  European  kingdoms,  he  warned  his  gen- 
eration: “And  woe  be  to  them,  that  so  gaze  at  the  glorious  light, 
they  say,  will  breake  forth  in  the  thousand  yeares  to  come,  that 
they  make  little  of  the  gratious  Truth  that  hath  been  revealed  these 
sixteen  hundred  years  past.”19  He  went  on  to  express  his  political 
philosophy  in  detail: 

To  speak  plainer  English,  I have  wondered  these  thirty 
years  what  Kings  aile : I have  seen  in  my  time,  the  best  part 
of  twenty  Christian  Kings  and  Princes:  Yet  as  Christian  as 
they  were,  some  or  other  were  still  scuffling  for  Prerogatives. 

It  must  be  granted  at  all  hands,  that  Vraerogativae  Regis  are 
necessary  Supporters  of  State:  and  stately  things  to  stately 
Kings:  but  if  withall,  they  be  Derogativae  Regno,  they  are 
but  little  things  to  wise  Kings.  Equity  is  as  due  to  People,  as 
Eminency  to  Princes:  Liberty  to  Subjects,  as  Royalty  to 
Kings : If  they  cannot  walk  together  lovingly  hand  in  hand, 
paripassu,  they  must  cut  girdles  and  part  as  good  friends  as 
they  may:  Nor  must  it  be  taken  offensively,  that  when  Kings 

18.  Force,  Peter,  Tracts  and  Other  Papers  Relating  Principally  to  the 
Origin,  Settlement,  and  Progress  of  the  Colonies  in  North  America  (Wash- 
ington, 1836-1846),  I,  No.  XII,  14. 

19.  Ward,  Cohler,  p.  20. 
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are  hailing  up  their  top-gallants,  Subjects  lay  hold  on  their 

slablines;  the  head  and  body  must  move  alike.  . . .20 

Both  history  and  experience  gave  Ward  his  message  and  made  him 
a consistent  Elizabethan  Puritan  even  in  the  New  World. 

The  manner  in  which  the  “nether  world”  was  brought  to 
obedience  by  the  ruling  minority  in  Massachusetts  Bay  is  reflected 
in  the  personalities  and  backgrounds  of  Ward  and  his  associates. 
Thomas  Dudley,  the  only  immigrant  older  than  Ward,  enjoyed  a 
long  public  career  in  the  colony,  being  chosen  deputy  governor 
thirteen  times  and  governor  four  times.  It  is  said  of  him  that  he 
often  won  approval,  but  never  affection,  an  appraisal  which  fits 
Ward  to  some  degree.  The  two  were  in  perfect  agreement  about 
toleration.  Dudley's  last  message  was  a poem  found  in  his  pocket 
after  death.  “It  was,”  his  biographer  wrote,  “hate  heresy”  and 
‘Let  men  of  God  in  courts  and  churches  watch 
O’er  such  as  do  a toleration  hatch.’21 

Ward’s  sentiments  were:  “I  dare  averre,  that  God  doth  no  where 
in  his  word  tolerate  Christian  States,  to  give  Tolerations  to  such 
adversaries  of  his  Truth,  if  they  have  power  in  their  hands  to 
suppress  them.”22 

Another  governor,  most  eminent  of  them  all,  was  John 
Winthrop,  a personal  friend  of  Ward’s.  In  temperament,  the 
Cobler  stood  somewhere  between  the  two  magistrates;  for  whereas 
Dudley  was  stern  and  dogmatic,  Winthrop  was  pious  and  consci- 
entious. Speaking  of  enjoying  God’s  gifts  while  keeping  pleasure 
under  control,  Morgan  concluded  that  Ward  did  not  suffer  from 
such  struggles  as  did  Winthrop,  which  might  account  for  his 
politics  being  less  liberal  than  Ward’s.23  Through  his  association 
with  Winthrop,  Ward  had  ample  opportunity  to  see  a theocratic 
magistracy  personified.  In  his  disagreements  with  Winthrop  he 
could  be  accused  of  inconsistency  for  supporting  a theocratic  min- 
istry while  questioning  a theocratic  magistracy.  For  a Bay  father 
this  was  inconsistent,  but  not  for  an  Elizabethan  Puritan.  In 
Massachusetts  the  state  church  had  to  be  supported  by  an  exclu- 
sive ruling  class,  while  in  England  the  state  church  and  the  parlia- 

20.  Ibid.,  pp.  48-49. 

21.  James  Truslow  Adams,  “Thomas  Dudley,”  Dictionary  of  American 
Biography,  V,  485. 

22.  Ward,  Cobler,  p.  3. 

23.  Morgan,  The  Puritan  Dilemma,  pp.  7 ff. 
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ment  were  compatible  authorities.  The  fact  that  Ward  never  really 
understood  the  difference  made  it  easier  for  him  to  leave  his 
friends  in  Massachusetts  and  return  to  England. 

The  relationship  of  Ward  to  John  Eliot  is  based  on  doubtful 
evidence,  but  even  introductions  and  anecdotes  reveal  some- 
thing of  what  an  apostle  to  the  Indians  and  a “statesman  at  large” 
must  have  had  in  common.  It  is  through  Ward’s  introduction 
that  Thomas  Shepard  emerges  as  the  likely  author  of  “The  Day- 
Breaking,  if  not  The  Sun-Rising  of  the  Gospell  with  the  Indians 
in  New-England,”  long  attributed  to  Eliot  or  others.  Ward  wrote: 

Hee  that  pen’d  these  following  Relations,  is  a Minister 
of  Christ  in  New  England,  so  eminently  godly  and  faithfull, 
that  what  he  here  reports,  as  an  eye  or  an  eare  witnesse,  is 
not  to  be  questioned;  Were  he  willing  his  name  should  bee 
mentioned,  it  would  bee  an  abundant,  if  not  a redundant, 
Testimoniall  to  all  that  know  him. 

Nathan.  Warde.24 

The  story  preserved  in  a letter  by  a Levi  Whitman  to  one  James 
Freeman  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  is  more  valuable 
for  what  it  tells  of  Ward’s  wit  and  humor  than  for  what  it  reveals 
of  his  relationship  to  Eliot;  but  whatever  truth  the  following  in- 
cident occurring  between  Ipswich  and  Boston  may  contain,  the 
account  points  up  the  sort  of  impressions  Ward  made: 

At  one  time  on  his  return  being  overtaken  in  Lyn  by  the 
rain  he  called  in  at  a small  hut  built  between  the  rocks — 
and  wished  to  tarry  with  them  through  the  night.  He  offered 
to  sleep  near  the  fire  on  the  floor  or  ground  and  thot  he 
would  not  incommode  the  family.  The  good  man  of  the  house 
was  not  forgetful  to  entertain  strangers — he  knew  not  the 
man  but  was  willing  as  well  as  he  could  to  shelter  him  from 
the  rain — at  9 o clock  the  old  woman  read  a chapter  out  of 
the  Book  of  revelations  before  prayers  and  the  old  man  ex- 
pounded or  prophesied.  Mr  Ward  was  all  attention.  The  next 
morning  early  he  set  out  on  his  journey  for  Ipswich  and 
when  he  got  home  he  wrote  down  the  Expositions  of  the 
chapter  which  he  entitled  Crag  rock  upon  the  revelation. 
The  next  time  he  visited  the  reverend  Eliot  at  Roxbury  he 
asked  the  old  man  whither  he  had  seen  the  New  Book  Crag 

24.  “The  Day-Breaking,  if  not  The  Sun-Rising  of  the  Gospell  with  the 
Indians  in  New-England,”  3 Massachusetts  Historical  Society  Collections, 
IV  (Boston,  1834),  2. 
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rock  upon  the  revelation.25  Mr  Eliot  says  I have  not  however 
I have  lately  had  a trunk  of  Books  from  England.  I will 
look  if  it  is  new  it  is  probable  it  is  among  them.  Mr  Eliot 
looked  over  his  trunk  but  it  was  not  to  be  found — Mr  W ard 
informed  him  he  had  one  Chapter  of  it  and  would  read  it 
to  him,  which  he  did,  but  when  Mr  Eliot  saw  into  Mr  Wards 
humour  he  says — O that  you  would  cause  me  to  spend  so 
much  of  my  precious  time  for  nothing.26 

If  Eliot  had  the  rare  virtue  of  thinking  of  other  souls  besides 
his  own,  Ward  had  the  quality  of  sharpening  the  efficacy  of  the 
preaching  ministry  by  his  wit. 

The  wilderness  had  various  effects  upon  the  Puritan  divines, 
depending  in  part  upon  their  personalities.  It  broadened  Williams, 
narrowed  Cotton,  and  made  Ward  nostalgic  for  the  days  of  Good 
Queen  Bess.  When  he  came  to  New  England,  John  Cotton  was 
delighted  to  find  the  saints  in  power  and  at  one  with  the  state. 
In  a letter  to  Lord  Say  and  Sele  in  1636  he  wrote:  “It  is  very 
suitable  to  God’s  all-sufficient  wisdom,  and  to  the  fulness  and 
perfection  of  Holy  Scriptures,  not  only  to  prescribe  perfect  rules 
for  the  right  ordering  of  a private  man’s  soul  to  everlasting 
blessedness  with  Himself,  but  also  for  the  right  ordering  of  a 
man’s  family,  yea,  of  the  Commonwealth  too.  . . .”27  Cotton 
further  preached  that  a magistrate  ought  not  to  be  turned  into 
the  condition  of  a private  man  without  just  cause.  To  this,  Ward, 
the  practical  lawyer,  could  not  agree;  but  he  hastened  to  add  his 
respect  for  Cotton  as  a man: 

Concerning  Mr.  Cotton,  were  I worthy,  I would  presume 
to  speake  that  now  of  him,  which  I have  said  more  then 
many  times  of  him  elsewhere,  That  I hold  him  such  an 
eminent  Worthy  of  Christ,  as  very  few  others  have  at- 
tained unto  him;  and  that  I hold  my  selfe  not  worthy  to  wipe 
his  slippers  for  matters  of  grace,  learning,  and  industry  in 
the  worke  of  God.28 

25.  Evidently  Whitman  (or  the  one  telling  the  story,  a Mr.  Dunster) 
was  not  aware  that  Eliot  was  only  two  years  older  than  Ward’s  son,  John. 

26.  Letter  of  Levi  Whitman  to  James  Freeman,  October  8,  1802,  in 
the  Miscellaneous  Collection,  XVIII  (1797-1804)  at  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society,  Boston. 

27.  Perry  Miller  and  Thomas  H.  Johnson,  The  Puritans  (Chicago,. 
1938),  p.  209. 

28.  Edward  Winslow,  Hypocrisie  Unmasked:  A True  Relation  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Massachusetts  Against 
Samuel  Gorton  of  Rhode  Island  (London,  1646),  p.  77. 
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It  is  certain  that  Ward  and  Cotton  had  pleasant  times  together 
exchanging  views  on  theology  and  law. 

As  was  the  case  with  Ward,  it  was  to  take  more  Englands  than 
one  to  occupy  the  “strenuous”  Puritan,  Hugh  Peter.  The  asso- 
ciation of  the  two  men  in  Old  England  was  more  pronounced 
than  in  the  colony  due  to  the  pamphlet  warfare  of  the  1640’s; 
but  it  is  important  to  note  that  while  young  Peter  found  it  con- 
venient to  support  the  New  England  Way  in  Massachusetts  and 
the  way  of  the  Army  in  England,  Ward  remained  steadfast  in 
both  environments.  As  far  as  orthodoxy  was  concerned,  however, 
the  two  men  agreed  perfectly.  Peter  said,  “I  profess  my  self  Or- 
thodox in  all  Points  of  Religion,  according  to  the  Assemblies 
Confession.  . . .”29  Ward  was  known  to  have  had  two  “com- 
forts” to  live  by — the  perfection  of  Christ  and  the  imperfection 
of  all  Christians. 

At  Ipswich  Ward  enjoyed  the  company  of  his  family  and  others 
of  social  rank.  Waters  enumerated  some  of  the  town’s  residents 
as  follows: 

His  [Ward’s]  house  was  built  near  the  present  site  of 
the  Col.  Wade  mansion.  His  sons,  James  and  John,  were 
often  with  him,  and  his  daughter,  Susan,  wife  of  Dr.  Giles 
Firmin,  lived  on  the  adjoining  lot,  where  the  parsonage  of 
the  South  Church  now  stands.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road,  within  a few  rods  of  Mr.  Ward’s  door,  Richard  Salton- 
stall  and  Mr.  Rogers  [Nathaniel,  Ward’s  successor]  reared 
their  dwellings.  John  Norton,  Gov.  Dudley  and  Simon 
Bradstreet  dwelt  within  easy  walking  distance.  Congenial 
society  was  never  lacking.30 

Saltonstall’s  son  Nathaniel  became  the  husband  of  Elizabeth 
Ward,  Nathaniel  Ward’s  granddaughter.  It  was  with  Saltonstall, 
Bradstreet,  and  Bellingham  that  Ward  opposed  Winthrop  re- 
garding the  life-council  plan  for  magistrates.  These  men  had 
something  in  common  because  they  were  all  lawyers;  but  the 
Cobler’s  main  attraction  at  the  Bradstreet  home  seems  to  have 
been  the  poetic  genius  of  Mrs.  Bradstreet,  rather  than  the  dip- 
lomatic genius  of  her  moderate  and  tolerant  husband.  Ward  evi- 
dently felt  it  an  honor  to  pen  an  introduction  to  Anne’s 

29.  Hugh  Peter,  A Dying  Fathers  Last  Legacy  To  An  Onely  Child 
(London,  1661),  pp.  3-4. 

30.  Thomas  Franklin  Waters,  “Nathaniel  Ward  and  The  Simple  Cobler,” 
Ipswich  Historical  Society  Publications,  XIV  (Salem,  1905),  p.  92. 
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poems,  and  he  put  his  best  into  the  exercise.  With  his  usual 
reverence  for  the  classics  he  began: 

Mercury  shew’d  Appollo,  Bartas  Book,31 
Minerva  this,  and  wish’t  him  well  to  look, 

And  tell  uprightly  which  did  which  excell, 

He  view’d  and  view’d,  and  vow’d  he  could  not  tel. 

And,  with  disregard  for  the  thoughts  about  women  which  in- 
spired the  second  section  of  the  Cobler,  he  continued : 

It  half  revives  my  chil  frost-bitten  blood, 

To  see  a Woman  once,  do  aught  that’s  good; 

And  chode  by  Chaucer’s  Book,  and  Homer’s  Furrs, 

Let  Men  look  to ’t  least  Women  wear  the  Spurrs.32 

As  Morison  said,  the  Cobler’s  fancy  was  tickled  by  the  Tenth 
Muse  sprung  up  at  Ipswich;  and  he  delighted  to  have  “Appollo” 
put  on  his  spectacles  and  conclude  that  the  “Auth’ress”  was  “a 
right  du  Bartas  girle.”33 

The  politics  of  Richard  Bellingham  brought  him  closer  to 
Ward  than  most  men  of  the  day  found  themselves.  When  the 
freemen,  without  the  magistrates’  consent,  chose  Ward  to  preach 
the  1641  election  sermon,  Governor  Bellingham  did  not  strive 
about  it  but  found  reason  to  yield  to  them.34  Like  Ward,  he  knew 
the  law  and  possessed  great  integrity;  like  him,  too,  he  stood  with 
the  younger  generation  in  things  political.  As  much  as  Ward 
respected  Winthrop,  he  was  often  forced  to  disagree  with  him 
and  lend  his  strength  to  less  lovable  personalities  like  Bellingham 
and  Dudley.  Such  consistency  was  characteristic  of  Nathaniel 
Ward,  who  never  allowed  himself  to  drift  far  enough  from  basic 
issues  to  be  caught  in  the  currents  of  minor  dissensions. 

All  that  Ward  did  at  Ipswich  was  dedicated  to  the  task  of 
making  the  town  and  colony  the  best  possible  dwelling  place  for 
good  people.  His  pleas  for  the  younger  Winthrop  to  stay  in  town 

• 3V  7>is  Lefer,s  to  the  complete  collection  of  Du  Bartas’  works.  A favor- 
ite  of  Mrs.  Bradstreet  and  her  generation,  he  lived  from  1540-1590.  See 
also  John  Ward  Dean,  A Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Ward,  A.M., 
Author^  of  the  Simple  Cobler  of  Agawam  in  America  (Albany,  1868),  pp. 

32.  Helen  Campbell,  Anne  Bradstreet  and  Her  Times  (Boston,  1891), 

33.  Samuel  Eliot  Morison,  Massachusettensis  de  Conditoribus  or  the 
Builders  of  the  Bay  Colony  (Boston,  1930),  p.  329. 

34- John  Winthrop,  The  History  of  New  England  from  1630  to  1649, 
ed.  James  Savage  (Boston,  1853),  II,  42. 
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were  more  than  the  expressed  desires  of  a friend.  When  the  news 
came  that  the  young  founder  was  to  be  appointed  commander  of 
the  Castle  at  Boston,  Ipswich’s  retired  but  alert  pastor  decided 
that  it  was  time  for  cooperative  action.  In  a letter  signed  by  him- 
self, Saltonstall,  John  Norton,  and  fifty-four  others,  the  inhabit- 
ants petitioned  the  governor  (the  senior  Winthrop)  and  council 
at  Boston  as  follows  in  June  of  1637: 

Our  humble  duties  and  respects  premised:  understand- 
ing there  is  an  Intention  to  call  Mr.  Winthrop  Junr.  from  us 
and  to  committ  the  Custody  of  the  Castle  to  him,  we  could 
not  out  of  the  entire  affection  we  beare  to  him  and  his  wel- 
fare but  become  earnest  petitioners  to  your  worships  that 
you  would  not  deprive  our  Church  and  Towne  of  one  whose 
presence  is  so  gratefull  and  useful  to  us.  It  was  for  his  sake 
that  many  of  us  came  to  this  place  and  without  him  we 
should  not  have  come.  . . ,35 

The  text  of  the  petition  was  in  the  handwriting  of  Ward  and 
strengthens  the  suggestion  that  it  was  the  Winthrops  who  directed 
his  steps  to  the  New  World. 

One  may  well  wonder  why  Ward  was  never  quite  at  home  in 
Ipswich,  Massachusetts.  Although  he  seemed  to  covet  neither  the 
enterprises  of  the  younger  Winthrop  nor  the  position  of  the  elder, 
he  doubtless  would  have  liked  to  have  made  more  of  the  decisions 
in  the  colony.  But  the  restraints  of  his  natural  conservatism  and 
the  handicap  of  age  kept  him  from  playing  the  top  role  in  either 
ecclesiastical  or  political  affairs.  His  contributions  in  both,  how- 
ever, were  significant;  and  the  arrival  of  Nathaniel  Ward  brought 
to  Ipswich  and  the  Bay  Colony  something  of  a moderation  which 
the  Stuart  regime  had  removed  from  the  other  fathers.  The  story 
of  how  he  set  about  to  affect  his  ideas  comprises  an  interesting 
chapter  in  the  history  of  Old  Ipswich. 

Ward  wanted  to  see  established  in  Massachusetts  those  ele- 
ments of  the  old  order  which  maintained  God’s  Truth  in  the 
church  and  guaranteed  obedience  to  legitimately  constituted  au- 
thority, but  he  found  that  applying  his  principles  to  the  needs  of  a 
growing  pioneer  community  was  charged  with  obstacles.  He  was, 
by  nature  and  training,  in  sympathy  with  the  magistrates’  desire 
to  keep  a firm  grip  on  the  reins  of  government;  but  if  any  changes 

35.  Letter  of  Nathaniel  Ward  to  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  December  24, 
1635,  in  The  Winthrop  Papers,  III,  432. 
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were  to  be  effected,  he  would  have  to  work  through  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  deputies.  There  were  few  in  the  colony  with  whom  he 
could  share  his  hopes,  which  made  it  easier  for  him  to  return  to 
England  at  the  end  of  his  colonial  sojourn.  His  feeling  of  un- 
rest was  expressed  in  a letter  by  Giles  Firmin  to  John  Winthrop 
on  December  26,  1639,  wherein  Firmin  wrote  of  his  father-in- 
law’s  desire  to  leave  Ipswich:  ",  . . . hee  besides  apprehendinge 
that  it  might  bee  a way  to  free  him  from  some  temptations,  and 
macke  him  more  cheerfull  and  serviceable  to  the  Country  or 
church  have  yeelded  to  him  heerin.”36 

Early  Ipswich  records  are  silent  about  Ward’s  pastorate.  From 
Johnson’s  Providence,  however,  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  the 
church  prospered  spiritually  under  his  guidance: 

Also  the  learned  labours  of  this  Souldier  of  Christ  are 
obvious  to  our  Countrymen;  hee  Preaching  there,  the  bless- 
ing of  God  hath  not  onely  built  up  many  in  the  Knowledge 
of  Christ,  but  also  been  the  means  of  converting  diverse 
soules,  turning  them  from  the  power  of  Satan  to  Faith  in 
Christ,  whom  the  Lord  long  continue.  . . ,37 

Materially,  however,  things  did  not  go  well,  at  least  for  the 
preacher  himself.  In  a letter  to  Winthrop,  Jr.,  December  24, 
1635,  Ward  penned  a sad  Christmas  message: 

I heare  Mr.  Coddington  hath  the  sale  and  disposall  of 
much  provision  come  in  this  shipp.  I in  treat  you  to  do  so 
much  as  to  speake  to  him  in  my  name  to  reserve  some  meale 
and  malt  and  what  vitualls  els  he  thinks  meete  till  our  River 
be  open,  our  Church  will  pay  him  duely  for  it.  I am  very 
deestitute.  I have  not  above  6 bushells  corne  left  and  other 
things  answerable.38 

As  in  so  many  decisions  in  his  life,  Ward  left  no  record  of  why 
he  resigned  his  position  at  Ipswich  after  two  years.  The  only 
lengthy  contemporary  statement  was  given  by  Johnson: 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Rogers  being  landed,  after  a long  and 
tedious  Voyage  at  Sea,  was  welcomed  by  the  Church  of 
Christ  at  Ipswitch,  where  the  Reverend  and  Judicious  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Ward,  although  a very  able  Preacher,  and  much 

36.  The  Winthrop  Papers  III,  164. 

37.  See  Johnson’s  Wonder-Working  Providence,  1628-1651,  ed.  J. 
Franklin  Jameson,  Original  Narratives  of  Early  American  History,  X 
(New  York,  1910),  103-4. 

38.  The  Winthrop  Papers,  III,  217, 
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desired,  yet  for  some  naturall  infirmity  (himselfe  being  best 
privy  unto)  desired  to  be  unbound  of  his  ingagement  with 
his  people  in  point  of  Office:  that  being  left  to  his  liberty, 
hee  might  Preach  more  seldom,  in  whose  stead  the  Church 
called  to  Office  this  Reverend  and  Holy  Man  of  God  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Rogers  ...  a very  sweet  heavenly  minded 
man.  . . .39 

Many  later  writers  have  taken  Johnson’s  statement  to  mean  that 
Ward’s  health  became  impaired  soon  after  he  was  engaged  at 
Ipswich,  for  which  reason  he  resigned.  Whatever  the  ailment 
may  have  been,  he  was  not  so  greatly  handicapped  as  has  been 
supposed.  His  activities  with  his  son  at  Haverhill  and  his  walks 
between  Boston  and  Ipswich  required  unusual  physical  vigor  for 
a man  of  his  age.  It  was  other  problems,  as  much  as  his  health, 
which  drew  his  attention  from  the  pulpit.  Ward  continued  to 
preach  whenever  called  upon,  and  Felt  has  assured  his  readers 
that  this  worthy  divine  was  of  such  character  that  he  was  not 
slack  in  so  important  a work.40  Johnson,  however,  chided  the 
Agawam  minister  when  he  said: 

Thou  ancient  Sage,  come  Ward  among 

Christs  folke,  take  part  in  this  great  worke  of  his, 

Why  do’st  thou  stand  and  gaze  about  so  long? 

Do’st  war  in  jest?  Why,  Christ  in  earnest  is.  . . .41 

On  February  20,  1638  Nathaniel  Rogers  became  shepherd  of 
God’s  flock  at  Agawam,  with  John  Norton  as  teacher.42  By  that 
time  Ward  had  already  witnessed  a major  episode  of  the  colony’s 
history,  the  Antinomian  controversy. 

In  1647  Ward’s  idea  of  toleration  was  published  in  London 
within  the  covers  of  the  Simple  Cobler.  One  remark  therein  was, 
“An  easie  head  may  soon  demonstrate,  that  the  prementioned 
Planters,  by  Tolerating  all  Religions,  had  immazed  themselves  in 
the  most  intolerable  confusions  and  inextricable  thraldomes  the 
world  ever  heard  of.”43  The  same  issues  that  split  the  Roundheads 
in  England  after  1645  appeared  in  New  England  in  1635.  Anne 

39.  Jameson,  Johnson’s  Providence , p.  119. 

40.  Joseph  B.  Felt,  History  of  Ipswich,  Essex,  and  Hamilton  (Cam- 
bridge, 1834),  p.  216. 

41.  Jameson,  Johnson’s  Providence,  p.  97. 

42.  “Genealogical  Memoir  of  the  Family  of  Rev.  Nathaniel  Rogers,"  The 
New  England  Historical  Sr  Genealogical  Register  (Boston,  1851),  V,  135. 

43.  Ward,  Cobler,  p.  22. 
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Hutchinson  and  her  brother-in-law,  the  eloquent  John  Wheel- 
wright, believed  they  had  received  some  new  light,  irrespective 
of  Puritan  tradition  that  the  Bible  was  the  sole  authority  for 
guidance.  Truth  was  being  disturbed  and  the  defense  of  ordi- 
nances was  in  order.  What  part  Nathaniel  Ward  played  in  the 
familiar  debates  of  1636  is  not  clear,  but  on  which  side  he  stood 
there  is  no  doubt.  In  the  Cobler  Antinomians  were  listed  among 
seventeen  groups  of  “Religious  Men  but  pernicious  Heretiques,” 
and  no  one  knew  better  than  Ward  the  dangers  which  beset  the 
government  that  allowed  toleration.44  One  incident  in  1636  which 
concerned  him  has  been  noted  by  Felt:  “Mr.  Dudley  avers,  that 
Rev.  Nathaniel  Ward  told  him,  about  nine  months  before,  that 
he  had  heard  Mrs.  Hutchinson  assert,  that  all  who  did  not  be- 
lieve as  she  did  were  under  a covenant  of  works,  and  in  a state 
of  condemnation.”45  Ward  did  not  care  for  theological  debates, 
and  it  is  likely  that  he  sought  release  by  the  congregation  at  Ip- 
swich before  becoming  involved  in  the  controversy  as  a minister. 

It  was  when  the  affair  became  political  that  Ward’s  influence 
counted.  On  November  20,  1637  Mrs.  Hutchinson  was  examined 
at  the  Court  at  Newtown  (now  Cambridge),  and  in  a two-day 
session  nearly  sixty  persons  in  Boston  and  neighboring  towns  were 
disarmed  for  following  her.  At  that  Court  sat  Massachusetts’ 
three  great  ministers,  Cotton,  Ward,  and  Peter.  Cotton’s  stand 
was  later  to  prove  embarrassing  to  him,  and  Peter’s  life  was  to 
be  filled  with  events  which  overshadowed  his  part;  but  Nathaniel 
Ward,  who  wanted  above  all  else  to  see  in  New  England  a wise 
authority,  the  privilege  of  casting  out  a heretic  was  an  outstand- 
ing service  to  the  commonwealth.  Having  thus  served,  no  more 
is  heard  of  him  in  the  episode.  He  probably  said  less  than  if  his 
friend  Cotton  had  been  in  agreement.  It  was  upon  Winthrop 
that  public  censure  fell,  and  his  biographer  had  this  to  say  about 
the  governor:  “The  public  peace  and  the  glory  of  God  may  have 
been  the  plausible  pretexts  of  other  men,  in  other  times,  for  the 
adoption  of  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  measures;  but  nobody  will 
doubt  that  they  were  the  true  motives  of  John  Winthrop  and  his 
associates  in  1637,  however  all  may  regret  the  acts  to  which 

44 .Ibid.,  p.  11. 

45-  Joseph  B.  Felt,  The  Ecclesiastical  History  of  New  England  (Boston 

I,  325- 
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they  were  parties."46  The  same  can  be  said  of  the  conscience  of 
Nathaniel  Ward,  for  whom  the  real  issue  was  the  political  strug- 
gle between  Vane  and  Winthrop,  not  the  theological  debate  be- 
tween Anne  Hutchinson  and  John  Wilson.  To  uphold  the  scepter 
of  peace  every  nest  of  the  libertines  had  to  be  exterminated,  in 
this  belief  Ward  and  his  colleagues  were  no  less  ardent  than  their 
former  persecutor,  William  Laud. 

Another  important  phase  of  Ward’s  life  in  New  England  con- 
cerned his  efforts  as  a colonizer.  The  story  of  Haverhill,  Massa- 
chusetts began  in  1639  when  John  Ward,  Nathaniels  eldest  son, 
resigned  his  pastorate  at  Hadleigh  in  England.47  Upon  hearing  that 
his  son  was  coming  to  the  colony,  Ward  began  to  dream  of  an 
arrangement  whereby  John’s  family  and  his  daughter  Susan  s 
family  (the  Giles  Firmins)  could  join  him  at  a new  settlement. 
Because  this  was  not  convenient  at  Ipswich,  he  searched  out  two 
promising  places  on  the  Merrimac  River,  where  Andover  and 
Haverhill  were  subsequently  located.  One  of  the  earliest  letters 
mentioning  his  ambitions  was  written  to  Gov.  Winthrop  by  Giles 
Firmin : 

My  father  in  law  Ward,  since  his  sonne  came  over,  is 
varey  desirous  that  wee  might  sett  down  together,  and  so 
that  he  might  leave  us  together  if  God  should  remove  him 
from  hence.  Because  that  it  cannot  be  accomplished  in  this 
town,  is  verey  desirous  to  get  mee  to  remove  with  him  to  a 
new  plantation.  ...  If  your  worship  have  heard  any  re- 
lation of  the  places,  wee  should  remaine  thankful  to  you,  if 
you  would  bee  pleased  to  counsel  us  to  any  of  them.48 
Ward  himself  also  did  some  writing  about  the  matter.  In  a letter 
dated  December  22,  1639,  he  mentioned  to  the  governor  his 
desire  for  a location : . . that  you  would  not  passe  your  prom- 

ise, nor  give  any  incouragement  concerning  any  plantation  att 
Quichichacke  or  Penticutt,  till  my  self  & some  others  either  speake 
or  write  to  you  about  it,  which  shalbe  done  so  soone  as  our  coun- 
silles  & contrivalls  are  ripened.’’49 


46.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Winthrop  (Boston, 
1867),  II,  21 1. 

47.  Richard  Newcourt,  Repertorium  Ecclesiasticum  Parochiale  Lon- 

dinense  (London,  1710),  II,  291.  _ , . 

48.  Thomas  Hutchinson,  A Collection  of  Original  Papers  Relative  to 
the  History  of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts-Bay  (Boston,  1769)*  PP-  Io8" 
9.  The  letter,  from  Firmin  to  Winthrop,  is  dated  October  26,  1639. 

49.  Nathaniel  Ward,  “Letters  of  Nathaniel  Ward,”  Collections  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  Ser.  4 (Boston,  1865),  VII,  27. 
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My  brother  Ward  hath  beene  offered  the  place  at  Marble- 
head, when  the  minister  goeth  away  to  Jefferies  Creeke  who 
is  there.  The  message  was  first  done  to  my  ffather  Ward 
who  should  have  enformed  my  brother  of  it,  but  hee  kept  it 
in  his  owne  breast,  & did  not  reveale  it,  till  long  after  by 
accident  hee  heard  of  it;  so  that  now  hee  fears  the  opportu- 
nity is  slipt:  divers  enticements  hee  hath  to  returne  to 
England,  but  his  wife  is  utterlye  against  it;  & hee  is  willinge, 
if  hee  might  but  have  any  employment,  to  stay  still.  If  your 
worship  did  but  put  in  a word  for  him,  if  you  thinke  the 
place  conveniente  for  him,  your  word  would  doe  much: 
he  did  helpe  at  Rowlye,  but  because  hee  was  not  in  covenant, 
some  tooke  offence,  & hee  layed  it  down  at  my  unckles  desire, 

& his  church,  who  else  would  gladly  have  enjoyed  his 
helpe.50 

Apparently  Nathaniel  Ward  did  not  like  the  idea  of  John’s  going 
to  Marblehead  because  it  would  have  presented  the  same  obstacles 
to  family  reunion  that  were  present  at  Ipswich.  The  younger 
Ward  and  Giles  Firmin  had  to  think  of  making  a living  for  their 
iamilies  as  well  as  satisfying  their  father.  The  only  compromise 
seemed  to  be  an  attractive  location  where  the  elder  Ward  could 
move  with  freedom  and  where  John  could  gather  a church  and 
Giles  could  set  up  a medical  practice.  In  pushing  his  demands 
Mr.  Ward  was  no  less  persistent  with  his  family  than  in  the 
affairs  of  state.  Firmin  s anxiety  about  the  matter  was  further 
elaborated  in  his  February  letter  to  Winthrop: 

. . . my  ffather  [in]  law  still  holdes  his  owne,  & would  yet 
have  mee  rise  from  hence,  my  brother  Ward  wavers  much, 
but  rather  declines  it,  from  your  arguments,  & some  others 
which  wee  finde  our  together;  howsoever,  if  time  will  give 
us  leave  (the  Lord  willinge)  some  of  us  will  veiw  Pen- 
tuckett  in  the  springe,  because  every  one  that  hath  seen  it 
give  it  such  large  commendations  for  a small  towne;  the 
way  also  thither  beeing  passable  for  a great  pinnace:  onely 
my  feare  is  that  Passatonnaway  livinge  there  sometimes,  hee 
will  hardly  bee  bought  out  with  a little.51 

Before  long  the  Wards  had  prevailed  on  the  Court  and  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  following  action:  ‘The  desires  of  Mr  Ward 
& Newberry  men  is  comitted  to  the  Governor,  Deputy  Governor, 

50.  Giles  Firmin,  “Letters  to  John  Winthrop,”  Collections  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society , Ser.  4 (Boston,  1865),  VII,  274-75. 

51.  Ibid.,  VII,  274. 
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& Mr  Winthrope,  Senior,  to  consider  of  Patucket  & Coijchawick, 

& to  grant  it  them,  prided  they  returne  answer  within  three  weeks 
fro  the  2i,B  psent,  & that  they  build  there  before  the  nexte 
Courte.”52  Ward’s  own  words  to  Winthrop  in  April  of  1640  were: 

We  are  bold  to  continue  our  suite  concerning  the  plan- 
tation I lately  mencioned  to  you.  our  company  increases 
apace  from  divers  townes,  of  very  desirable  men  whereof 
we  desire  to  he  very  choise,  this  next  weke  if  God l hinder us 
not  we  purpose  to  view  the  places  and  forthwith  to  resort 
to  you  and  in  the  meane  tyme  we  crave  your  secrecy  and 
rest  Your  Worships  Na:  Warde53 
Massachusetts  owed  Ward  something  because  he  had  been  work- 
ing on  the  Body  of  Liberties  for  some  time. 

Within  the  time  limit  prescribed  by  the  Court  a settlement  was 
begun  at  Pentucket,  though  neither  Ward  nor  his  son-in-law  left 
Ipswich  It  was  “young  Mr.  Ward  of  Newbury”  who  led  the  first 
settlers  to  Haverhill.  John  Ward  had  done  considerable  moving 
since  he  came  to  the  colony  and,  having  just  returned  from 
Agamenticus,  he  was  anxious  to  find  a permanent  home.  In  Oc- 
tober of  1645  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  Haverhill.  That  coloniz- 
ing was  the  job  for  a young  man  is  shown  by  a letter  the  elder 
Ward  had  written  to  Winthrop  on  November  26,  1640: 

....  speaking  both  with  him  [Shepard]  and  some  of  the 
plantation  I discerned  that  they  thought  it  too  difficult  to 
adventure  thither  till  the  extremity  of  the  winter  were 
abated.  I acknowledge  I am  tender  and  more  unfitt  tor  soli- 
tariness and  hardshipp  then  some  others  especially  att  this 
tvme  through  many  colds  and  seeds  of  the  bay  sicknesses  I 
brought  from  thence  yet  if  God  and  counsell  cast  me  upon 
any  worke  or  condition  I should  labour  not  to  Wayve  his 
good  providence.  I heare  there  is  no  private  roome  there 
little  provision  and  not  a woman  to  dresse  meate  or  wash 
linnen,  and  the  cheif  of  the  men  are  like  to  be  absent  for  the 
most  part  att  their  owne  homes.54 
Nathaniel  Ward  doubtless  spent  some  time  at  his  son's  home  in 
Haverhill,  but  his  residence  remained  at  Ipswich. 

While  Ward  and  his  son  John  were  laying  plans  for  Haverhill, 

52.  Nathaniel  B.  Shurtleff  (ed.).  Records  of  the  Governor  and  Com- 
pany of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England  (Boston,  1853-1854;,  A» 
290. 

53 . The  Winthrop  Papers , III,  221-22. 

54.  Ibid.,  Ill,  300- 
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James  Ward  was  getting  ready  for  college.  Little  is  known  of  this 
younger  son  of  Nathaniel  Ward  prior  to  his  entering  Harvard, 
where  his  name  was  associated  with  one  of  the  colony’s  first 
burglaries.  The  incident  did  not  seemingly  mar  his  father’s  repu- 
tation, and  Nathaniel  was  eager  that  his  son  receive  just  penalty 
for  his  folly.  In  fact,  Ward  complained  of  an  oversight  in  the 
entry  of  a Court  order  regarding  James’  misdemeanor  and  re- 
quested a fuller  entry  and  a changed  reading.  From  stating  that 
John  Ward,  his  brother,  undertook  to  pay  half  the  value  of  James’ 
double  restitution,  Ward  asked  that  the  reading  be  that  James 
commited  two  burglaries  and,  with  Joseph  Welde,  was  publicly 
whipped  and  expelled  from  the  College  of  Cambridge  and  im- 
prisoned.55 The  request  was  granted  and  a full  entry  of  James’ 
whipping,  dismissal,  and  the  houses  robbed  was  recorded.  Win- 
throp  spoke  of  the  incident  as  follows : 

Two  of  our  ministers’  sons,  being  students  in  the  college, 
robbed  two  dwelling  houses  in  the  night  of  some  1 5 pounds. 
Being  found  out,  they  were  ordered  by  the  governours  of 
the  college  to  be  there  whipped  which  was  performed  by  the 
president  himself — yet  they  were  about  20  years  of  age;  and 
after  they  were  brought  into  the  court  and  ordered  to  two 
fold  satisfaction,  or  to  serve  so  long  for  it.  We  had  yet  no 
particular  punishment  for  burglary.56 

Joseph  Welde  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Thomas  Welde  of  Roxbury, 
and  one  of  the  houses  robbed  was  that  of  his  Uncle  Joseph,  then 
in  London.  James  left  no  issue.  All  that  is  known  of  him  is 
that  he  returned  to  England  with  his  father  after  graduating 
from  Harvard  in  1645,  obtained  a degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine 
from  Oxford  in  1649,  and  became  a physician. 

Not  long  after  he  arrived  in  the  New  World  Nathaniel  Ward 
found  himself  to  be  a kind  of  attorney  at  large  for  the  colony. 
In  1634  he  had  seen  “the  spirits  of  the  people  runne  high”  and 
determined  that  the  liberties  they  might  gain  should  be  granted 
from  above  and  not  won  from  beneath.  Before  the  end  of  the 
year  the  question  of  what  to  do  if  England  should  send  over  a 
general  governor  was  being  debated  by  the  ministers,  and  all 

55.  “Ward  in  Vote  of  Massachusetts  Magistrates”  (1645?),  MS.  in  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  Boston. 

56.  Winthrop,  History,  II,  203.  Henry  Dunster  was  president  of  Harvard 
from  1640-1654,  when  he  resigned  because  of  Baptist  tendencies  regarding 
infant  baptism. 
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except  Mr.  Ward  of  Ipswich  met  at  Boston  to  discuss  the  matter.57 
Ward’s  political  mind  had  been  made  up  at  the  outset  of  his  New 
England  ministry.  In  a letter  in  1635  from  Captain  Israel  Stough- 
ton to  his  brother,  Dr.  William  Stoughton,  Ward’s  name  was  men- 
tioned among  those  wrho  favored  Israel  in  his  affirmation  to  Win- 
throp  that  the  power  of  the  governor  was  only  ministerial  and  that 
the  assistants  were  not  magistrates : 

Mr.  Bellenham  made  that  same  apologie  unto  me  in  privat 
and  many  of  the  rest  that  did  yeeld  (for  all  did  not)  & that 
with  teares  & one  made  publique  acknowledgment  in  open 
court  afterward  that  he  had  sinned  & was  sorry.  I should  be 
too  teadious  to  you  to  relate  the  severall  privat  passages  of 
Mr.  Cottons,  of  Mr.  Hookers,  Mr.  Wards  & other  ministers 
about  this  businesse,  who  have  beene  marvelously  affected  to 
see  their  dealings,  especially  Mr.  Wenthrops,  who  the  truth 
is  had  too  much  forgot  & over  shott  himself e.  . . .58 

The  public  occasion  on  which  Ward  did  openly  disagree  with 
Winthrop  concerned  the  election  sermon  of  1641.  The  choice  of 
Ward  to  preach  the  sermon  caused  no  small  stir  among  the  dig- 
nitaries of  the  Bay  because  he  had  been  chosen  by  the  freemen. 
From  the  beginning  the  appointment  of  court  preacher  had  been 
a struggle  between  the  assistants  and  the  deputies;  and  this  break 
in  precedent  favoring  the  popular  side  was  a serious  question. 
Ward  was  not  an  active  minister  at  the  time,  which  was  another 
departure  from  custom,  and  the  content  of  his  message  disturbed 
the  thoughtful  magistrates.  Winthrop,  ever  alert  for  unorthodox 
statements,  wrote  of  the  choosing  of  Ward: 

Some  of  the  freemen,  without  the  consent  of  the  magis- 
trates or  governour,  had  chosen  Mr.  Nathaniel  Ward  to 
preach  at  the  court,  pretending  that  it  was  a part  of  their 
liberty.  The  governour  (whose  right  indeed  it  is,  for  till  the 
court  be  assembled  the  freemen  are  but  private  persons) 
would  not  strive  about  it,  for  though  it  did  not  belong  to 
them,  yet  if  they  would  have  it,  there  was  reason  to  yield  it 
to  them.  Yet  they  had  no  great  reason  to  choose  him,  though 
otherwise  very  able,  seeing  he  had  cast  off  his  pastor’s  place 
at  Ipswich,  and  was  now  no  minister  by  the  received  determ- 
ination of  our  churches.59 

57.  Winthrop,  History , I,  183. 

58.  Israel  Stoughton,  “Letter  to  John  Stoughton,”  Massachusetts  Histori- 
cal Society  Proceedings,  LVIII,  (Boston,  1925),  456. 

59.  Winthrop,  History,  II,  42. 
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It  was  natural  that  Ward  should  deal  with  those  principles 
which  had  been  on  his  mind  during  the  previous  months  when  his 
code  was  in  the  making,  and  it  is  certain  that  Winthrop  had 
pondered  with  concern  the  direction  of  Ward’s  politics  in  the 
Body  of  Liberties.  When  the  lawyer-clergyman  turned  to  the 
ancients  in  his  sermon,  therefore,  the  governor  could  not  fore- 
bear: 


In  his  sermon  he  delivered  many  useful  things,  but  in  a 
moral  and  political  discourse,  grounding  his  propositions 
much  upon  the  old  Roman  and  Grecian  governments,  which 
sure  is  an  error,  for  if  religion  and  the  word  of  God  makes 
men  wiser  than  their  neighbors,  and  these  times  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  all  that  have  gone  before  us  in  experience  and 
observation,  it  is  probable  that  by  all  these  helps,  we  may 
better  frame  rules  of  government  for  ourselves  than  to  re- 
ceive others  upon  the  bare  authority  of  the  wisdom,  justice, 
etc.  of  those  heathen  commonwealths.60 

Winthrop  was  also  disturbed  by  Ward’s  suggestion  of  equal  rank 
for  the  magistrates.61 

When  Ward  spoke  against  elevating  magistrates,  however,  he 
was  not  catering  to  the  popular  elements  in  the  colony.  He  re- 
spected the  authority  of  the  magistrates  as  much  as  did  Winthrop; 
he  was  merely  adjusting  that  authority  to  make  the  government 
more  workable.62  Ward  was  no  critic  of  the  government.  Though 
he  stood  outside  the  inner  circle,  he  was  a power  in  the  councils  of 
the  fathers.  His  efforts  in  the  sermon  of  1641  and  the  code  of 
that  year  were  dedicated  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  best  Massachu- 
setts had  produced  politically. 

The  next  issue  which  was  to  call  forth  from  Nathaniel  Ward 
an  expression  on  the  affairs  of  state  was  a diplomatic  problem,  a 
question  of  neutrality  and  intervention.  The  issues  of  the  La 
Tour-D’Aulnay  affair,  summarized  in  correspondence  between 
Ward  and  his  colleagues  at  Ipswich  and  Governor  Winthrop,  be- 
gan in  1635.  Razilly,  the  Governor  of  Acadia,  had  died,  leaving 
his  lieutenants  to  quarrel  about  the  limits  of  their  respective  juris- 
dictions. Both  La  Tour  and  D’Aulnay  claimed  the  governorship  of 
the  area  (New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia)  by  virtue  of  com- 

60.  Ibid.,  II,  42. 

61.  Ibid.,  II,  42. 

62.  See  Morison,  Builders  of  the  Bay  Colony,  p.  224. 
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missions  from  King  Louis  XIILs  ministers,  and  both  were  in- 
terested in  the  fur  trading  business.  Their  raids  often  led  to 
violence  which  sometimes  affected  the  coast  of  Maine.  In  1641 
D’Aulnay  had  been  instructed  by  the  King  of  France  to  arrest  La 
Tour  unless  he  obeyed  an  order  to  return  to  France.  La  Tour, 
hoping  that  sympathy  with  his  professed  Protestantism  might  pro- 
cure him  aid  from  Boston  against  the  Catholic  DAulnay,  sent  a 
messenger  to  Boston  in  1642  proposing  free  trade  between  his 
ports  and  those  of  New  England.  D’Aulnay  denounced  La  Tour  as 
a rebel  and  blockaded  him  in  the  harbor  of  St.  John  on  June  12, 
1643.  He  escaped  by  night  and  landed  at  Governor’s  Garden 
where  Winthrop  was  vacationing.  The  governor,  realizing  that 
he  could  do  nothing  without  the  advice  of  the  magistrates,  ac- 
companied the  Frenchman  to  Boston.  La  Tour  was  allowed  to  stay 
a month  and  to  exercise  his  troops  on  the  Common.  Winthrop, 
whose  heart  sometimes  got  the  better  of  his  head,  was  impressed 
by  the  stranger’s  courtesy  and  profession  of  faith: 

La  Tour  came  duly  to  our  church  meetings,  and  always 
accompanied  the  governour  to  and  from  thence,  who  all  the 
time  of  his  abode  here  was  attended  with  a good  guard  of 
halberts  and  musketeers.  Those  who  engrossed  the  ships, 
understanding  his  distress,  and  the  justice  of  his  cause,  and 
the  magistrates’  permission,  were  willing  to  be  entertained  by 
him.63 

But  many  people,  both  common  folk  and  elders,  were  appre- 
hensive of  the  foreigner’s  presence.  Winthrop  mentioned  a 
“judicious  minister”  who  feared  popish  leagues  and  predicted  that 
blood  would  be  spilt  in  Boston,  and  Endicott  feared  having  any- 
thing to  do  with  “these  idolatrous  French.”64  Those  who  agreed 
with  Winthrop  that  to  help  La  Tour  was  both  an  act  of  charity  to 
a distressed  neighbor  and  an  act  of  prudence  in  weakening  a 
dangerous  neighbor,  were  out-debated  by  those  who  suspected  La 
Tour’s  Protestantism  and  hated  to  draw  the  colony  into  war. 
Moreover,  Massachusetts  was  a member  of  the  New  England 
Confederation  and  had  no  right  to  answer  without  the  advice  of 
the  other  colonies.65  Despite  defenses  in  his  behalf,  the  governor 
probably  deserved  the  discerning  rebuke  from  Ipswich. 

63.  Winthrop,  History,  II,  131. 

64.  Ibid.,  II,  131-32W. 

65.  For  a complete  discussion  see  Palfrey's  History  of  New  England,  II, 
143-57. 
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One  voice  in  this  rebuke  was  that  of  Nathaniel  Ward,  who  had 
pondered  with  apprehension  the  governor’s  action  in  the  affair. 
It  was  decided  that  Winthrop  should  be  advised,  and  the  result 
was  the  Ipswich  letter,  an  actual  declaration  of  neutrality  by  the 
town.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  episode  brought  out  an  “Essex 
County  conscience”  and  that  the  citizens  of  Endicott’s  section  of 
the  colony  were  glad  to  assert  themselves  against  the  Boston  magis- 
trates.66 A local  historian  has  given  a similar  picture: 

One  of  the  chief  points  in  this  French  business  is  that 
evidently  the  Salem  faction  favored  D’Aulnay  and  the  Boston 
one  La  Tour.  For  some  years  the  influence  of  Salem  and 
vicinity  had  been  rising  in  the  colony.  . . . After  1641, 
with  the  opening  up  of  the  rich  agricultural  section  through 
Danvers,  Wenham,  Ipswich,  and  Rowley,  the  independent 
farmers  began  to  make  themselves  felt.67 

Endicott  had  written  two  letters  warning  against  too  much 
favor  of  La  Tour,  and  it  was  doubtless  a satisfaction  to  him  to 
find  the  men  of  Ipswich  in  agreement. 

The  Ipswich  letter  was  probably  the  first  joint  effort  of  Ward’s 
community  to  set  forth  pure  ordinances  on  behalf  of  Truth.  There 
were  three  magistrates:  Saltonstall  of  Watertown,  and  Bradstreet 
and  Symonds  of  Ipswich;  their  townsman,  Ward;  and  three  min- 
isters: Nathaniel  Rogers  and  John  Norton  of  Ipswich,  and  Ezekiel 
Rogers  of  Rowley.  The  posterity  of  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall  claims 
his  leadership  in  the  letter:  “In  this  protest,  it  is  fair  to  presume 
that  Mr.  Saltonstall  was  the  leader,  not  only  from  his  social  and 
official  position,  his  being  the  first  subscriber,  and  his  known 
sentiments,  but  from  his  subsequent  conduct.”68  But  Palfrey  de- 
clared, “To  my  eye  this  paper  bears  unmistakable  traces  of  the 
pungent  pen  of  Ward.”69  The  men  of  Ipswich  were  not,  like  Endi- 
cott, playing  politics,  but  were  sincerely  concerned  about  the 
country.  The  letter  began : 


Much  honoured  in  the  Lord, 

Though  we  doe,  and  may  truly,  professe  ourselves  to  be 


66.  Morison,  Builders  of  the  Bay  Colony,  p.  235. 

67.  James  Duncan  Phillips,  Salem,  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  (Boston, 
I933J>  P*  160. 


c n8'  Sahonstall,  Ancestry  and  Descendants  of  Sir  Richard 

Saltonstall  (Cambridge,  1897),  PP-  121-22. 

69.  John  Gorham  Palfrey,  History  of  New  England  (Boston,  1860- 
1890J,  11,  154  n. 
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both  unfit  and  unwilling  to  interpose  in  the  matter  of  such 
state  and  weight,  as  we  conceive  this  French  affair  to  bee,  yet 
the  honour  we  own  to  the  religion  we  prof  esse,  the  loyalty 
we  beare  to  our  native  country  . . . out  of  respect  to  the 
reputation  of  our  government  and  governors,  our  tender 
care  of  the  souls  and  lives  of  such  as  are  committed  to  the 
trust  thereof  . . . and  the  religious  discharge  of  our  own 
conscience  and  duties,  will  not  permit  us  to  be  silent,  so  long 
as  there  is  any  roome  left  for  us  to  speake.70 

Five  suggestions  regarding  foreign  wars  were  offered  by  the 
gentlemen  of  Ipswich,  and  the  letter  ended  by  clearing  the  town 
from  any  responsibility  for  the  impending  imbroglio.  Saltonstall 
signed  first  for  the  magistrates  and  Ward  first  for  the  ministers.71 
It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  extent  of  Ward’s  influence  on  his 
colleagues,  but  certainly  his  thoughts  carried  great  weight  in 
Ipswich.  It  was  his  custom  to  let  others  do  the  debating;  but  when 
it  was  time  for  an  official  protest,  his  leadership  was  apparent. 
He  believed  as  sincerely  as  any  that  the  mistake  of  Josiah,  the  ex- 
perience of  Amaziah,  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  or  the  misfortune 
of  Lot  had  something  to  tell  his  generation.  There  were  others 
in  Massachusetts  with  some  training  and  experience  in  legal  mat- 
ters, but  Ward  was  their  homme  d'affaires. 

While  the  question  of  what  to  do  with  the  two  Frenchmen  was 
testing  the  diplomatic  instincts  of  the  colonists,  an  incident  oc- 
curred on  the  domestic  scene  which  called  forth  from  the  Sage 
of  Ipswich  some  of  his  harshest  words.  The  issue  concerned  tolera- 
tion and  the  object  of  disfavor  was  Samuel  Gorton,  a father  of 
Rhode  Island  who  had  much  of  Roger  Williams’  initiative  but 
little  of  his  prudence.  Gorton  came  to  Massachusetts  in  1637  be- 
cause he  believed  that  toleration  was  practiced  there,  but  his 
views  soon  got  him  banished  by  the  same  authorities  who  were 
dealing  with  the  Antinomians.  He  went  to  Plymouth  but  fared 
no  better  there.  Ward  and  Gorton  agreed  that  Satan  loved  to  fish 
in  roiled  waters,  but  they  were  at  extreme  odds  as  to  the  ingredi- 
ents which  troubled  the  waters.  Of  the  faith  once  delivered  to 
the  saints  the  Cobler  wrote,  “Hee  [Satan]  sees  himselfe  beaten 
out  of  grosse  Idolatries,  Heresies,  Ceremonies,  where  the  Light 

70.  Hutchinson,  A Collection,  p.  115. 

71.  The  MS.  copy  of  the  letter  in  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society 
Archives  No.  240  covers  three  pages. 
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breakes  forth  with  power;  he  will  therefore  bestirre  him  to  pre- 
varicate Evangellicall  Truths,  and  Ordinances,  that  if  they  will 
needs  be  walking,  yet  they  shall  laborare  varicibus,  and  not  keep 
their  path,  he  will  put  them  out  of  time  and  place.  . . .”72  But 
Gorton  wrote: 


This  Storys  strange,  but  altogether  true: 

Old  Englands  Saints  are  banisht  out  of  New: 

Oh  Monstrous  Art,  and  cunning  of  the  Devill, 

What  hidden  paths  he  goes,  to  spread,  his  evill?73 

Simplicities  Defense  was  written  in  London  in  1645-46  to 
petition  the  king  and  parliament  for  redress  and  reinstatement  at 
Shawomet.  The  book  related  numerous  injustices  that  took  place 
in  the  various  trials  against  him  and  his  company,  and  the  one 
concerning  Ward  recalled  an  incident  that  took  place  during 
Gortons  1643  imprisonment.  In  the  marginal  explanation  of  the 
text  Gorton  wrote: 


Old  M.  Ward,  once  Lecturer  at  S.  Michael  in  Cornehill, 
London,  came  to  the  prison  window,  and  called  to  him  one 
of  our  society,  namely  Richard  Carder  who  had  once  lived 
near  together  in  Essex,  Mr.  Ward  seemed  to  be  much  af- 
fected, being  a man  knows  how  to  put  himselfe  into  passion, 
desired  the  said  Richard,  that  if  he  had  done  or  said  anything 
that  he  could  with  good  conscience  renounce,  he  desired 
him  to  recant  it,  and  he  hoped  the  Court  would  be  very 
mercifull;  and  saith  he,  it  shal  be  no  disparagement  unto 
you,  for  here  is  our  Reverend  Elder,  Mr.  Cotton  who  ordi- 
narily preacheth  that  publickly  one  year,  that  the  next  year 
he  publickly  repents  of,  and  shews  himselfe  very  sorrow- 
ful for  it  to  the  Congregation,  so  that  (saith  he)  it  will  be  no 
disgrace  for  you  to  recant  in  such  a case.74 


Winslow,  who  wrote  his  Hypocrasie  Unmasked  to  answer  Gorton’s 
book,  claimed  to  have  shown  Ward  Gorton’s  work  and  to  have  re- 
produced a verbatim  account  of  Ward’s  reply: 


Samuel  Gorton  having  made  mee  a Margent  note  in  the 
53  page  of  his  Booke,  I hold  my  selfe  called  to  make  this 
answer  to  it;  I cannot  call  to  minde  that  ever  I knew  or  spake 
with  such  a man  as  Richard  Carder,  nor  that  ever  I had  any 


72.  Ward,  Cobler,  p.  2. 

rjam,ue!  Gorton,  “Epistle  to  the  Reader,”  Simplicities  Defence  against 
Seven-Headed  Policy  m Peter  force  Tracts  IV,  No.  6 (London,  1646),  9. 

74.  Ibid.,  p.  64.  This  is  page  fifty-three  in  Gorton’s  original  book;  I have 
used  pagination  of  the  Force  Tracts. 
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speech  with  any  prisoner  at  a window,  nor  whould  I need  it 
in  New-England,  where  there  is  liberty  enough  given  for 
conference  with  prisoners  in  more  free  and  convenient 
places.  This  I remember,  that  one  Robert  Potter  who  went 
in  the  same  Ship  with  mee  into  New-England,  and  express- 
ing by  the  way  so  much  honesty  and  godlinesse  as  gained  my 
good  opinion  and  affection  towards  him:  I hearing  that  hee 
was  affected  with  Samuel  Gortons  blasphemous  conceits  and 
carriages,  and  therefore  now  imprisoned  with  him,  I went  to 
visit  him,  and  having  free  speech  with  him  in  the  open  pris- 
on yard,  who  shedding  many  tears  might  happily  move  me 
to  express  my  affection  to  him,  which  Samuel  Gorton  calls 
passion:  After  some  debate  about  his  new  opinions,  I re- 
member I used  a speech  to  him  to  this  effect;  That  hee 
should  doe  well  and  wisely  to  make  such  acknowledgement 
of  his  errours  as  his  conscience  would  permit;  telling  him 
that  Mr.  Cotton  whom  hee  had  so  much  reverenced  in  Old 
England,  and  New,  had  given  him  a godly  example  in  that 
kinde,  by  a publique  acknowledgement  upon  a solemne  Fast 
day  with  many  teares;  That  in  the  time  when  errours  were 
so  stirring,  God  leaving  him  for  a time,  he  fell  into  a spir- 
itual! slumber;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  watchfulnesse  of 
his  brethren  the  Elders,  &c.  hee  might  have  slept  on;  and 
blessed  God  very  cordially  for  awakening  him,  and  was  very 
thankful  to  his  brethren,  for  their  watchfulnesse  over  him, 
and  faithfulnesse  towards  him:  wherein  he  honoured  God 
not  a little,  and  greatly  rejoyced  the  hearts  of  his  hearers;  and 
therefore  it  would  bee  no  shame  for  him  to  doe  the  like.  . . . 

For  the  Author  Samuel  Gorton,  my  self  and  others  farre 
more  judicious,  take  him  to  bee  a man  whose  spirit  is  starke 
drunke  with  blasphemies  and  incolencies,  a corrupter  of  the 
Truth,  and  a disturber  of  the  Peace  where  ever  hee  comes;  I 
intreat  him  to  read  Titus  1.13.  with  an  humble  heart,  and 
that  is  the  greatest  harm  I wish  him. 

N.  W.75 

If  Winslow’s  claim  was  honest,  this  was  Ward’s  most  lengthy  dis- 
course in  answer  to  an  individual.  The  problems  of  keeping  the 
Truth  quiet  and  ordinances  pure  were  parts  of  the  same  task  in 
Puritan  Massachusetts,  and  every  father  wanted  it  to  be  said  of 
him  that  he  had  fought  a good  fight. 

Ward’s  last  potential  contribution  as  a statesman  was  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  proposed  commission  of  1644,  a body  planned  by  the 

75.  Edward  Winslow,  Hypocrisie  Unmasked:  A True  Relation  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Massachusetts  Against 
Samuel  Gorton  of  Rhode  Island  (London,  1646),  pp.  76-77. 
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deputies  to  order  all  affairs  of  the  commonwealth  in  the  vacancy 
of  the  General  Court.  The  group  was  to  be  composed  of  seven 
magistrates,  three  deputies,  and  Mr.  Ward.76  The  idea  of  such  a 
commission  was  born  in  Essex  County.  A caucus  had  been  called 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  business  to  be  presented  to  the  Gen- 
eral Court  when  it  would  meet  in  the  spring  of  1644.  Winthrop 
recalled  that  the  session’s  great  debate  was  about  the  commission. 
The  magistrates  felt  that  such  a group  tended  to  overthrow  the 
foundation  of  their  government  and  of  the  freemen’s  liberty,  and 
they  desired  the  deputies  to  consider  how  this  danger  might  be 
avoided.77  Since  1634  the  deputies  had  clamored  for  a greater 
voice  in  government,  and  the  scheme  of  1644  was  designed  to 
give  them  more  priority  in  legislative  procedure  and  some  execu- 
tive functions  as  well.  Such  a usurpation  of  their  prerogatives 
made  the  magistrates  adamant  in  their  opposition,  even  though 
the  deputies  offered  liberal  modifications  to  their  demands.  Con- 
stitutionally, they  were  declaring  that  the  charter  was  final  and 
that  the  General  Court  was  limited  by  it,  while  the  deputies  in- 
sisted that  magisterial  power  could  be  regulated  by  the  Court. 
The  commission  failed  and  the  executive  and  legislative  power  of 
the  magistrates  remained  unimpaired  for  a time.  Only  in  their 
judicial  discretion  were  they  limited,  and  that  was  Ward’s  con- 
tribution to  the  deputies  in  the  Body  of  Liberties.78  It  is  significant 
that  Ward  apparently  offered  to  serve  on  the  commission,  and  the 
similarity  of  its  purpose  to  that  of  the  Body  of  Liberties  explains 
his  position.  Nathaniel  Ward  despised  tyranny  as  much  as  he 
hated  democracy;  he  was  convinced  that  the  best  government  was 
that  where  balanced  powers  controlled  the  scepter  of  authority. 

Ward’s  name  appears  two  more  times  in  the  records  of  the 
colony,  indicating  that  he  continued  to  advise  the  leaders  and  to 
render  his  legal  services.  In  July  of  1645  the  Records  speak  of 
three  committees  to  work  with  the  laws  and  mention  the  work 
of  Cotton  and  Ward  in  connection  with  them.79  These  committees 
reported  at  the  Court  on  May  15,  1646,  and  a new  committee 

76.  Winthrop,  History,  II,  204-5.  M orison  observed,  “Ward,  as  a cleric, 
was  not  eligible  for  the  General  Court,  hence  he  had  to  be  especially 
named.”  See  Builders  of  the  Bay  Colony,  p.  237. 

77.  Ibid.,  II,  205.  The  magistrates  had  Liberty  No.  68  of  Ward’s  code  to 
support  the  freemen’s  liberties  in  election. 

78.  See  Morison,  Builders  of  the  Bay  Colony,  p.  237. 

79.  Shurleff,  Records,  II,  109  and  III,  27. 
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was  chosen  to  make  a digest  of  the  codes  presented.  Mr.  Ward  and 
Mr.  Bellingham  were  members  of  this  group,  which  was  to  report 
at  Salem  or  Ipswich  on  or  before  August  i oth.80 

In  the  fall  of  1646  Ward  was  getting  his  New  England  ac- 
counts in  order  in  preparation  for  departure.  In  1641  the  Gen- 
eral Court,  probably  in  recognition  for  his  service  as  author  of 
the  Body  of  Liberties,  granted  him  six  hundred  acres  of  land  “at 
some  place  where  it  would  not  be  detrimental  to  a plantation.”81 
The  grant  was  substantiated  on  May  10,  1643:  “Mr  Natha: 
Ward  is  granted  his  farme  of  600  acres,  as  neare  Pentucket  as 
may  conveniently  bee,  to  be  layd  out  by  Srgent  Howlet,  of  Ip- 
swich, Joseph  Jewet,  of  Rowley,  & Philip  Challice,  of  Salsbry.”82 
On  December  10,  1646  Ward  presented  his  land  to  Harvard. 
The  record  for  April  22,  1647  reads : ‘“I  wholly  resigne  grant 
sell  & make  over  all  that  f farme  of  600  Acres  given  mee  by  the 
General  Court  lying  neere  Andevir  by  Merimacke,  to  the  Colledge 
at  Cambridge  for  ever.  dec.  10th:  164  . By  me  Nathaniel  Ward/ 
Acknowledged  the  day  & heare  above  said  before,  John  Winthrop, 
Governor.”83  When  he  contributed  to  Harvard,  Ward  was  helping 
to  advance  the  embodiment  of  Puritan  ideals.  A statement  of  those 
ideals  outlined  the  purpose  of  the  school: 

After  God  had  carried  us  safe  to  New  England,  and  wee 
had  builded  our  houses,  provided  necessaries  for  our  liveli- 
hood, rear’d  convenient  places  for  God’s  worship,  and  settled 
the  civill  government:  One  of  the  next  things  we  longed  for 
and  looked  after  was  to  advance  learning  and  perpetuate  it 
to  posterity;  dreading  to  leave  an  illiterate  ministery  to  the 
churches,  when  our  present  ministers  shall  lie  in  the  dust.84 

The  college  apparently  received  no  benefit  from  Ward’s  generosity 
because  the  farm  was  not  laid  out.  In  addition  to  the  six  hundred 
acres  which  he  turned  over  to  Harvard,  Ward  had  some  posses- 
sions at  Haverhill.  A deed  dated  November  25,  1646  speaks  of 

80.  Ibid.,  II,  157  and  III,  75. 

81.  Ibid.,  I,  344. 

82.  Ibid.,  II,  38. 

83.  Suffolk  Deeds,  Suffolk  Registry  of  Deeds,  I (Boston,  1880),  81. 

84.  “New  Englands  First  Fruits,  in  respect  to  the  progress  of  learning, 
in  the  Colledge  at  Cambridge  in  Massachusetts-bay,"  Collections  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  Ser.  1 (Boston,  1792),  I,  242. 
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land  to  be  sold  to  a John  Eaton  and  enumerates  the  terms  of  the 
sale.85 

Ward  left  New  England  soon  after  his  business  was  in  order. 
Savage  thought  he  sailed  in  company  with  Winslow  in  December 
of  1646,  and  Pulsifer  stated  that  he  left  before  the  sixth  of  Jan- 
uary, 1 646/47. 86  He  spoke  of  a hard  winter  voyage  in  his  sermon 
before  Commons;  therefore,  the  estimations  of  Winslow  and  Pul- 
sifer cannot  be  far  wrong.  He  had  obtained  a certificate  from 
Harvard  for  James  on  December  3rd.87  Giles  Firmin  had  previ- 
ously returned  to  England,  and  his  family  accompanied  Ward  to 
the  homeland. 

Ward  never  elaborated  upon  his  reasons  for  leaving  New  Eng- 
land, but  the  circumstances  tell  a great  deal  about  his  departure. 
In  the  first  place,  he  had  suffered  political  disappointments  in 
the  New  World,  being  out  of  tune  with  the  dominant  faction  in 
Massachusetts  and  finding  dissatisfaction  with  the  way  those  of 
his  own  views  conducted  public  affairs.  James  had  little  future  in 
the  colony,  Susans  husband  was  in  England,  and  John  no  longer 
needed  his  father.  But  the  greatest  force  impelling  him  to  leave 
the  Bay  was  the  situation  in  England.  His  own  sentiments  on 
migration  were  expressed  in  the  Cobler:  “Divers  make  it  an  Article 
of  our  American  Creed,  which  a celebrate  Divine  of  England  hath 
observed  upon  Heb.  1 1 . 9.  That  no  man  ought  to  forsake  his  owne 
countrey,  but  upon  extraordinary  cause,  and  when  that  cause 
ceaseth,  he  is  bound  in  conscience  to  returne  if  he  can:  We  are 
looking  to  him  who  hath  our  hopes  and  seasons  in  his  only  wise 
hand.”88 


Relations  between  the  two  Englands  of  Nathaniel  Ward's  day 
had  changed  considerably  during  the  twelve  years  he  resided  in 
the  colony.  In  the  early  1630s  every  Puritan  believed  that  the 
sun  of  righteousness  had  arisen  in  New  England.  Gooch  observed 
that  the  influence  of  the  American  colonies  worked  like  a leaven 


in  the  mother  country,  where  glowing  accounts  of  their  piety  and 
prosperity  were  received  with  thanksgiving.89  In  Winthrop’s 

8 5.  David  Pulsifer  Ced.),  The  Simple  Cobler  of  Aggawam  in  America 
^JBoston,  1043J,  p.  96. 

86.  See  Winthr°p,  History , II,  20472.,  and  Pulsifer,  Cobbler , iv. 

v "^Anthony  A.  Wood,  The  Fasti , or  Annals  of  the  said  University , in 
Vol.  IV  of  Athenae  Oxonienses  (London,  1820),  II,  100. 

88.  Ward,  Cobler,  p.  24. 

89.  George  Peabody  Gooch,  English  Democratic  Ideas  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century  (Cambridge,  England,  1927),  p.  79. 
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‘‘Humble  Request”  he  reminded  the  brethren  left  behind  of  the 
“common  salvation  we  have  received  in  her  bosome  and  de- 
clared that  they  did  not  loathe  the  milk  wherewith  they  were 
nourished  but  blest  God  for  the  parentage.90  But  by  1635  the 
enmity  between  mother  and  child  had  begun.  It  was  in  that  year 
that  “all  the  ministers  except  Mr.  Ward  of  Ipswich”  gathered  to 
consider  what  should  be  done  if  England  sent  a governor.  The 
conditions  of  the  1640  s allowed  New  England  to  assume  a com- 
fortable independence,  and  her  fasts  and  thanksgivings  for  the 
progress  of  the  Reformation  at  home  were  carried  on  in  the  spirit 
of  neutrality.  In  1646  the  Bay  Colony  even  petitioned  for  relief 
from  religious  intolerance  between  Presbyterians  and  Independ- 
ents, an  embarrassing  request  to  a man  like  Ward  who  wanted 
New  England  to  be  an  example  of  a state  where  no  sectaries 
were  allowed.  Neither  could  the  minister  from  Agawam  take 
part  in  the  thanksgivings  for  the  success  of  Fairfax’s  army,  be- 
cause he  feared  for  the  destiny  of  constitutional  authority.  Morison 
likened  the  attitude  of  Massachusetts  toward  the  English  Civil 
War  to  Abraham  Lincoln’s  story  of  the  frontier  woman  watching 
a combat  between  an  exceedingly  cruel  husband  and  a prodigious- 
ly powerful  bear — “Go  it,  bear!  Go  it,  husband!  91  Another 
writer  saw  in  the  relationship  between  Old  and  New  England 
the  seeds  of  independence.92  It  seemed  that  one  could  not  be 
thoroughly  comfortable  in  Massachusetts  and  yet  maintain  a deep 
concern  for  the  foundations  in  England.  Nathaniel  Ward  chose 
to  support  the  latter,  and  he  ended  his  days  among  the  elms  of 
Shenfield  rather  than  at  Old  Ipswich  in  the  Bay. 

90.  John  Winthrop,  The  Humble  Request  of  His  Majesties  loyall  Sub- 
jects, the  Governour  and  the  Company  late  gone  for  New-England  (Lon- 
don, 1630),  pp.  3-4* 

91.  Morison,  Builders  of  the  Bay  Colony,  p.  248. 

92.  Albert  Bushnell  Hart  (ed.),  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  1605- 
1689,  Commonwealth  History  of  Massachusetts,  I (New  York,  1927), 
469. 
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By  Henry  F.  Bedford 


When  the  twentieth  century  opened,  the  Social  De- 
mocracy of  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  was  the  most  spectacularly 
successful  local  Socialist  organization  in  the  United  States.  In  an 
era  when  most  American  Socialists  found  political  action  distinct- 
ly unrewarding,  results  in  Haverhill  seemed  to  promise  that  So- 
cialism could  indeed  be  achieved  by  ballot  and  to  provide  an  al- 
ternative for  the  violence  of  proletarian  revolution.  Haverhill’s 
Socialists  not  only  won  elections;  they  had  adapted  their  ideology 
to  the  realities  and  needs  of  an  American  industrial  center.  As 
the  movement  in  Haverhill  prospered,  Socialism  itself  seemed  to 
become  less  foreign  and  exotic,  and  party  members  elsewhere  took 
courage.1 

Socialism  in  Haverhill  was  no  fragile,  imported  philosophy, 
understood  by  a few  educated  initiates,  but  a natural  result  of 
local  conditions.  The  Socialists  benefited  from  the  agitation  and 
experienced  leadership  of  previous  reform  efforts.  Cooperation 
with  local  labor  unions  provided  the  broad  support  that  other 
radical  groups  talked  about,  but  seldom  achieved.  A few  key 
employers,  furthermore,  through  disregard  of  public  welfare  and 
inattention  to  popular  opinion,  unwittingly  eased  the  task  of  So- 
cialist propagandists.  The  ambition  of  some  city  politicians,  and 
the  ineptitude  of  others,  created  a political  opportunity  that  the 
Socialists  skillfully  exploited.  The  triumphs  that  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  nation2  resulted  from  a decade  of  local  history,  not 
from  cosmic  historical  forces. 

The  Haverhill  labor  movement  had  experimented  with  politics 
well  before  its  successful  collaboration  with  the  Socialists  at  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Before  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  drew  a sharp  distinction  between  industrial  and  political 
activity,  a Workingman’s  Party  had  occasionally  appeared  on  the 
ballot.3  A small  Labor  Party  disappeared  in  1892  when  Populists 


of  enthusiastic  coverage  of  the  Haverhill  election 

ot  18 98  m the  Social  Democratic  Herald  (Chicago),  December  17,  1808 
Literary  Digest,  XVIII  (January  14,  1899),  34-35.  —rizes 
editorial  reaction  to  one  Socialist  victory. 
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flooded  a caucus  and  committed  it  to  support  the  candidates  and 
program  of  the  People’s  Party.  “The  Labor  Party  in  this  city,” 
commented  a local  editor  dryly,  "must  feel  something  like  Jonah 
when  he  encountered  the  whale.”4  James  F.  Carey,  the  prominent 
trade  unionist  who  presided  at  the  caucus,  became  a frequent  can- 
didate on  the  Populist  slate  and  the  principal  spokesman  for  the 
cause  in  the  area.  Other  labor  leaders  actively  participated  in 
rallies  and  other  party  affairs,  and  individual  union  members 
proselyted  while  on  the  job.5  Although  it  never  seriously  threat- 
ened the  major  parties,  the  People’s  Party  publicized  labor’s  de- 
mands and  afforded  labor  leaders  an  opportunity  to  acquire  prac- 
tical  political  experience. 

By  the  spring  of  1895?  however,  Populism  in  Haverhill  was 
dead.  James  Carey,  who  a few  months  before  had  delighted  a 
labor  audience  with  a witty  defense  of  Populism  against  represen- 
tatives of  other  parties,  was  reported  to  be  a “strong  Socialist.  6 
In  April,  the  Socialist  Labor  Party  chartered  a new  branch  in 
Haverhill,  and  by  the  fall  of  1895,  many  important  former  Pop- 
ulists had  joined  it.7  An  early  manifesto  of  the  S.  L.  P.  echoed 
Populist  oratory  and  showed  the  persistence  of  the  Populist  heri- 
tage: 

...  the  time  has  arrived  [for]  the  voting  masses  of  this 
district,  ...  the  toilers  of  the  earth  in  the  workshop,  on 
the  railroad  and  on  the  farm,  the  only  creators  of  wealth  and 
ever  the  defenders  of  liberty,  to  assert  ...  a protest  to  the 
present  industrial  system  . . . ; a system  that  in  the  last 
quarter  of  a century  has  made  more  millionaires  and  tramps 
than  ...  in  a like  period  since  the  dawn  of  creation;  a 
system  that  makes  honest  industry  the  synonym  of  poverty 
and  indolence  and  usury  the  sure  road  to  wealth.8 

The  shift  from  Populism  to  Socialism  coincided  with  a bitter 
dispute  in  Haverhill's  shoe  industry  that  upset  the  whole  city. 
During  the  strike,  Carey  was  one  of  the  busiest  men  in  the  area.9 

4 . Daily  Evening  Bulletin  (Haverhill),  October  1,  1892.  This  news- 
paper, which  became  the  Haverhill  Bulletin  in  March,  1895,  will  be  cited 
hereafter  as  Bulletin. 

5.  Ibid.,  October  13,  21,  26,  1893. 

6.  Gazette,  October  13,  1894;  Haverhill  Weekly  Bulletin,  October  19, 
1894;  Bulletin,  April  16,  1895. 

7.  The  People  (New  York),  April  21,  1895;  Bulletin,  September  5, 
and  November  20,  1895. 

8.  Bulletin,  September  5,  1895. 

9.  Gazette,  January  18,  1895. 
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He  enrolled  unorganized  strikers  in  the  union  and  spoke  almost 
constantly  to  rally  public  support  and  to  hold  wavering  workers 
in  line.  In  his  street-corner  speeches,  Carey  told  labor  to  develop 
a political  arm  as  well  as  economic  unity.  The  strike,  temporarily, 
was  the  best  available  weapon;  but  Carey  also  urged  his  listeners 
to  strike  ...  at  the  ballot  box.”10  When  demonstrations,  par- 
ades, and  finally  bloodshed  led  to  the  inevitable  injunction,  Carey 
denounced  it  as  the  law  of  Pontius  Pilate.  When  the  judge  referred 
to  him  as  a Socialist,  Carey  defined  the  term  as  one  who  seeks 
“right  and  law  and  justice.”11  Three  days  later,  Martha  Moore 
Avery,  the  most  effective  exponent  of  Marxism  in  the  Socialist 
Labor  Party  of  Massachusetts,  was  lecturing  to  strikers  in  Haver- 
hill.12 A month  after  the  workers  capitulated,  they  demonstrated 
continued  respect  and  affection  for  Carey  by  electing  him  to  the 
presidency  of  the  union.13  16^6^/89 

Thus,  the  new  section  of  the  S.  L.  P.  inherited  leaders  schooled 
in  the  union  movement  and  in  previous  reform  agitation.  Although 
organized  labor  elsewhere  in  the  nation  was  suspicious  of  and 
frequently  hostile  to  Socialists,  no  less  than  eight  prominent  So- 
cialists spoke  when  the  Haverhill  unions  dedicated  a new  build- 
ing, and  the  Socialist  newspaper  moved  into  offices  on  the  second 
floor.14  Composed  predominantly  of  native-born  members  of  the 
shoeworkers  or  other  craft  unions,  the  Haverhill  branch  was  not 
a typical  segment  of  Daniel  DeLeon’s  S.  L.  P.  For,  as  Eric  Gold- 
man has  observed,  “most  . . . [American]  Socialists  were  con- 
spicuously European  in  origin,  and  . . . usually  felt  no  more 
comfortable  at  Populist  meetings  than  they  would  have  been 
among  the  D.  A.  R.”15 

Carey,  who,  if  unsuccessful,  had  not  been  visibly  uncomfortable 
as  a Populist  nominee  for  public  office,  was  twice  a losing  S.  L.  P. 


10 . Ibid.,  January  io,  1895;  see  also  the  issues  of  December  24,  and 
31,  1094. 

11.  Ibid.,  January  23,  1895. 

12.  Ibid.,  January  26,  1895. 

13.  Bulletin,  April  16,  1895. 

14.. Haverhill  Social  Democrat,  October  6,  1900.  The  organ  of  the 
dtedhereafteCrafHSDnam  Cfarto"  in  September>  *9«>i,  will  be 

Sociahst  activity,  twice  remarked  that  Haverhill  was  “among  the  most 

17^808^  communities  in  Massachusetts.  LX  (December 

17,  1090J,  939;  LXIII  (December  16,  1899),  904. 
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candidate  for  mayor  before  winning  a modest  victory  in  1897. 
In  that  campaign,  John  C.  Chase,  a former  shoeworker  and  clerk 
in  a struggling  cooperative  grocery,  replaced  Carey  at  the  head  of 
the  ticket,  and  Carey  won  a seat  on  the  municipal  Common 
Council.  The  Haverhill  Evening  Gazette,  a Republican  daily,  re- 
ported the  Socialist  campaign  fully,  and,  surprisingly,  found  “the 
ticket  a good  one”  and  Carey  a singularly  attractive  candidate.16 
The  Gazette  was  not  frightened  by  Socialist  doctrine:  . . its 

teachings  portend  no  harm  save  to  those  whose  highest  ambition 
is  to  live  on  the  earnings  of  others.”17  After  the  election,  the  editor 
congratulated  Chase,  whose  total  vote  topped  previous  party  efforts 
by  fifty  per  cent,  and  thought  Carey's  presence  would  contribute 
to  “brightening  up  the  proceedings”  of  the  Common  Council.18 
When,  as  a result  of  a deadlock  between  the  major  parties,  the 
Council  elected  Carey  to  preside,  the  Gazette's  prediction  seemed 
almost  an  understatement.  The  Socialist  Labor  Party,  aggressive, 
obviously  growing,  given  friendly  coverage  and  editorial  support 
in  the  press,  and  with  a vigorous,  articulate  spokesman  highly 
placed  in  city  government,  appeared  to  be  a political  force  of  much 
promise. 

Yet  the  national  party  received  the  news  from  Haverhill  with 
restrained  enthusiasm.  The  People,  the  official  party  newspaper, 
printed  an  inaccurate,  confused  account  of  Carey's  election  to  the 
Council,  but  did  not  find  his  presidency  of  the  body  worth  men- 
tioning.19 To  some  of  DeLeon's  lieutenants,  indeed,  Carey’s  suc- 
cess seemed  evidence  of  a lack  of  devotion  to  Socialist  principles. 
One  party  functionary  said  that  his  Haverhill  comrade  had  “as 
much  class  consciousness  as  an  oyster.”20  Since  the  S.  L.  P.  be- 
lieved deviation  weakened  the  party  more  than  an  occasional 
purge,  Carey  was  a marked  man. 

Less  than  three  months  after  its  only  triumph,  the  Haverhill 
section  notified  national  headquarters  that  it  intended  to  withdraw 
from  the  S.  L.  P.21  Within  a week  The  People  described  Carey 

16.  Gazette,  November  15,  1897. 

17.  Ibid.,  November  27,  1897. 

18.  Ibid.,  December  9,  1897. 

19.  The  People,  December  12,  1897. 

20.  Arthur  Keep,  quoted  in  Ira  Kipnis,  The  American  Socialist  Move- 
ment, 1897-1912  (New  York,  1952),  57- 

21.  Minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  National  Executive  Committee,  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1898,  The  People,  March  6,  1898. 
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as  “economically  a conceited  ignoramus  and  ...  a breeder  and 
retailer  of  slander  against  the  party.”22  Hoping  to  salvage  much 
of  the  general  membership,  DeLeon  ordered  a party  recruiter  to 
proceed  to  Haverhill,  a mission  that  was  rewarded  with  contempt- 
uous indifference.  A widely  advertised  rally,  during  which  Carey 
was  excoriated  and  formally  expelled  from  the  party,  drew  “just 
41  people,  including  two  speakers  and  two  reporters.”23  By  con- 
trast, a reported  eight  hundred  listened  to  one  of  Carey’s  speeches 
later  in  the  month.24  A few  loyal  DeLeonites  tried  to  compete  with 
Carey  and  keep  the  faith,  a prospect  that  seemed  discouraging 
and  futile  when  they  read  in  The  People  that  “whatever  Socialist 
organization”  existed  in  Haverhill  was  “exclusively  ...  the  per- 
sonal following  of  Carey.”25 


Some  months  later,  the  S.  L.  P.  discovered  doctrinal  reasons 
for  the  already-accomplished  expulsion  of  one  of  its  outstanding 
locals.  In  June,  1898,  as  a part  of  local  participation  in  the 
Spanish- American  War,  the  city  government,  with  Carey’s  sup- 
port, appropriated  money  for  a new  armory.  DeLeon  and  the  party 
press  subsequently  used  the  incident  to  demonstrate  Carey’s  politi- 
cal opportunism  and  the  insincerity  of  his  devotion  to  the  working 
class.  The  armory  issue  soon  became  an  ex  post  facto  justification 
for  Carey’s  excommunication,  and  it  was  soon  forgotten  that  the 
result  preceded  the  official  version  of  the  cause.26  Actually,  how- 
ever, Socialist  doctrine  was  not  a primary  cause  of  the  split  be- 
tween the  Haverhill  organization  and  DeLeon’s  centralized  na- 
tional party.  The  root  of  the  disagreement  was  the  desire  of  Carey 
and  his  followers  to  manage  their  own  movement  in  their  own 
way;  Chase,  for  instance,  simply  said  there  was  a difference  of 
tactics  and  methods.”27  Even  before  the  final  separation,  DeLeon 
had  abundant  evidence  of  a reluctance  in  Haverhill  to  take  party 
dictation.  Speakers  and  propaganda  sent  by  national  headquarters 
received  a reception  that  varied  from  chilly  to  frigid.28  Carey  once 


22.  Ibid.,  March  13,  1898. 

23.  Bulletin,  March  11,  1898. 

24.  Ibid.,  March  26,  1898. 

25.  The  People,  March  13,  1898. 

26.  Ibid.,  August  7,  1898,  October  6,  1900,  March  23,  April  6,  August 

J.  s£c  J?  so  Howard  Quint,  The  Forging  of  American  Socialism 

C Columbia,  S.  C.,  1953),  169. 

27.  Gazette,  March  7,  1898. 

28.  The  People,  March  27,  1898. 
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refused  to  endorse  part  of  the  state  ticket  and  always  rejected  the 
party’s  model  platforms  in  favor  of  those  he  wrote  himself.  He 
disregarded  specific  instructions  to  refuse  the  presidency  of  the 
Common  Council.29  In  demanding  local  autonomy,  Haverhill’s 
Socialists  were  instinctively  following  the  pattern  of  successful 
American  political  parties,  but  DeLeon’s  concept  of  regimented 
party  unity  never  permitted  permanent  home  rule.30 

It  was  no  coincidence  that  Eugene  V.  Debs  visited  Haverhill 
just  as  the  dispute  between  Carey  and  DeLeon  boiled  into  open 
recrimination.  Debs  was  the  principal  asset  of  the  Social  Democ- 
racy of  America,  a bitter  rival  of  the  S.  L.  P.  and  a haven  for  a 
wide  variety  of  Socialists.  Within  a week,  some  of  Carey’s  closest 
associates  were  forming  a branch  of  the  Social  Democracy,  and 
John  Chase  had  become  the  organizer  in  the  area.31 

Association  with  Debs’s  organization  was  almost  inevitable.  The 
national  program  was  attractive,  and  Debs  himself  had  gained  a 
personal  following  with  speeches  to  large  and  enthusiastic  Haver- 
hill audiences.32  When  a faction  of  the  Social  Democracy  decided 
to  concentrate  on  political  action,  Chase  and  Carey  rapidly  rose  to 
prominence  in  the  newly-formed  Social  Democratic  Party.  Per- 
haps partly  as  a reaction  to  the  rigidity  of  the  S.  L.  P.,  the  Haver- 
hill branch  urged  the  Social  Democrats  to  enroll  interested  So- 
cialists of  all  persuasions.  When  Debs  and  other  party  leaders 
hesitated  to  join  a large  faction  of  the  S.  L.  P.  led  by  Morris 
Hillquit,  the  Haverhill  Social  Democrat,  the  local  party  weekly, 
championed  unity  on  virtually  any  terms,  and  both  Carey  and 
Chase  were  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  resulting 
merger.33 

Composed  of  miscellaneous  elements,  the  Social  Democratic 
Party  could  not  have  an  inflexible  party  line.  Within  rather  broad 
limits,  the  Haverhill  leaders  were  free  to  cast  Socialism  in  a local 

29.  Ibid.,  August  28,  1898. 

30.  David  Shannon  has  observed  that  local  authority  in  matters  of  doc- 
trine and  political  tactics  was  an  important  element  in  early  Socialist 
success.  The  Socialist  Party  of  America  (New  York,  1955),  6-7,  258-259. 
See  also  Daniel  Bell,  “Marxian  Socialism  in  the  United  States,”  in  Donald 
D.  Egbert  and  Stow  Persons,  ed.,  Socialism  and  American  Life  (Princeton, 
1952),  293. 

31.  Gazette,  March  7,  1898;  Bulletin,  March  10,  1898. 

32.  Gazette,  November  3,  1897,  March  3,  1898. 

33 • HSD,  February  10,  17,  March  17,  April  21,  28,  June  2,  16,  30, 
December  8,  1900;  see  also  Social  Democratic  Herald,  April  28,  1900. 
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mold.  The  typical  municipal  platform  paid  lip  service  to  Marxist 
ideology  in  a preamble  full  of  the  usual  cliches  about  the  class 
struggle,  the  unity  of  the  workers,  and  the  inevitability  of  victory. 
Having  made  a gesture  toward  orthodoxy,  local  candidates  ad- 
vocated more  immediate,  practical  measures.  Municipal  owner- 
ship of  utilities  and  transportation  facilities  was  the  only  demand 
that  was  distinctly  Socialistic,  and  even  that  plank  was  less  radical 
than  the  nationalization  proposals  of  the  Populists  in  1892.  The 
rest  of  the  platform  included  reforms  that  were  to  be  common- 
place in  progressive  programs  a decade  later.  Haverhill’s  Social- 
ists wanted  to  give  the  citizens  a larger  role  in  governing  them- 
selves through  the  use  of  the  initiative,  the  referendum,  and  the 
recall.  They  thought  the  public  had  the  right  to  scrutinize  the 
direction  of  the  city  by  attending  the  meetings  of  its  governing 
bodies.  They  promised  to  institute  public  works  projects  for  the 
unemployed,  an  eight-hour  day  and  a two-dollar  wage  for  city 
employees,  and  food  and  clothing  for  children  who  were  denied 
an  education  for  want  of  these  necessities.  The  Socialists  attacked 
the  continued  existence  of  unguarded  railroad  grade  crossings, 
where  numerous  accidents  had  occurred,  and  which  had  become 
a symbol  of  corporate  privilege.  Finally,  the  Socialists  bound 
themselves  to  provide  the  community  with  more  equitable  taxes.34 
The  whole  program  was  so  moderate  that  a staunch  partisan  of 
William  McKinley  agreed  with  part  of  it  and  found  “people  as  a 
rule  ...  in  hearty  sympathy”  with  Socialist  demands.35 

An  appealing  platform  was  not  the  most  important  element  in 
the  rising  tide  of  Socialist  success.  Party  management  displayed  a 
tactical  skill  that  divided  opponents  must  have  envied.  Candidates 
were  able  to  focus  the  city’s  attention  on  issues  of  their  choosing, 
and  then  to  identify  Socialism  with  the  popular  choice. 

Just  before  the  campaign  of  November,  1898,  an  ugly  labor 
dispute  again  rocked  Haverhill.  The  local  street  railway  company, 
apparently  hoping  to  have  its  employees  assume  financial  respon- 
sibility for  accidents  on  the  line,  demanded  that  employees  be 
bonded  at  their  own  expense.  When  the  company  refused  to  ne- 
gotiate, more  than  half  of  the  men  resigned.  Support  for  those 

34-  Municipal  platforms  are  printed  in  the  Gazette , November  17,  1898, 
and  the  HSD,  November  18,  1899,  and  November  24,  1900. 

35.  Gazette,  December  1,  1898. 
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who  resigned  showed  itself  as  bitterness  against  the  company  that 
threatened  to  become  uncontrolled  violence.  James  Carey,  still 
President  of  the  Council,  and  running  for  the  Massachusetts 
General  Court,  worked  within  the  city  government  for  a peaceful 
solution  that  would  favor  the  employees.  In  public  appearances, 
he  warned  against  disorder,  and  reminded  his  listeners  that  their 
resentment  could  be  expressed  by  ballot.  Two  weeks  before  the 
election,  Louis  M.  Scates,  a former  conductor  on  the  line,  became 
Carey’s  running  mate  and  a belated  Socialist  candidate  for  the 
General  Court.36  Scates’s  nomination  dramatized  the  party’s  sup- 
port for  the  employees  and  was  well  received  by  an  aroused  elec- 
torate. Debs  again  visited  Haverhill  to  lead  a climactic  rally.  Three 
days  later,  Carey  easily  bested  three  opponents;  Scates’s  margin 
was  small,  but  even  a slim  victory  shocked  the  Gazette.  Carey’s  vic- 
tory could  be  attributed  to  his  personal  following,  to  the  large  labor 
vote  in  his  district,  to  his  reputation  gained  in  nearly  a decade  of 
reform  agitation,  to  his  skill  on  the  stump,  and  to  his  record  in 
city  government.  Scates,  on  the  other  hand,  discussed  the  street 
railway  trouble  to  the  exclusion  of  other  topics,  and  he  won  on 
that  issue  alone.37 

“Our  First  Campaign  A Glorious  Victory,”  proclaimed  the 
ecstatic  Social  Democratic  Herald  to  Socialist  subscribers  through- 
out the  nation.38  The  Haverhill  organization,  hoping  to  sustain 
political  momentum  through  the  municipal  campaign  in  Decem- 
ber, hardly  paused  for  self-congratulation.  Within  the  week  dis- 
cussion of  strategy  began,  and,  with  John  Chase  again  the  candi- 
date for  mayor,  the  party  was  seeking  control  of  the  city  govern- 
ment.39 Apprehension  caused  by  Socialist  progress  did  not  prevent 
the  Republicans  from  quarreling  over  prohibition,  a dispute  that 
produced  an  independent  candidate  for  mayor  who  ultimately 
gained  nearly  as  much  support  as  the  incumbent  Democrat.40 
With  the  dominant  Republican  machine  temporarily  in  bad  re- 
pair, and  the  Democrats,  after  a brief  and  uninspiring  resurgence, 
retreating  to  a more  congenial  token  opposition,  the  Socialists  had 

36.  Based  on  accounts  in  the  Gazette,  August  26,  1898-October  27, 
1898,  passim. 

37.  Ibid.,  November  8,  1898. 

38.  Social  Democratic  Herald,  November  12,  1898. 

39.  Gazette,  November  10,  17,  1898. 

40.  Ibid.,  December  3,  9,  10,  12,  1898. 
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a rare  opportunity.  Two  Socialist  nominees  for  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men rejected  a proffered  Democratic  endorsement,  a gesture  that 
reflected  confidence  as  well  as  principle.41  Workingmen  backed 
conviction  with  cash  and  formed  syndicates  to  wager  large  sums 
on  Chase’s  victory.42 

“Outpost  Number  One  of  the  Citadel  of  Capitalism”  has  fallen, 
trumpeted  the  Social  Democratic  Herald,  announcing  that  Chase 
had  become  the  nation’s  first  Socialist  mayor.43  The  party  also  in- 
creased to  three  its  representation  in  the  Common  Council,  and 
gained  three  of  the  seven  seats  on  the  municipal  Board  of  Aider- 
men.  The  national  publicity  that  followed  the  election  was  gener- 
ally mild  and  editors  were  inclined  to  view  the  returns  with  per- 
spective. “This  queer  event  in  Haverhill,”  observed  the  New  York 
Sun,  “was  due  to  an  unfortunate  division  in  the  ranks  of  the  Re- 
publicans.”44 The  Boston  Transcript  suspected  that  responsibility 
would  teach  the  Socialists  caution  and  perhaps  even  make  them 
conservative.45  Closer  to  home,  the  Gazette  hoped  that  local  poli- 
ticians had  learned  of  the  dangers  of  disunity,  remarked  that  the 
still-simmering  street  railway  dispute  had  had  a bearing  on  the 
result,  and  embarked  on  a campaign  to  reassure  outsiders  who 
might  decide  that  Haverhill  was  a bastion  of  economic  and  politi- 
cal radicalism.46 


In  the  months  that  followed,  the  Gazette  alerted  the  city  to 
continued  Socialist  political  activity  and  warned  strategists  in  the 
major  parties  that  only  honesty  and  devotion  to  principle  could 
restore  the  public  faith  that  had  been  undermined  by  ambition 
and  corruption.47  Unusual  interest  in  political  affairs  foreshadow- 
ed close  contests  in  the  fall.  The  Socialists  imported  Mary  Eliza- 
beth Lease,  the  Kansas-Populist-turned-Socialist,  to  address  a re- 
ported crowd  of  ten  thousand  at  the  annual  Labor  Day  picnic,  an 
event  that  traditionally  inaugurated  the  political  season.48  The 
party  nominated  a full  slate  to  run  with  Carey  and  Scates,  candi- 
dates for  re-election,  and  the  battles  of  1899  began  in  earnest. 


41.  Ibid.,  November  23,  1898. 

42.  Ibid.,  November  29,  1898. 

43-  Social  Democratic  Herald,  December  17,  1898. 

44-  Quoted  in  Literary  Digest,  XVIII  (January  14,  1899),  35. 

45- Loc.  cit.  ” 


46.  Gazette,  December  12,  1898;  March  28,  July  17,  1 

47.  Ibid.,  March  22,  April  27,  May  3,  1899 

48.  Ibid.,  September  5,  1899 
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During  the  campaign,  the  Appeal  to  Reason , a midwestern  So- 
cialist paper  that  circulated  widely,  concluded  that  the  Socialists 
had  in  effect  eliminated  the  Democrats  as  a factor  in  Haverhill 
politics.49  In  several  districts,  indeed,  the  Democrats  did  endorse 
the  Republican  nominee,  while  the  Republicans  themselves,  no 
longer  complacent,  closed  ranks  to  eliminate  the  divisions  that  had 
permitted  a Socialist  plurality  in  1898.  Sensing  that  popular  re- 
sentment against  the  street  railway  company  had  cooled,  the 
G.  O.  P.  concentrated  on  capturing  Scates’s  seat,  since  beating 
Carey  seemed  at  best  a forlorn  hope.50  The  Socialists,  for  their 
part,  whose  survival  and  prestige  depended  on  continued  success, 
launched  a weekly  newspaper  to  promote  their  cause  and  to  pub- 
licize their  candidates,51  The  Haverhill  Social  Democrat  published 
and  defended  the  records  of  Socialist  legislators,  but  the  Republi- 
cans focused  on  vaguely  defined  dangers  of  Socialist  ideology  and 
ignored  the  candidates  and  their  records.52 

The  verdict  of  the  voters  was  inconclusive.  If  no  one  was  wholly 
satisfied,  both  sides  could  reasonably  claim  victory.  In  spite  of 
increased  support  for  every  Socialist  nominee,  Carey  alone  won. 
The  Socialists  admitted  disappointment,  but  were  consoled  by  “a 
victory  gained  morally”  that  promised  “greater  victories  yet  to 
come.”53  The  Republicans  felt  that  Scates’s  defeat  was  only  the 
first  indication  of  declining  Socialist  strength.54  Both  groups  con- 
fidently predicted  complete  vindication  in  the  impending  muni- 
cipal campaign. 

A “Citizens’  Committee,”  meeting  just  before  the  election  of 
state  officers,  ensured  continued  cooperation  between  the  major 
parties.  The  Committee  proposed  a unified  slate  that  both  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  subsequently  accepted.55  The  Gazette  edito- 
rially advised  all  non-Socialists  to  forget  their  differences  in  a 
joint  crusade  to  eradicate  Socialism,  while  the  news  columns  re- 
ported considerable  popular  reluctance  to  swallow  the  “Citizens’  ” 

49.  Quoted  in  HSD,  November  11,  1899. 

50.  Gazette,  September  30,  October  21,  November  6,  1899. 

51.  See  Henry  F.  Bedford,  ‘“The  Haverhill  Social  Democrat’:  Spokesman 
for  Socialism,”  Labor  History  (New  York)  II,  (Winter,  1961),  82-89, 
for  a history  of  this  Socialist  weekly. 

52.  Gazette,  October  21-November  1,  1899,  passim. 

53.  HSD,  November  n,  1899. 

54.  Gazette,  November  8,  1899. 

55.  Ibid.,  November  4,  9,  10,  1899. 
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ticket  that  emerged  from  the  smoke-filled  room.56  The  Socialists, 
who  unanimously  renominated  Chase  in  an  open  caucus,  took 
advantage  of  this  resentment  with  attacks  on  “fusion”  and  “boss- 
ism”  that  became  standard  weapons  in  the  Socialist  arsenal.57  The 
Citizens’  candidates,  obviously  continuing  the  Republican  strategy 
used  in  the  previous  election,  refused  to  consider  either  the  charges 
of  the  Socialists  or  the  problems  of  the  city.  Instead,  Mellen  A. 
Pingree,  the  corporation  lawyer  who  headed  the  ticket,  lectured 
the  electorate  about  the  Socialist  doctrine  of  free  love,  and  the 
consequent  threat  to  organized  religion  and  the  family.58  The  So- 
cialists retorted  that  complementary  industrial  conditions  endan- 
ger the  sanctity  of  the  home,  and  that  Socialism  and  religion  were 
not  antithetical,  but  contemporary.59  Not  content  merely  to  rebut 
the  offensive  of  the  opposition,  the  Socialists  swore  out  an  indict- 
ment as  well.  The  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad,  said  Carey,  stocked 
Pingree’s  treasury,  enabling  the  Citizens’  to  have  both  cash  and 
whiskey  available  when  the  polls  opened.60  The  Socialists  also 
took  a forthright  stand  on  two  questions  to  be  settled  by  referen- 
dum, a luxury  the  Citizens’,  united  only  by  common  opposition 
to  the  Socialists,  could  not  afford.  Socialists  had  long  championed 
an  eight-hour  day  for  city  employees  and  the  abolition  of  grade 
crossings,  and  the  popularity  of  the  party’s  position  was  amply 
demonstrated  on  election  day.  The  local  gas  company  inadvertently 
helped  Chase  by  obstructing  an  investigation  into  the  utility’s  ex- 
tortionate rate  structure  and  its  financial  sleight-of-hand.67 

The  campaign  was  bitter;  the  contest  was  close;  the  result  was 
altogether  memorable.62  Chase  won  a clear  majority  of  the  vote, 
and  the  party  maintained  its  position  on  the  deliberative  boards 
of  the  city.  All  in  all,  wrote  one  Socialist  exuberantly,  “the  great- 
est event  in  the  history  of  Haverhill  has  taken  place.”63 

In  theory,  of  course,  the  election  of  Socialist  candidates  ought 
to  have  resulted  in  the  enactment  of  the  Socialist  program.  Chase 


56 .Ibid.,  November  n,  27,  December  6,  7,  n,  i8oq. 

57- HSD,  November  n,  18,  25,  1899. 

58.  Gazette , November  18,  20,  22,  29,  1899. 

November  23,  1899;  HSD,  November  25,  1899;  see  also 
HSD,  December  23,  1899. 

60.  HSD,  November  18,  1899. 

61.  Gazette,  November  15,  29,  1899;  HSD,  November  25,  December 
2>  *899;  Outlook,  LXIII  (December  16,  1899),  904. 

62.  HSD,  December  9,  1899;  Gazette,  December  5,  6,  1899. 

63.  Elizabeth  H.  Thomas,  in  the  HSD,  December  16,  1899! 
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himself  knew  the  folly  of  such  an  expectation  and  warned  his 
supporters  not  to  hope  for  too  much.64  In  assessing  his  first  term 
for  a national  magazine,  he  candidly  admitted  that  his  achieve- 
ments were  “confined  mainly  to  minor  reforms  in  municipal  gov- 
ernment.”65 Checked  by  a hostile  majority  in  other  branches  of 
city  government  and  by  a city  charter  that  gave  little  opportunity 
for  Socialist  experimentation,  Chases  administrations  were  moder- 
ate indeed.  The  Socialists  did  eventually  force  a reduction  in  gas 
rates,  and  they  did  create  an  atmosphere  in  which  the  worker 
could  look  to  the  politician  for  a sympathetic  hearing.  But  So- 
cialist talk  about  reviewing  the  franchises  of  local  utilities,  or  about 
requiring  the  use  of  underground  electrical  conduits,  resulted  only 
in  publicity.  And  political  opposition,  sometimes  in  the  city  and 
sometimes  in  the  State  House,  stymied  the  program  for  employing 
day  labor  on  municipal  building  projects,  blocked  the  two-dollar 
wage  for  eight  hours  of  work,  and  even  preserved  the  unguarded 
grade  crossings.66 

Although  the  influential  Springfield  Republican  found  Socialist 
legislators  a “positive  element  for  good,”  in  practical  terms  these 
representatives  were  virtually  ineffective.67  Futility  was  not  the  re- 
sult of  inactivity,  for  Carey  regularly  brought  in  a series  of  reform 
bills  that  were  just  as  regularly  interred  in  a committee.  Much  of 
Carey’s  legislative  program  grew  directly  out  of  his  association  with 
organized  labor.  He  asked  the  legislature  to  require  school  attend- 
ance for  two  additional  years.  He  advocated  the  eight-hour  day 
for  state,  county,  and  town  employees.  He  introduced  various 
measures  to  protect  or  to  increase  the  authority  of  unions.  Carey 
tried  to  promote  public  ownership  of  utilities  and  transportation 
facilities,  proposals  that  got  predictably  scant  consideration.  Both 
Socialist  representatives  supported  measures  that  limited  corporate 
privilege  and  lobbying;  both  favored  granting  more  autonomy  to 
local  communities.68  The  Socialists,  in  short,  supported  the  sort  of 
reform  program  that  disgusted  more  doctrinaire  Marxists.  A local 

64.  HSD,  November  18,  1899. 

65.  John  C.  Chase,  “Municipal  Socialism  in  America,”  Independent, 
LII  (January  25,  1899),  250. 

66.  This  estimate  of  the  Socialist  administrations  is  based  on  nearly 
weekly  reports  in  the  HSD,  1899-1900,  and  even  more  frequent  accounts 
in  the  Gazette,  1898-1900. 

67.  Quoted  in  HSD,  July  21,  1900. 

68.  HSD,  October  28,  1899  and  October  27,  1900  summarizes  the 
records  of  the  Socialist  members  of  the  General  Court. 
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correspondent,  using  invective  worthy  of  DeLeon  himself,  des- 
cribed Carey’s  first  term  for  The  People: 

Last  year  it  was  confidently  expected  that  Carey  would  make 
the  gold  foil  on  the  hump  of  the  State  House  turn  green  with 
envy  at  his  superior  brightness.  Instead  of  that,  he  has  only 
succeeded  in  impressing ...  on  his  fellow-members  that 
there  is  no  toady,  no  lick-spittle,  no  fawner,  no  cringer  like 
that  which  plays  upon  the  working  class.69 

Even  when  immediate  political  conditions  did  not  dictate  mod- 
eration, the  Haverhill  Socialists  were  not  very  good  Marxists.  The 
local  Socialist  paper,  for  instance,  modified  Debs’s  reported  pro- 
phesy of  an  impending,  bloody  revolution.  The  revolution,  correct- 
ed the  Social  Democrat , would  be  “a  peaceful  revolution  that  will 
bring  ...  the  peace  that  knoweth  life  everlasting.”70  When  Debs 
spoke  in  Haverhill,  he  talked  not  of  blood  and  revolution,  but  of 
private  property  and  the  rights  of  small  businessmen.71  A new 
editor  who  attempted  to  use  the  Haverhill  paper  to  instruct  his 
readers  in  Marxist  theory  was  tolerated  only  until  the  next  cam- 
paign, when  a Harvard-educated  minister,  without  Marxist  pre- 
tensions, replaced  him.72  The  code  of  proper  Socialist  conduct  re- 
flected both  the  evangelical  aspect  of  Populism  and  the  Puritan 
heritage  of  New  England  more  than  the  traditional  values  of  the 
industrial  proletariat.  “Don’t,”  pleaded  the  Social  Democrat , “dis- 
grace Socialism  ...  by  getting  drunk,  by  gambling,  by  cheating, 
fighting,  swearing,  or  in  any  other  way  behaving  indecently.”73 
Subordinate  to  this  commandment  was  one  that  indicated  Haver- 
hill’s slight  acquaintance  with  the  canon  of  “scientific  socialism.” 
Don’t  say  you  read  Marx’  [sic]  when  you  have  never  seen  his 
books,  or  if  you  have  seen  them,  when  you  have  never  been  able 
to  understand  a single  paragraph  . . .”74 


v 6i9<  Ttf  Pe°ple>  November  12,  1899;  see  also  The  Weekly  People  (New 
York),  March  22,  1902,  for  another  acid  comment  about  Carey's  career 
in  the  legislature. 

70.  HSD,  November  17,  1900. 

71  .Ibid.,  December  2,  1899. 

72,  ?fe^0rd’  " <The  Haverhill  Social  Democrat'  ...,''  loc.  cit.,  86-87. 

73.  HSD , January  5,  1901.  The  revivalistic  fervor  of  the  movement  is 
further  iHustrated  in  Leonard  D.  Abbott,  “The  Socialist  Movement  in 
Massachusetts,  Outlook,  LXIV  (February  17,  1900),  41 1.  Ralph  Gard- 
ner,  a retired  attorney  who  knew  most  of  the  Haverhill  Socialists  well, 
told  the  author  that  many  of  them,  dissatisfied  with  formal  Christianity, 
discovered  in  Socialism  a substitute  religion,  a practical  Christianity  with- 
out mysticism,  theology,  or  church.  (Interview,  August  19,  i960.) 

74-  HSD,  January  5,  1901. 
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The  Socialist  movement  in  Haverhill,  then,  was  the  kind  of 
political  phenomenon  that  might  have  appeared  in  another  com- 
munity as  a reform  or  progressive  ticket,  or  perhaps  a Union  or 
Labor  Party.  The  commitment  to  Socialism,  even  as  Eugene 
Debs,  for  example,  understood  the  term,  was  superficial  among 
Haverhill’s  leaders  and  virtually  non-existent  among  the  general 
members.  Victory  in  Haverhill  thrilled  Socialists  all  over  the  na- 
tion and  gained  a measure  of  recognition  for  their  party;  yet  in  a 
very  real  sense  the  larger  organization  received  less  than  it  gave. 
Socialists  from  New  York  to  St.  Louis  contributed  to  funds  for 
Haverhill  campaigns,  while  the  whole  Massachusetts  state  organi- 
zation was  notoriously  niggardly  in  its  support  of  the  national 
body.75  And  candidates  for  national  office  found  it  almost  as  hard 
to  get  ballots  as  to  get  cash.  Even  Debs  ran  well  behind  the  entire 
local  slate;  in  1900,  for  instance,  Chase  doubled  Debs’s  total  vote, 
and  still  lost  the  election.76 

In  1900,  indeed,  most  of  the  Haverhill  Socialists  met  defeat. 
Carey  survived  a rather  drab  campaign,  but  the  municipal  ticket 
was  less  fortunate.  The  Republicans  nominated  a shoeworker,  in- 
auspiciously  named  Isaac  Poor,  and  then  campaigned,  somewhat 
illogically,  on  the  need  for  a business-like  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  city.  The  Democratic  nominee  again  created  a non- 
Socialist  coalition  by  withdrawing  from  the  race  just  before  the 
election.  Chase  made  a listless  effort  to  defy  the  unwritten  ban 
against  third  terms,  and  the  party,  unable  to  find  new  crusades  to 
mobilize  the  electorate,  discovered  that  old  issues  did  not  reawaken 
old  enthusiasm.77  Two  Socialist  members  of  the  Common  Council 
survived  the  debacle. 

Political  observers  sought  the  moral.  DeLeon’s  followers  herald- 
ed the  result  as  “the  beginning  of  the  enlightenment  of  the  work- 
ingmen” of  Haverhill.78  The  Social  Democratic  Herald , temporari- 
ly feuding  with  the  Haverhill  group,  attributed  the  setback  to  the 
lack  of  “moral  and  material  aid”  from  the  parent  organization.79 
A national  magazine  reported  that  a temporary  dislocation  in  the 
shoe  industry  frightened  the  voters  away  from  Socialist  candi- 

7 5- Ibid.,  November  25,  1899,  January  12,  1901;  Social  Democratic 
Herald,  August  5,  1899. 

76.  HSD,  November  10,  December  8,  1900. 

77.  Ibid.,  October  6-December  15,  1900,  passim. 

78.  The  Weekly  People,  December  15,  1900. 

79.  Social  Democratic  Herald,  December  15,  1900. 
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dates,80  but  a local  weekly  believed  that  Chase  had  simply  been 
the  victim  of  the  traditional  resistance  to  a third  term.81  The  Ha- 
verhill Social  Democrat  was  disappointed  that  the  majority  had 
listened  to  “the  puerile  arguments”  and  “the  makeshift  issues”  of 
the  “republican  and  democratic  machines,  prohibitionists,  rum- 
sellers,  churches,  the  daily  press,”  and  other  groups  that  opposed 
progress.82 

With  the  exception  of  the  habitually  premature  optimism  of 
the  S.  L.  P.,  all  of  the  contemporary  diagnoses  of  the  situation 
seemed  to  imply  a Socialist  recovery.  The  illness,  however,  was 
advanced  beyond  these  preliminary  estimates.  Jurisdictional  dis- 
putes sapped  the  strength  of  the  local  labor  movement.83  The 
middle-class  voter  tired  of  broad  and  unfulfilled  promises  of  re- 
form.84 The  Republicans  learned  that  inter-party  splits  were  an 
expensive  luxury  and  took  back  from  the  Socialists  the  power  to 
select  the  issues  for  the  campaign.  A narrow  victory  in  the  dis- 
puted mayoral  election  of  1902  indicated  fingering  Socialist  vital- 
ity, but  Carey’s  defeat  in  1903  was  an  infallible  sign  of  fatal 
weakness.  After  temporary  national  notoriety,  the  Socialist  phase 
of  the  reform  tradition  in  Haverhill  was  over. 

80.  “The  Socialist  Defeat  in  Haverhill,”  Outlook,  LXVI  (December  22, 
1900),  959. 

81.  Saturday  Evening  Criterion  (Haverhill),  December  8,  1900. 

82 . HSD,  December  8,  1900.  The  Literary  Digest,  XXI  (December  15, 
1900),  724,  contains  a sample  of  the  national  editorial  reaction  to  the 
election. 

83.  Horace  B.  Davis,  Shoes,  the  Workers  and  the  Industry  (New  York 
1940),  185-189. 

84.  “American  Socialism,”  Independent,  LII  (December  13,  1900) 
3004. 


WILLIAM  MORRIS  HUNT: 

THE  PORTRAIT  OF  LEMUEL  SHAW 

By  Frederic  A.  Sharf 

On  December  22,  1 8 59,  a delivery  wagon  from  Boston  pulled 
up  in  front  of  the  Court  House  in  Salem.  A group  of  men  as- 
sembled to  lift  a bulky  wooden  packing  case  off  the  wagon  and 
deposited  it  in  the  hallway  of  the  building.  The  case  was  opened 
and  a large  framed  painting  was  removed. 

It  had  been  almost  a year  since  the  Essex  Bar  Association  had 
voted  to  commission  a portrait  of  Lemuel  Shaw,  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court,  in  recognition  of  his  long  years 
of  public  service  and  his  great  contributions  to  the  law.  Born  in 
1781,  he  had  become  Chief  Justice  in  the  summer  of  1830,  and 
he  was  still  going  strong  in  January  of  1859  when  he  consented 
to  the  Association’s  proposal.  Having  obtained  Shaw’s  permission, 
a committee  was  chosen  to  select  the  artist.  Its  leader  was  William 
C.  Endicott,  a leading  Salem  citizen  and  a patron  of  the  arts.1 

After  serious  deliberation,  the  committee  decided  on  William 
Morris  Hunt.  On  April  28,  1859,  Hunt  wrote  to  Endicott  out- 
lining his  scale  of  prices.  For  a portrait  head,  he  charged  $200; 
for  a half-length  $500;  while  a full  length  portrait  ranged  be- 
tween $700  and  $1000.  Hunt  was  anxious  to  do  the  job  and 
made  this  plain  by  telling  Endicott  that  he  would  shade  his  prices 
to  work  within  the  budget  of  the  committee.  The  financial  aspect 
of  this  commission  seems  to  have  dropped  here. 

Close  friends  tried  to  talk  Hunt  out  of  taking  on  the  task.  They 
knew  he  would  never  get  his  price,  and  they  argued  that  Boston 
did  not  need  another  portrait  specialist.  But  Hunt  was  not  inter- 
ested in  the  money,  for  he  had  married  into  one  of  Boston’s  weal- 
thiest commercial  families,  and  he  viewed  the  Shaw  commission 
as  a professional  challenge.  He  began  work  in  the  middle  of  May, 
knowing  that  the  Association  had  raised  only  $100.  This  sum  bore 
no  relation  to  the  ambitious  full  length  portrait  which  began  to 
take  shape  in  a small  studio  in  the  Mercantile  Building  at  the 
corner  of  Summer  and  Hawley  Street  in  downtown  Boston. 

1.  Some  of  the  source  material  for  this  article  comes  from  a series  of 
eight  letters  from  Hunt  to  Endicott,  now  in  the  library  of  the  Essex 
Institute. 
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William  Morris  Hunt  came  of  an  old  New  England  family.2 
While  a student  at  Harvard,  Hunt  developed  an  interest  in  the 
arts,  and  he  studied  the  art  of  cameo  cutting  in  Boston.  Eager  to 
continue  in  the  plastic  arts,  he  left  college  to  travel  in  Europe, 
eventually  heading  for  Rome  and  the  studio  of  the  sculptor,  Henry 
K.  Brown.  From  Rome,  he  moved  to  Dusseldorf,  then  a fashion- 
able center  for  American  art  students,  but  he  reacted  unfavorably 
to  the  rigid  German  systems  of  instruction,  and  finally  settled  in 
Paris. 


In  Paris,  Hunt  abandoned  sculpture  and  enrolled  in  the  studio 
of  the  painter,  Thomas  Couture.  Couture  was  the  leading  classi- 
cist of  the  day,  a man  of  the  old  school  who  was  rooted  in  the 
traditions  of  the  past.  Hunt  learned  much  from  this  discipline, — 
he  was  taught  to  draw  and  to  compose  in  the  manner  of  the  Old 
Masters.  From  1845  to  i849>  Hunt  studied  under  Couture  and 
became  his  prize  pupil. 

Meanwhile,  Hunt’s  curious  intellect  was  aroused  by  a new 
artistic  movement.  At  the  Paris  Salon  of  1850,  he  paid  $60 
for  a work  by  an  unknown  Frenchman,  Francois  Millet.  It  was 
entitled  “The  Sower!”  He  soon  bought  so  many  Millets,  both  for 
himself  and  for  his  friends,  that  it  became  the  talk  of  Paris.  As 
his  admiration  for  Millet  grew,  a break  with  Couture  was  inevit- 
able, for  the  classical  and  materialistic  art  of  Couture  was  at  odds 
with  the  mystic  and  earthy  art  of  Millet.  Hunt  opened  his  own 
studio  in  1850,  dividing  his  time  between  Paris  and  Barbizon 
where  Millet  worked. 


At  Barbizon,  an  entirely  new  way  of  life  was  opened  to  Hunt. 
He  wore  loose  peasant  blouses  and  wooden  shoes  like  his  new 
idol;  he  lived  and  ate  in  rustic  homes  and  country  inns;  he  went 
out  with  Millet  into  the  fields  and  forests  sketching.  Millet  taught 
Hunt  to  observe  nature  closely  and  to  love  deeply  all  that  he  saw. 
Back  at  the  studio,  the  sketches  served  as  inspiration:  the  notes 
would  be  synthesized  with  the  artist’s  inner  feelings.  Hunt  was 
warned  never  to  be  the  slave  of  nature,  never  merely  to  copy  the 
notes  he  had  made  of  her  likeness,  but  to  meditate  upon  them  and 
then  evoke  his  picture  with  imagination.  Technical  and  formal 


3'Jlia“  Morris  Hunt  was  born  in  Brattleboro,  Vermont  on  March 
tives  8 4’  HlS  fathCr  WaS  3 Judge’  and  SerVCd  “ the  H°USe  of  RePresenta- 
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considerations  were  secondary.  This  new  art  was  an  art  of  feeling, 
and  its  disciples  must  be  poets  in  paint. 

In  1855,  Hunt  returned  to  America.  He  was  married  in  1856, 
and  settled  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island  two  years  later.  At  this 
time,  the  town  was  already  a fashionable  watering  place,  and  it 
soon  became  voguish  to  have  one’s  portrait  done  by  Hunt  while 
vacationing  in  the  town.  Sittings  began  at  10  A.M.  at  the  studio 
on  Church  Street.  Hunt,  with  his  flowing  beard,  attired  in  a velvet 
jacket  and  a scarlet  sash,  was  the  embodiment  of  all  that  was 
considered  artistic.  Wine  was  served  to  the  sitter,  and  soon  he  was 
relaxed  and,  at  the  same  time,  enchanted  by  the  artist’s  dynamic 
personality. 

Around  his  Newport  studio  gathered  a small  group  of  students. 
Hunt  believed  that  the  artist  was  obliged  to  be  a teacher,  both 
through  lectures  and  by  the  force  of  his  example.  His  pupils  in- 
cluded Henry  and  William  James,  and,  most  important,  John 
LaFarge.  LaFarge  had  studied  with  Couture  in  Paris,  and  he 
hoped  to  continue  his  studies  of  form  and  classical  methods  under 
Hunt.  But  LaFarge  found  that  Hunt  had  changed.  He  was  too 
often  floundering  amidst  somewhat  muddy  recipes  that  were  only 
half-baked  imitations  of  Millet,  and  the  money-making  recipes 
which  the  popularity  of  the  portrait  in  America  forced  upon  the 
artist  who  sought  recognition.  Prosperity  in  Newport  had  given 
Hunt  no  peace  of  mind,  and  no  sense  of  direction. 

Unquestionably,  Hunt  saw  the  Shaw  commission  as  a chance 
to  redeem  himself  in  a project  which  would  demand  all  the  tech- 
nical training  at  his  command,  plus  the  sensitivity  necessary  to 
evoke  the  inner  spirit  of  an  inspiring  individual.  Work  on  the 
portrait  progressed  easily  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1859, 
for  Hunt  was  in  complete  rapport  with  his  subject.3  So  explicit 
was  the  artist’s  idea  of  how  he  wanted  to  portray  the  eminent 
jurist,  that  he  would  not  let  even  Mrs.  Shaw  see  the  portrait  while 
the  work  was  in  progress.  He  was  afraid  that  she  would  demand 
a sentimental  and  idealized  version  of  her  husband.  Hunt  wanted 
to  capture  the  spiritual  essence  of  the  man. 

By  autumn,  the  painting  was  done  and  Hunt  turned  his  at- 

3.  In  later  years,  he  became  well  known  for  refusing  to  paint  such 
illustrious  sitters  as  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
because  they  seemed  restless  and  impatient  while  he  was  studying  them. 
Their  reluctance  drained  his  enthusiasm,  and  he  stopped  work. 
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tention  to  its  proper  framing.  He  was  anxious  to  set  off  his  picture 
to  the  best  advantage.  Conferring  with  his  brother,  Richard,  an 
architect,  he  had  a very  special  frame  designed  in  New  York.  It 
had  already  been  agreed  that  the  Commissioners  of  Essex  County 
would  pay  for  it,  since  the  portrait  was  to  hang  in  the  County 
Court  House.  A figure  of  $100  was  decided  on,  but  when  Hunt 
went  to  New  York  to  check  on  the  progress  of  the  frame,  he  found 
that  its  cost  was  going  to  run  much  higher.  In  October,  he  wrote 
to  Endicott  that  the  frame  would  cost  $175,  and  that  if  the 
Commissioners  could  not  make  up  the  difference,  he  would  pay 
it  himself. 

In  November,  the  portrait  was  framed  and  ready  to  be  shown 
publicly.  Hunt  wrote  to  Endicott  that  he  would  bring  the  picture 
to  Boston  as  soon  as  he  had  completed  some  other  unfinished 
work.  Arriving  in  Boston  the  first  week  in  December,  Hunt  found 
such  a keen  interest  in  the  painting  that  he  decided  to  exhibit  it 
briefly  at  an  art  gallery  on  Washington  Street.4  Shaw  had  agreed 
to  go  along  with  this  procedure,  for  it  was  not  uncommon  to  let 
the  public  see  a painting  before  it  was  moved  to  its  ultimate  destin- 
ation. For  several  weeks  it  attracted  much  favorable  attention  in 
Boston. 

During  the  evening  of  December  22,  Hunt  personally  super- 
vised the  installation  of  the  portrait  on  the  Courtroom  wall.  All 
during  the  following  day,  visitors  milled  through  the  Court  House 
admiring  the  picture.  Before  them  was  a massive,  full  length  repre- 
sentation of  the  great  judge,  standing  erect,  his  right  hand  resting 
on  a large  black  letter  folio  lying  on  the  table,  his  left  hand  hold- 
ing a file  of  legal  papers.  He  was  in  the  act  of  charging  the  jury. 
The  Salem  Register  summed  up  local  feelings: 

We  have  a great  subject  and  a great  picture.  The  frame  is 
massive  and  severely  simple  . . . The  Chief  too  is  in  his  own 
place  ...  the  high  seat  of  justice  ...  a granite  temple  devot- 
ed to  the  administration  of  the  law,  and  there  may  his  vener- 
able image  remain  from  age  to  age,  to  be  seen  and  read  of  all 
men  and  to  illustrate  to  the  coming  generations  the  person 
and  presence  of  the  great  oracle  of  the  law.5 

4.  The  gallery's  location  was  in  the  store  of  Williams  & Everett.  It  was 
the  leading  place  to  see  the  latest  works  of  art  in  Boston.  At  the  same  time 
that  the  Shaw  portrait  was  being  exhibited  there,  a statue  by  the  Salem 
sculptress  Louisa  Lander  was  also  on  exhibit. 

5.  Salem  Register,  December  27,  1859. 
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Contemporary  opinion  focused  on  the  picture  as  a historical 
document.  This  was  in  keeping  with  a much  discussed  theory 
that  the  place  of  art  in  America  was  to  memorialize  men  and 
events  of  our  nation’s  history;  that  government  and  organizations 
would  be  the  principal  patrons  of  the  arts;  and  that  paintings  and 
sculpture  would  always  adorn  public  places  for  the  edification  of 
the  people.  Art  would  thus  be  fostered,  and  the  artist  in  America 
would  be  enabled  to  make  a living.  It  was  in  this  spirit  that  the 
Essex  Bar  Association  had  commissioned  the  portrait.  Contem- 
porary reaction  reflects  this  spirit,  for  the  picture  was  something 
to  be  “read,”  an  object  which  would  “illustrate.”  Highest  praise 
was  reserved  for  its  accuracy,  its  “exact  fidelity  in  form  and  line- 
ament to  the  living  judge.”6  Such  were  the  values  of  that  day. 
Seen  against  this  background,  one  realizes  the  scope  of  Hunt’s 
achievement,  as  well  as  the  difficult  conditions  under  which  any 
artistic  endeavor  had  to  proceed. 

Hunt  chose  to  present  Shaw  in  a simple,  unglamorous,  homely 
fashion.  There  was  no  attempt  to  hide  his  physical  plainness,  nor 
was  there  any  attempt  to  clutter  the  composition  with  unnecessary 
objects  and  decorations.  This  simplicity  of  presentation  was  car- 
ried out  further  in  the  color  tones,  which  are  severe  and  muted. 
The  rugged  face  of  the  Chief,  the  tousled  hair,  the  vigorous  look: 
these  characteristics  stand  out,  creating  an  artistic  equivalent  of 
Shaw  which  conveys  the  man’s  spirit  and  personality.  It  is  signi- 
ficant that  the  success  of  the  composition  owes  much  to  Couture, 
for  the  sculptural  massiveness  of  Shaw,  and  the  firm  draughts- 
manship comes  straight  from  Hunt’s  early  training.  On  the  other 
hand,  Hunt’s  psychological  perception  and  his  willingness  to 
present  Shaw  in  all  his  homeliness  amidst  a provincial  setting 
derives  from  the  artist’s  years  of  association  with  Millet. 

The  Shaw  portrait  did  launch  Hunt  into  the  Boston  art  world. 
He  soon  became  the  most  prominent  artist  in  the  city.7  He  drew 
around  him  an  enthusiastic  “atelier,”  and  he  was  instrumental  in 
making  Boston  the  most  advanced  outpost  of  the  modern  French 
art  of  his  day.  Here  Barbizon  painters  were  first  appreciated,  and 

6.  Salem  Register , May  io,  i860.  Also  much  attention  was  lavished  on 
the  frame. 

7.  See  Elihu  Vedder,  The  Digressions  of  V (Boston,  1910),  p.  257, 
“William  Hunt  was  so  identified  in  my  mind  with  Boston  that  to  say  ‘Hunf 
was  to  me  the  same  as  saying  ‘Boston.' " 


Uimit.lShaw. 
Chief  Justice  s.  J.C 


Fig.  1.  Portrait  of  Chief  Justice  Lemuel  Shaw,  painted  by  William  Morris  Hunt,  1859. 
Courtesy  of  Essex  Bar  Association. 


Figs.  2,  3.  Tall  clock,  grained  pine  case,  works 
made  by  Henry  Harmson,  Marblehead,  1733-1737. 
Owned  originally  by  John  Cogswell  of  Marblehead 
and  Haverhill. 
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Boston  collectors  eagerly  snatched  many  of  their  choicest  pictures.8 
Though  Boston  benefited  greatly  from  his  influence,  Hunt’s  own 
work  stagnated.  He  was  forced  to  paint  portraits  to  earn  a living, 
thus  experiencing  first-hand  the  handicap  of  the  artist  in  Ameri- 
ca : that  of  working  in  an  atmosphere  where  art  was  not  respected 
for  its  own  sake,  where  only  a practical  and  utilitarian  purpose 
gave  value  to  a picture.  The  Shaw  portrait  was  a landmark  in  the 
struggle  to  overcome  this  handicap.9 

8.  In  1866,  a group  of  Bostonians  purchased  Courbet’s  magnificent  pic- 
ture “The  Quarry,”  which  had  been  purposely  brought  to  this  city  by  an 
enterprising  Belgian  dealer  because  he  knew  he  would  find  the  most  ready 
market  for  it  here. 

9.  The  picture  was  officially  dedicated  on  May  9,  i860.  Meanwhile, 
Hunt  had  been  paid  a total  of  $460  for  the  picture  and  the  frame.  In 
September,  1861  an  additional  check  for  $75  was  sent  by  the  Essex  Bar 
Association  to  indicate  their  great  satisfaction  for  the  work. 


AN  EARLY  MARBLEHEAD  CLOCK 
By  Dean  A.  Fales,  Jr. 

American  clock  collectors  usually  experience  a rise  in  tem- 
perature when  viewing  a pre-Revolutionary  clock  of  native  manu- 
facture. A severe  frenzy  frequently  sets  in  when  the  clock  was 
made  in  this  country  before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
In  the  case  of  a recent  acquisition  of  the  Essex  Institute,  the  ther- 
mometer itself  has  deliriously  burst  in  appreciation  of  a tall  clock 
made  for  John  Cogswell  in  the  1730’s  by  Henry  Harmson  of 
Marblehead.  (Figs.  2,  3) 

The  clock  itself  is  a tall  one,  dominated  by  the  heavy  upper 
section,  the  moldings  of  which  echo  the  heavy  bolection  moldings 
of  early  eighteenth  century  houses.1  Above  the  face  are  fret- 
pierced  areas  at  either  side  of  the  hood,  with  the  original  paper 
glued  on  the  back  to  serve  as  a foil  for  the  fanciful  ornamentation. 
The  case  is  made  entirely  of  white  pine  and  grained  in  deep  red 
and  black  paint.  The  inside  of  the  case  is  stained  red,  as  are  the 
interiors  of  several  early  Boston  tall  clocks.  Gilt  line  tracery  is  on 
the  front  and  sides,  and  some  of  the  original  gilt  decoration  can 
be  seen  on  the  finials.  The  simple  bracket  feet  are  appropriate  to 
an  early  clock,  and  the  wide,  flattened  half-round  molding  sur- 
rounding the  door  is  also  typical  of  early  eighteenth  century  Ameri- 
can cabinetmaking. 

The  dial  is  silvered,  the  brass  spandrels  decorated  with  dol- 
phins at  the  top  and  with  masks  at  the  sides.  An  opening  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  dial  reveals  the  date  of  the  month,  and  the  ori- 
ginal brass  works  of  the  clock  remain  intact  and  in  good  condition. 
Engraved  on  the  round  name  plate  at  the  top  of  the  dial  is  the 
name  of  the  maker,  “Henry  Harmson — Marblehead/’ 

Little  has  been  previously  known  of  Henry  Harmson.  A person 
with  this  surname  is  listed  as  a watchmaker  in  Newport  in  172 5. 2 
A later  owner  of  the  clock  wrote  that  Harmson  was  in  Marblehead 

1.  Essex  Institute  accession  number  130,285.  The  height  of  the  case 
(excluding  finials)  is  7V’* 

2.  George  H.  Richardson  scrapbook  #982,  p.  10,  Newport  Historical 
Society.  This  information  was  provided  by  Mrs.  Peter  Bolhouse,  Research 
Assistant,  Newport  Historical  Society.  This  evidently  was  the  basis  of  the 
later  listing  of  “Harmson,  — : Newport,  R.  I.,  1720V’  in  Brooks  Palmer, 
The  Book  of  American  Clocks  (New  York,  1928,  reprinted  1950),  p.  207. 
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prior  to  172 7. 3 The  inventory  of  his  estate  indicates  that  his  wife’s 
name  was  Margaret,  and  the  Marblehead  Vital  Records  indicate 
that  a son  John  was  baptized  on  May  12,  1734. 

On  September  12,  1733,  Harmson  had  purchased  a dwelling 
house  and  land  in  Marblehead  from  Daniel  Raymond,  a tailor, 
for  £3 30. 4 In  this  document  Harmson  is  called  a Watchmaker,  as 
he  is  in  the  only  other  deed  in  which  he  is  mentioned.  On  Octo- 
ber 19,  1734,  John  Cogswell,  a saddler  of  Haverhill,  sold  to 
Harmson  a lot  of  land  on  Swerritts  Hill  in  Marblehead  for  £6. 5 
Since  Cogswell  was  the  original  owner  of  the  clock,  it  is  tempting 
to  think  that  the  clock  itself  might  have  figured  in  the  payment 
of  the  land. 

The  town  records  of  Marblehead  shed  further  light  on  Harm- 
son’s  activities.  On  March  18,  1734,  Harmson,  town  constable, 
presented  a List  of  Rates.6  At  town  meeting  on  August  21,  1734, 
he  was  elected  constable  for  one  year.7  However,  a special  meeting 
was  held  on  February  3,  1735  to  elect  a constable  to  replace 
Harmson,  “he  being  gone  to  sea.”8  No  action  was  taken  at  this 
meeting,  and  another  was  called  for  April  22,  1735  “to  Consult 
of  some  Method  relating  to  Henery  Harmson  he  proving  deficient 
in  ye  office  of  Constable  ye  Last  year,  and  take  some  speedy  Care 
that  the  money  may  not  be  wholy  lost.  . . . ”9  At  this  meeting 
William  Mebery  was  named  “Collector  in  ye  room  of  Henry  Harm- 
son  for  to  Collect  sd  Harmsons  List  of  Rates.”  It  is  also  interesting 
to  note  that  the  Marblehead  records  of  these  years  show  that 
Nathan  Bowen — not  Harmson — was  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  looking  after  and  repairing  the  clock  at  the  new  meeting 
house. 

While  Harmson’s  death  is  not  listed  in  the  Vital  Records,  the 
inventory  of  his  estate  was  made  in  Marblehead  by  Francis  Bow- 

3.  M.S.  history  written  by  R.  Stuart  Chase,  1886,  attached  to  door  of 
clock. 

4.  Essex  Registry  of  Deeds,  South  District,  Book  71,  p.  3.  Filed  February 
7,  1735.  The  land  was  “near  the  Southerly  End  ....  at  a place  called 
Newtown  bounded  southerly  on  the  street  leading  into  Town.” 

5.  Essex  Registry  of  Deeds,  South  District,  Book  71,  p.  4.  Filed  February 
7,  1735- 

6.  Town  Records,  1720-1764,  manuscript  volume,  Abbott  Hall,  Marble- 
head, p.  177. 

7.  Ibid.,  p.  179. 

8.  Ibid.,  p.  182 

9.  Ibid.,  p.  188. 
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den,  Ebenezer  Elawkes,  Jr.,  and  William  Mabrey  on  November 
3,  1737. 10  His  house,  shop,  and  land  were  valued  at  £350,  and 
the  other  lot  was  listed  at  £10.  Of  great  interest,  however,  are  the 
listings  of  many  items  beyond  his  household  goods.  These  confirm 
the  fact  he  was  a clock  and  watchmaker  by  trade : 

To  Time  Pice  to  Lead  to  Block  Tin 
To  9 Ounces  of  Silver 

To  59  Kees  for  watches  to  Springs  & workes 

To  27  Glasses  for  watches  to  Clock  Lines 

To  1 Watch  to  2 peases  of  Watches 

To  20  Fiels  To  Do  40 

To  D°  38  to  10  Hamers  to  3 pr.  of  Tongs 

To  Sundre  Skruetapes  & 1 plate  & Drills 

To  punchers  & gimblet  & Stake 

To  4 Injoyns  to  3 Lathes  to  turn  with 

To  3 Bras  Kitells  to  1 Saw 

To  9 Raisers  To  Steal  to  2 Voyees 

To  Skrue  Pins 

To  5 ounces  of  Bor  wax  To  old  Brais 

To  good  Brais  to  Old  Iron 

To  old  Steal  to  1 pr.  of  old  Belos 

To  Crusapels  to  1 Clock 

To  1 Clock  with  7 Bells  to  1 Set  of  works 

To  1 old  Iron  Sign  to  Brass 

To  Eckafortes  & Botels  to  1 Laith  mad.  of  Iron 

Another  child  of  Henry  and  Margaret  Harmson  is  known,  once 
again  through  his  inventory.  He  was  Henry  Harmson,  Jr.,  whose 
estate  was  appraised  on  January  8,  1759,  in  Marblehead.  No  tools 
are  listed  in  this  inventory.  Thus  it  is  certain  that  the  clockmaker 
was  Henry  Harmson,  Sr.  He  was  reputed  to  have  been  in  Marble- 
head by  1727,  and  it  is  now  known  he  was  definitely  there  in 
1734  and  died  there  in  173 7. 11 

More  is  known  about  the  owners  of  the  clock.  John  Cogswell, 
who  sold  Harmson  land  in  1734  and  for  whom  the  clock  was 

10.  Essex  County  Probate  Records.  In  the  quotation  from  the  inventory 
below,  only  portions  relating  to  his  trade  of  clock  and  watchmaking  are 
quoted,  the  spelling  as  it  is  in  the  inventory,  but  with  valuations  omitted. 

1 1 . In  the  Lee  Mansion  in  Marblehead  is  a tall  clock,  with  a walnut- 
veneered  case.  The  dial  is  signed  “Henry  Harrison,  Marblehead.”  Since 
the  names  Harmson  and  Harrison  are  so  much  alike,  there  is  a strong 
possibility  that  Harmson  could  have  made  these  works  also,  the  vagaries 
of  the  engraver  of  the  dial  accounting  for  the  discrepancy  in  the  spelling 
of  the  name.  Unfortunately  no  further  history  exists  for  the  Lee  Mansion 
example. 
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made,  was  born  in  Chebacco  Parish,  now  Essex,  December  2, 
1699,  the  son  of  John  and  Hannah  Goodhue  Cogswell.12  In  1720, 
he  married  Susanna  Low,  and  the  young  couple  lived  in  Marble- 
head where  their  three  children  were  born  between  1722  and 
1 72 8. 13  Sometime  between  this  latter  date  and  1734,  when  Cogs- 
well sold  Harmson  the  land,  the  Cogswells  moved  to  Haverhill. 
In  addition  to  being  a saddler,  as  he  was  referred  to  in  the  1734 
deed,  Cogswell  was  also  called  a storekeeper  and  farmer — and 
even  “Gentleman”  in  later  documents.  In  1765  John  Cogswell 
wrote  his  will,  and  an  early  copy  of  this  is  glued  on  the  door  of 
the  clock.  The  third  entry  reads,  “I  give  to  my  said  son  John  my 
Clock  and  large  Looking  Glass.”  The  father  died  December  18, 
1780. 

The  clock  remained  in  the  family  in  the  Haverhill  area  until 
recently.  The  great-granddaughter  of  John  Cogswell,  Priscilla 
Cogswell,  who  was  born  in  1803,  married  Samuel  Chase,  a shoe 
manufacturer  of  Haverhill  in  1825.  The  clock  was  owned  by 
them,  and  it  was  their  son,  Robert  Stuart  Chase,  born  in  1831, 
who  later  inherited  the  clock  and  in  1886  wrote  a brief  history 
of  it,  attaching  the  information  he  found,  as  well  as  the  old  copy 
of  his  great-great-grandfather’s  will,  to  the  clock  itself. 

The  dustproofing  of  clocks  by  fastening  paper,  cloth,  or  even 
tin  to  the  upper  sections  of  the  hood  and  case  was  frequently  a 
necessity  to  the  continued  well-being  of  a timepiece.  One  last  bit 
of  documentation  may  be  seen  at  the  top  of  the  inside  back  of  the 
case,  where  the  remnants  of  a December  7,  1822  copy  of  the 
Haverhill  Gazette  has  been  affixed. 

The  clock  is  now  in  the  Old  Parlor  of  the  Institute’s  Crownin- 
shield-Bentley  House,  which  was  built  in  1727.  It  was  beyond 
the  wildest  hopes  of  those  who  furnished  the  house  that  it  ever 
would  contain  a clock  of  local  manufacture  and  made  within  a 
decade  of  the  house  itself  by  Essex  County’s  earliest  recorded 
clockmaker  whose  work  survives. 

12.  E.  O.  Jameson,  The  Cogswells  in  America  (Boston,  1884),  p.  42. 

13.  Ibid.,  p.  84.  R.  Stuart  Chase  also  states  that  Cogswell  lived  in  Hamp- 
ton, N.H.  for  a time. 


TOM  BOWEN’S  CHURCH 
By  Russell  W.  Knight 

Shortly  after  the  town  was  founded  in  1629,  Marble- 
head’s brawling  and  irreverent  fishermen,  converging  on  their 
favorite  grogshop,  shamelessly  boasted  they  were  on  their  way  to 
church!  To  Tom  Bowen’s  church! 

Run  by  a graceless  scamp  of  uncertain  origin,  this  so-called 
church  flourished  from  1640  until  1673.  After  that  all  further 
mention  of  it  disappears  from  colonial  records  and  the  name  of 
its  genial,  glad-handing  proprietor  no  longer  embellishes  the  ar- 
chives of  the  Essex  County  Quarterly  Court.1  Nevertheless, 
Bowen’s  snug  dramhouse,  though  it  survived  but  a generation, 
gained  such  durable  fame  that  its  reputation  has  carried  over  to 
the  present  time.  Today,  three  hundred  years  after  its  halcyon 
decades  have  vanished  from  the  scene,  Tom  Bowen  and  his  re- 
nowned tippling  house  are  now  a legend.  Mention  “Tom  Bowen’s 
church”  and  the  few  remaining  patriarchs  of  Marblehead  steeped 
in  the  lore  of  the  past  chuckle  with  glee.  For  them  it  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  retell  the  story  of  how  the  jerry-built  little  barroom  won 
its  incongruous  and  beguiling  name.  Nothing  pleases  them  more 
than  to  relate  how — and  why — the  impious  Marbleheaders  of  a 
bygone  age  humorously  dubbed  their  popular  drinking  place  a 
“church.” 

How?  The  answer  is  simple  ....  and  singularly  appropriate. 

In  the  early  days,  half  a century  before  the  citizens  belatedly 
erected  a meetinghouse  to  serve  the  religious  needs  of  the  com- 
munity, the  devout  of  Marblehead  worshipped  in  Salem.2  Thus, 
to  attend  church,  they  were  compelled  to  walk  from  their  homes 

1.  The  Essex  County  Quarterly  Court  was  established  in  Salem  in  1635. 
The  Magistrates,  all  prominent  local  citizens,  acted  as  a tribunal  for  civil 
and  criminal  cases  only. 

2.  The  town’s  first  church  was  established  August,  1684.  Earlier,  Wil- 
liam Walton  and  Samuel  Cheever,  unordained  missionaries,  served  the 
community  as  school  teachers  and  preachers  of  the  gospel.  A “lentoo” 
erected  in  1672  to  house  their  unorganized  congregation  promptly  gener- 
ated a bitter  and  violent  dispute.  When  the  dissension  ended,  the  quarrel- 
ing factions  united  to  celebrate  the  completion  of  the  rude  edifice  with  a 
bounteous  supply  of  ‘‘rum,  wine  and  fish”  provided  at  a cost  of  4 pounds, 
two  shillings,  six  pence.  Samuel  Roads,  Jr.,  The  History  and  Traditions  of 
Marblehead,  3rd  ed.  (Marblehead,  1897). 
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to  Naugus  Head,3  a point  of  land  several  miles  distant  from  the 
heart  of  town. 

There  they  embarked  on  a small  ferry4  that  plied  the  waters 
separating  the  neighboring  seaports.  That  is,  the  women  did. 
Their  menfolk,  decidedly  less  pious,  refused  to  escort  them  far- 
ther. They  chose  to  turn  aside  and  enter  the  cozy  and  convivial 
quarters  that,  erected  by  one  Tom  Bowen,  were  nestled  close  to 
the  landing  place.  There,  within  its  dingy,  smoke-mellowed  walls, 
they  would  while  away  the  time.  Eventually  the  hail  of  the  ferry- 
man signaling  the  return  of  their  helpmeets  would  bring  their 
smoking,  drinking,  and  yarning  to  an  abrubt  end. 

Needless  to  say,  the  straggling  procession  of  women  bedecked 
in  their  Sunday-go-to-meeting  clothes  making  their  weekly  pil- 
grimage to  Naugus  Head  did  not  pass  unnoticed.  Especially  when 
it  was  observed  that  their  spouses’  apparel  was  as  ragged  and  un- 
kempt as  theirs  was  prim  and  proper.  That  the  male  members  of 
this  ill-assorted  Sabbathday  calvacade  had  no  intention  of  attend- 
ing church  services  was  common  knowledge.  This,  in  turn, 
prompted  many  a caustic-tongued  jester  to  improvise  a host  of 
idle  quips. 

The  best — and  indisputably  the  most  pointed — was  the  crack 
that  sprang  full-blown  from  the  lips  of  an  unidentified  wit.  This 
shrewd  and  vinegary  humorist,  observing  the  rambling  line  of 
men  and  women  threading  its  way  towards  Naugus  Head,  was 
suddenly  inspired. 

“Look  at  ’em,”  he  jeered.  “There  they  are  a-going  to  church  . . . 
to  Tom  Bowen’s  church!” 

The  name  so  spontaneously  bestowed  upon  the  humble  dive 
instantly  captured  the  fancy  of  the  townspeople.  Succeeding  gen- 
erations, equally  enamoured  by  its  astringent  humor,  seized  every 
opportunity  to  keep  the  story  alive.  Within  a century  the  tale  of 
Tom  Bowen’s  church  had  achieved  the  distinction  of  becoming  a 
Marblehead  legend. 

3*  Naugus  Head  was  called  originally  Nogg’s  Head,  a name  said  to  be 
derived  from  the  English  word  “Nog,”  meaning  a nob  of  land  protruding 
and  forming  an  angle  of  a stream.  In  this  instance,  the  stream  was  the 
outflow  of  Forest  River. 

4.  Established  in  1637,  the  ferry  operated  between  Naugus  Head  and 
Salem.  To  reach  the  ferry  Marbleheaders  walked  the  Ferry  Road  (now 
Beacon  St.)  running  from  Barnegat  to  Naugus  Head.  In  Tom  Bowen’s 
day  the  ferry  was  operated  by  one  Thomas  Wright. 
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But  oddly  enough,  those  who  relished  the  chance  of  recounting 
the  incident  that  gave  birth  to  the  quip  invariably  overlooked  one 
important  item.  They  never  mentioned  Tom  Bowen  himself,  the 
proprietor  of  the  notorious  taproom. 

As  a result  of  this  regrettable  oversight,  Bowen’s  reputation 
survived  the  years,  but  Bowen  the  man,  who  ministered  to  the 
parched  barnacle-backs  of  Marblehead,  remained  an  obscure  and 
shadowy  figure.  Though  the  patriarchs  readily  remembered  scores 
of  lurid  tales  stemming  from  the  barroom  itself,  their  memories 
faltered  whenever  questions  were  asked  about  its  owner  and  bar- 
tender. 

Even  today,  after  long  and  painstaking  research,  the  full  and 
complete  story  of  this  legendary  Marblehead  character  eludes  the 
historians.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  he  was  born  in  1623 — a 
prime  bit  of  information  dragged  from  him  by  a determined  and 
inquisitive  Judge — Tom  Bowen’s  ancestry  is  still  shrouded  in 
mystery.  For  a brief  time  he  was  employed  by  John  Devereaux,5 
an  early  Marblehead  settler  and  businessman  who  subsequently 
became  a prominent  town  official.  Presumably,  Devereaux  em- 
ployed Bowen  as  a laborer  or  house  servant  until,  in  some  manner 
or  another,  he  established  his  Naugus  Head  grogshop. 

Once  he  opened  the  doors  of  his  “church”  and  welcomed  his 
fellow  townsmen  into  its  warm  and  comforting  quarters,  Tom 
Bowen  achieved  not  only  a fair  degree  of  success  but  survived 
and  prospered  for  two  full  decades.  Unfortunately  there  is  evi- 
dence that  Bowen’s  speedily  blossomed  into  something  more  than 
a popular  hangout  for  thirsty  mariners;  that  it  became  in  time  a 
rich  spawning  ground  for  many  a knavish  escapade.  That  is,  if 
the  memoranda  spread  upon  the  age-old  pages  of  the  public  ar- 
chives at  Salem  are  to  be  accepted  as  evidence.6 

These  indicate  that  Tom,  the  friend  and  confident  of  Marble- 
head’s unpredictable  fishermen,  in  1642  began  the  first  of  many 
treks  that  were  for  him  to  become  commonplace.  On  this  occa- 
sion he  journeyed  to  the  county  seat  to  answer  a summons  de- 
manding his  presence  in  a case  involving  a friend  charged  with 
the  crime  of  being  “distempered  with  drink.”7  This,  his  first  re- 

5.  John  Devereaux  was  an  early  Marblehead  settler,  businessman  and 
Selectman.  He  was  granted  a house  lot  in  1637. 

6.  See  Records  and  Files  of  the  Quarterly  Courts  of  Essex  County , 
Massachusetts,  I-V  (Salem,  1911-1916). 

7.  Colonial  magistrates  faced  an  involved  and  perplexing  problem 
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corded  brush  with  the  law,  seemingly  had  a salutary  effect  on  the 
amiable  tapster  for  his  name  does  not  again  appear  on  the  books 
until  two  full  years  have  elapsed. 

In  this  case  he  himself  was  the  defendant;  he  was  accused  of 
having  drunk  too  much  wine.  Historically,  Bowen  was  innocent, 
since  tippling  in  Marblehead  in  1644  was  so  general  that  it  was 
not  considered  a vice  or  a weakness  of  the  flesh.  But  to  Bowen’s 
dismay  the  Quarterly  Court  judges  ignored  his  home  town’s  toler- 
ant attitude  towards  those  who  imbibed  too  much  and  assessed 
him  a stiff  fine.  Understandably,  Tom,  disgusted  with  the  type  of 
justice  meted  out  at  Salem,  chose  to  assert  himself.  And  this  he 
did  in  the  only  manner  he  recognized.  As  a result,  from  that  day 
on,  year  in  and  year  out,  he  was  constantly  being  invited  by  the 
constable  to  appear  before  the  justices  to  answer  for  some  mis- 
demeanor or  another.  So  regularly  did  he  wend  his  way  to  Salem 
that  it  can  be  stated  without  exaggeration  that  for  over  a genera- 
tion Tom  Bowen  spent  as  much  time  before  the  bar  of  justice  as 
he  did  behind  the  bar  of  his  own  grogshop! 

Interspersed — but  not  too  frequently — were  brief  periods  when 
for  some  unknown  reasons  Tom  chose  to  walk  the  strait  and  nar- 
row path.  But  as  often  the  case  when  a man  professes  reformation, 
the  reactions  were  not  those  anticipated.  Once  again,  despite  his 
moral  rebirth,  Tom,  though  sober  and  industrious  and  determined 
never  again  to  fall  from  grace,  suddenly  found  himself  enmeshed 
with  the  law.  Time  and  time  again  he  hiked  his  way  to  Salem  to 
confront  his  stern-faced  opponents,  the  colonial  magistrates. 

What  had  he  done?  Nothing!  But  inexplicably,  several  of  his 
friends  and  comrades,  trapped  no  doubt  by  a perverse  fate,  became 
entangled  with  the  law.  Under  such  circumstances  the  authorities 
did  not  hesitate.  They  wisely  summoned  Tom  to  appear  at  the 
next  session  of  the  court.  It  was  their  opinion  that  if  any  man 
could  enlighten  them  as  to  the  way  of  the  transgressor,  Tom 
Bowen  of  Marblehead  was  their  man. 

If,  by  chance,  a valuable  item  disappeared  from  its  customary 


regarding  drunkenness.  Tavern  haunters,  arrested  for  intoxication,  could 
be  adjudged  guilty  of  any  one  of  the  following  charges:  Tippling,  common 
tippling,  drinking,  much  in  drink,  excessive  drinking,  suspicion  of  drunk- 
enness, distempered  with  drink,  overtaken  with  drink,  overcome  with 
drink,  and  second  drunk.  Sidney  Perley,  The  History  of  Salem,  Massachu- 
setts (Salem,  1926),  II,  8. 
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place  the  judges  promptly  questioned  the  Naugus  Head  barkeep. 
The  same  held  true  whether  it  was  a morals  charge,  a breach  of 
the  peace  or  a more  reprehensible  crime. 

Tom,  they  realized,  could,  by  drawing  upon  his  deep  and 
devious  understanding  of  mankind,  provide  them  with  invaluable 
assistance.  By  resorting  to  such  practical  methods,  the  magistrates 
holding  court  in  Salem  in  the  mid  sixteen-hundreds,  with  his 
aid,  swiftly  and  impartially  dispensed  their  justice  in  a variety 
of  cases  ranging  from  theft  to  adultery. 

As  to  be  expected,  the  day  came  when  Tom  decided  that  virtue 
— by  and  of  itself — had  its  drawbacks,  mostly  because  it  was 
practiced  by  the  wrong  people.  Temperance,  probity  and  regular 
habits,  if  indulged  in  for  months  on  end,  inevitably  became  a 
burden;  the  days  grew  progressively  longer,  duller  and  drearier. 
For  Tom  there  was  but  one  way  to  escape  from  such  a monotonous 
existence — and  that  was  to  seek  the  solace  and  companionship  of 
the  bottle.  And  as  to  be  expected,  this  deviation  from  the  path  of 
virtue  proved  costly. 

Again  and  again,  he  dejectedly  trudged  the  winding  road  from 
Marblehead  to  Salem,  there  to  confront  the  familiar  faces  of  his 
perennial  adversaries,  the  colonial  judges. 

Was  the  woman  found  drunk  in  his  home,  intoxicated  by  liquor 
supplied  by  him?  Or  was  he  a fellow  tippler,  a warm-hearted, 
magnanimous  and  indulgent  devotee  of  Bacchus?  Regrettably, 
the  judges  failed  to  record  their  decision,  so  that  Tom’s  involve- 
ment in  this  shameful  peccadillo  is  forever  lost  to  history.  Lost, 
too,  is  a decision  handed  down  by  the  same  court  in  1644.  As  in 
previous  instances,  the  charge  in  this  case  was  right  to  the  point: 
did  or  did  not  you,  Thomas  Bowen,  sell  spirituous  liquor  to  the 
Indian  found  dead  drunk  in  the  middle  of  a town  way  by  Timothy 
Robarts  of  said  Marblehead?  If  Tom  confessed  that  he  was  the 
culprit  that  committed  this  infamous  deed,  it  is  not  recorded.  Nor 
do  the  archives  disclose  if  any  punishment  was  meted  out  to 
Bowen  or  any  other  individual  for  debauching  the  hapless  redskin. 
As  for  the  inebriated  savage,  he  paid  dearly  for  his  fall  from  grace; 
he  died  within  the  fortnight,  a victim  of  over-indulgence,  aggra- 
vated by  exposure  and  frostbite. 

Fortunately,  for  the  community  and  the  county,  the  passage 
of  years  accomplished  far  more  than  did  the  colonial  magistrates 
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of  the  Essex  County  Quarterly  Court.  What  they  failed  to  achieve 
by  withering  tongue-lashings,  stiff  fines  and  severe  penalties, 
time  did.  With  advancing  old  age  Tom  became  contrite,  mended 
his  errant  ways,  and  assumed  once  more  the  stature  of  an  honest 
and  upright  citizen.  Aside  from  one  brief  appearance — which  im- 
plies that  he  was  implicated  in  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  a 
quantity  of  dried  fish — he  became  at  one  with  the  law.  Clearly, 
waning  appetites,  diminishing  ambitions  and  lowered  physical 
powers  combined  to  make  a new  man  of  him. 

But  for  Tom  Bowen  reformation,  repentance,  and  contriteness 
came  too  late.  His  grogshop — “Tom  Bowen’s  church” — for  reas- 
ons presently  unknown  closed  its  doors.  When  he  died,  Tom  was 
broke. 

Nevertheless,  Tom  the  genial  publican,  and  Tom,  the  wily 
witness,  did  not  depart  this  world  without  leaving  a mark  to 
testify  his  passing. 

Once  again  he  was  hailed  into  court.  But  in  this  case  his  pleas 
were  of  no  avail;  he  was  speedily  judged  guilty  and  as  speedily 
punished.  For  Tom,  in  a moment  of  folly,  had  unwisely  committed 
one  of  the  most  outrageous  crimes  known  to  the  American  colon- 
ists of  the  1600’s. 

He  had  sailed  to  Gloucester  on  the  Lord’s  Day — with  a boat- 
load of  hay! 
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One  of  the  avowed  purposes  of  the  Historical  Collections, 
when  it  was  founded  in  1859,  was  the  printing  of  primary  ma- 
terials relating  to  the  history  of  Essex  County.  In  recent  years,  this 
emphasis  has  lessened,  due  not  to  a conscious  rejection,  hut  due 
more  to  the  fact  that  our  contributors  have  concentrated  on  articles 
relating  to  phases  of  our  history  rather  than  on  the  editing  of 
unpublished  documents.  There  are  many  extremely  important 
unpublished  manuscripts  in  our  own  collections,  as  well  as  in  those 
of  others,  and  we  will  do  all  we  can  to  encourage  the  publication 
of  these.  In  this  issue,  for  example,  the  edited  letters  of  William 
Hathorne,  now  at  the  Peabody  Museum,  provide  valuable  in- 
sight into  the  life  of  a Salemite  in  Zanzibar  in  the  late  1870^. 

Other  articles  in  this  issue  deal  with  an  international  funeral, 
the  second  part  of  the  history  of  the  North  Beverly  Church,  a 
modern  reminiscence  of  a modern  Salem  organization,  and  a 
Massachusetts  political  scramble  in  1851. 

On  these  pages  in  the  last  issue,  Messrs.  Goodhue  and  Os- 
good reported  on  renovation  plans  for  the  Institute's  main  build- 
ings. During  the  winter,  shelves  have  been  built  in  the  former 
Music  Room,  and  the  main  reading  room  of  the  library  has  been 
moved  downstairs,  along  with  the  library  office.  The  main  museum 
galleries  and  upper  entrance  hall  have  been  completely  repainted. 
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The  main  office  has  been  moved  to  the  front  of  Plummer  Hall 
with  the  other  administrative  offices.  In  the  basement,  fifty  paint- 
ing racks  have  been  installed,  and  other  improvements  have  been 
started  in  our  storage  areas. 

Moving  large,  old  collections  of  books  and  objects  is  reminis- 
cent of  a child  repairing  a watch  in  that  everything  comes  apart 
easily  enough,  but  the  getting  back  together  goes  slowly  indeed. 
Work  in  the  large  gallery-auditorium  area  in  the  rear  of  the  first 
floor  of  Plummer  Hall  is  about  to  start.  A complete  report  will 
be  given  at  annual  meeting  of  this  progress  and  of  other  improve- 
ments which  will  enable  us  to  realize  better  our  most  important 
responsibilities  of  preservation,  exhibition,  research,  and  publi- 
cation. 

While  the  energies  of  newer  institutions  must  be  directed 
toward  the  building  of  their  basic  collections,  one  of  the  most 
rewarding  activities  in  older  institutions  is  a curious  and  constant 
snooping  through  remote  storage  areas  and  a willingness  to  un- 
wrap old  packages  without  regard  to  strange  statements  or  num- 
bers barely  discernible  through  the  accretions  of  the  ages.  A few 
years  ago,  a tattered  label  reading  “Revolutionary  print — not 
local”  proved  to  be  the  key  to  a package  containing  the  Amos 
Doolittle  engraving  “ The  Battle  of  Lexington  April  19 th,  1775, 
Plate  I.”  During  the  moving  of  library  materials  this  winter,  a 
locked  case  in  the  rear  of  the  stack  area  proved  to  be  a resting 
spot  for  several  valuable  manuscripts,  including  a manuscript 
book  of  poems  by  the  nineteenth  century  Salem  poetaster,  the  Rev. 
Billy  Cook,  a scrap  book  of  medical  miscellanea  compiled  by  Dr. 
Augustus  Holyoke,  and  the  original  manuscript,  with  corrections, 
of  Winfield  S.  Nevins  Witchcraft  in  Salem  Village  in  1692. 
While  rediscovery  may  be  slightly  tinged  with  a certain  embar- 
rassment of  misplacement,  nevertheless  this  is  more  than  made 
up  for  in  the  joy  of  recapture.  Moving,  then,  can  be  a virtue. 

Dean  A.  Pales,  Jr. 


THE  FUNERAL  OF  GEORGE  PEABODY 
By  Franklin  Parker* 

The  George  Peabody  funeral  was  unusual.  It  took  ninety- 
six  days,  involved  two  countries,  extended  to  two  continents,  and 
touched  many  lives.  It  reverberated  at  io  Downing  Street,  re- 
sounded in  the  United  States  Congress,  was  discussed  at  Bucking- 
ham Palace  and  talked  about  in  the  White  House.  It  echoed  in 
the  legislative  halls  of  state  capitols.  It  involved  the  British  and 
American  navies.  It  affected  royalty  and  commoner,  Whig  and 
Tory,  Republican  and  Democrat,  northerner  and  southerner. 
Hundreds  participated  in  it,  thousands  watched  it,  hundreds  of 
thousands  read  about  it. 

The  sequence  of  events  was  spectacular.  George  Peabody  died. 
His  body  was  interred  for  a month  at  Westminster  Abbey.  A Brit- 
ish warship  transported  the  body  to  America.  The  British  navy 
turned  the  remains  over  to  Admiral  Farragut  at  Portland,  Maine. 
A funeral  service  was  held  at  Peabody,  Massachusetts.  Final 
burial  took  place  in  Salem  at  Harmony  Grove  Cemetery.  All  this 
was  accompanied  by  vast  publicity. 

One  unfamiliar  with  the  man  and  the  time  is  bound  to  wonder 
why?  The  answer  lies  in  Peabody’s  wealth,  in  his  philanthropies, 
in  Anglo-American  rivalry,  and  in  the  human  desire  for  spectacle. 

Who  was  George  Peabody? 


THE  MAN 


He  was  born  in  Danvers,  Massachusetts,  on  February  18, 
I795-  His  family  was  poor,  though  distantly  related  to  the  wealthy 
shipowner  Joseph  Peabody  of  nearby  Salem.  His  father  Thomas, 
a cordwainer,  farmer,  and  small  trader,  died  at  forty-nine,  leaving 
Mrs.  Judith  Dodge  Peabody  and  their  eight  small  children  with  a 
mortgaged  home  and  other  debts. 

George  Peabody  left  school  after  four  years  of  irregular  atten- 
dance and  was  apprenticed  to  a country  storekeeper.  In  1811 
when  his  father  died,  he  was  working  for  his  older  brother  David 


i?iJi*Sjart*Cnij.i  fr<lm  author’s  dissertation,  “George  Peabody  Found- 
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in  a drapery  shop  at  Newburyport.  A fire  in  Newburyport  ruined 
all  business  prospects.  Seeking  opportunity  elsewhere,  Peabody 
went  south  with  an  uncle  to  Georgetown,  District  of  Columbia. 

He  was  a clerk  in  his  uncle’s  dry  goods  store.  He  was  also  a 
peddler  of  goods  on  foot  and  on  horseback.  During  the  War  of 
1812  he  served  briefly  in  the  militia  defending  Washington.  The 
next  step  in  his  commercial  career  came  from  contact  with  a mili- 
tary companion,  Elisha  Riggs. 

This  older  established  merchant  formed  a partnership  with 
nineteen-year-old  Peabody.  Their  firm  imported  and  sold  dry  goods 
and  other  merchandise.  Tall,  manly,  energetic,  and  ambitious, 
Peabody  worked  hard.  He  travelled  widely  for  the  firm  along  the 
eastern  seaboard. 

Riggs  and  Peabody  prospered.  In  1815  they  moved  from 
Georgetown  to  Baltimore.  By  1822  the  firm  was  renamed  Pea- 
body, Riggs  & Co.,  and  had  branch  offices  in  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia. 

Peabody  had  early  assumed  the  support  of  his  mother.  Soon  he 
was  employing  his  older  brothers.  He  also  enabled  his  sisters  and 
younger  relatives  to  attend  good  schools.  To  one  nephew  he  wrote, 
“Deprived  as  I was  of  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  anything  more 
than  the  most  common  education  I am  well  qualified  to  estimate 
its  value  by  the  disadvantages  I labor  under  in  the  society  which 
my  business  and  situation  in  fife  frequently  throws  me,  and  will- 
ingly would  I now  give  twenty  times  the  expense  attending  a good 
education  could  I now  possess  it,  but  it  is  now  too  late.”1 

He  made  five  buying  trips  in  Europe  between  1827  and  1837. 
Maryland  was  then  engaged  in  vast  internal  improvements.  He 
was  commissioned  by  the  legislature  in  1837  t0  seH  in  Europe 
eight  million  dollars  worth  of  Maryland  state  bonds.  Peabody  was 
thus  financially  active  in  promoting  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 

Peabody  remained  in  London  after  1837.  He  came  to  respect 
British  tradition  but  retained  his  American  citizenship.  He  gained 
some  notoriety  by  bringing  together  American  and  British  friends 
at  Fourth  of  July  dinners.  After  1843  he  became  more  of  a broker 

1.  George  Peabody  to  his  nephew,  George,  son  of  David  Peabody,  May 
18,  1831,  Peabody  Papers,  Box  1,  Essex  Institute,  Salem,  Mass.;  Charles 
Schuchert  and  Clara  Mae  LeVene,  O.  C.  Marsh,  Pioneer  in  Paleontology 
(New  Haven,  1940),  p.  21. 
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and  banker,  buying  and  selling  American  state  bonds.  In  London 
between  1844  and  1864  he  earned  a large  fortune. 

The  firm  of  George  Peabody  & Co.  was  respected  and  affluent. 
In  a speech  Peabody  once  said,  "Heaven  has  been  pleased  to  re- 
ward my  efforts  with  success,  and  has  permitted  me  to  establish 
a house  in  the  great  metropolis  of  England.  I have  endeavored 
to  make  it  an  American  house,  to  give  it  an  American  atmosphere, 
to  make  it  a center  for  American  news,  and  an  agreeable  place 
for  my  friends  visiting  London.”2 

In  1854  he  took  as  partner  a Boston  merchant  named  Junius 
Spencer  Morgan.  Morgan’s  son,  John  Pierpont,  gained  his  early 
business  experience  through  this  connection.  George  Peabody  & 
Co.  was,  in  fact,  the  beginning  of  the  banking  firm  of  J.  P.  Mor- 
gan & Co. 


Early  in  his  career  Peabody  told  close  friends  that  some  day 
he  would  become  rich  and  that  he  would  use  his  wealth  for  good 
purposes.  These  intimations  sounded  strange  at  the  time.  But 
Peabody  had  an  unusual  drive  for  success.  This  ambition  became 
intensified  after  a disappointing  love  affair  and  broken  engage- 
ment. He  never  married.  And  he  kept  his  philanthropic  resolve. 
In  1852  he  founded  his  first  institute  with  this  sentiment:  "Edu- 
cation: A Debt  Due  from  Present  to  Future  Generations.”3  He 
then  began  a remarkable  series  of  philanthropies  which  eventually 
totalled  more  than  eight  million  dollars. 

The  Peabody  Institutes  he  founded  in  seven  cities  contained  a 
library,  lecture  hall,  and  lecture  fund.  His  Peabody  Institute  of 
Baltimore  contained,  in  addition,  an  art  gallery  and  a conserva- 
tory of  music.  His  museums  at  Harvard  and  Yale  universities 
aided  the  early  study  of  anthropology  in  the  United  States.  His 
museum  in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  added  to  anthropology  the 
study  of  maritime  history.  The  academic  chairs  he  endowed  at 
Phillips  Academy  in  Andover,  Massachusetts,  Kenyon  College  in 
Ohio,  and  Washington  College  in  Virginia  advanced  the  study 
of  mathematics  and  science.  He  aided  the  American  exhibitors  at 
the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  in  London.  He  helped  equip  an 


2.  Proceedings  at  the  Reception  and  Dinner  in  Honor  of  George  Pea- 
body Esq.,  of  London , by  the  Citizens  of  the  Old  Town  of  Danvers , 
October  9,  1856  (Boston,  1856),  p.  51.  ' 

3-  Centennial  Celebration  at  Danvers , Mass.,  June  16,  1852  (Boston 
1052),  pp.  142-143.  ’ 
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American  Arctic  expedition  in  1854.  He  contributed  to  the  United 
States  Sanitary  Commission  during  the  Civil  War. 

His  gift  in  1862  of  model  homes  for  working  people  in  Lon- 
don created  a sensation.  With  later  supplements  this  philanthropy 
totalled  more  than  two  million  dollars.  What  evoked  special  re- 
spect for  this  gift  was  the  fact  that  he  was  an  American  and  that 
he  gave  such  a large  amount  for  such  a noble  purpose  to  a country 
not  his  own  and  at  a time  when  England  and  America  were  close 
to  war. 

Even  more  dramatic  was  the  Peabody  Education  Fund  of  1867. 
At  a time  of  sectional  distrust,  this  fund  of  more  than  two  million 
dollars  was  intended  to  revive  the  schools  of  the  southern  and 
south-western  states. 

The  purpose  and  size  of  his  gifts  attracted  wide  attention.  He 
was  showered  with  honors.  Queen  Victoria  wrote  him  a letter  of 
thanks  and  had  a special  miniature  portrait  made  for  him.  His 
statue  was  erected  in  London  and  was  paid  for  by  popular  sub- 
scription. Oxford  and  Harvard  universities  gave  him  honorary 
degrees.  Guilds,  clubs,  and  historical  societies  admitted  him  to 
membership.  His  home  town  of  South  Danvers  changed  its  name 
to  Peabody.  Congress  praised  his  gifts  and  gave  him  a gold  medal. 

At  seventy-four  George  Peabody  was  the  greatest  living  philan- 
thropist. 


LAST  DAYS 

It  was  August,  1869.  Bitter  feeling  over  the  Civil  War  was 
strong  on  both  sides. 

At  the  famous  White  Sulphur  Springs  in  West  Virginia,  two 
old  men  enjoyed  the  sun  and  talked  about  the  future.  One  was 
George  Peabody.  The  other  was  Robert  E.  Lee.  One  was  a banker; 
the  other  a soldier.  They  had  one  thing  in  common.  After  the 
war  both  had  turned  to  education,  Robert  E.  Lee  as  president  of 
Washington  College  in  Virginia,  George  Peabody  as  the  founder  of 
the  Peabody  Education  Fund. 

The  meeting  focused  public  attention  on  the  educational  needs 
of  the  South.  It  began  a series  of  important  events  in  the  history 
of  foundations.  Lee’s  approval  won  southern  acceptance  of  the 
Fund.  Four  conferences  on  education  in  the  South  followed 
(1898-1901).  These  led  to  the  founding  of  the  Southern  Edu- 
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cation  Board  (1901-1914)  and  to  John  D.  Rockefeller’s  General 
Education  Board  (1902-1914). 

For  Lee  at  sixty-two  the  summer  of  1869  was  next  to  the  last 
summer  of  life.  For  Peabody  at  seventy-four  it  was  the  very  last 
summer  of  life.  His  once  massive  frame  was  frail  with  illness; 
his  once  strong  face  gaunt  with  pallor.  Sadly  he  left  Lee  at  White 
Sulphur  Springs  on  Monday,  August  30. 

In  Baltimore  the  next  day  he  held  in  his  shaky  hand  a photo- 
graph of  his  statue  just  erected  in  Threadneedle  Street  on  the 
London  Exchange.  Its  American  sculptor,  William  Wetmoie 
Story,  had  written  to  describe  its  public  unveiling  and  to  report 
how  the  crowds  had  cheered  speeches  about  Peabody  by  Edward, 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  by  John  Lothrop  Motley,  American  Minister 
to  England. 

In  New  York  on  September  9,  Peabody  made  out  his  will.  It 
read  in  part,  “My  remains  shall  be  sent  to  Peabody,  Massachusetts, 
and  buried  in  Harmony  Grove  Cemetery  in  Salem.” 

In  Salem,  Massachusetts,  on  September  10,  he  had  a tomb 
built  and  ordered  a granite  sarcophagus  for  his  grave.  On  Wed- 
nesday, September  29,  he  boarded  the  Scotia.  He  reached  Lon- 
don in  weak  condition  and  went  straight  to  the  home  of  a close 
friend.  A newspaper  reported  his  condition,  “Mr.  Peabody  has 
been  lying  all  week  very  ill  at  the  home  of  Sir  Curtis  Lampson  at 
80  Eaton  Square.”4 

There  was  great  concern  in  high  places  over  the  seriousness  of 
Peabody’s  illness.  Queen  Victorias  privy  counselor,  Sir  Arthur 
Helps,  wrote  to  Sir  Curtis  Lampson  on  October  30,  “Regarding 
Mr.  Peabody,  the  Queen  thinks  the  best  way  would  be  for  her 
to  ask  him  down  to  Windsor  for  one  or  two  nights,  where  he 
could  rest  and  need  not  come  to  dinner  but  where  she  could 
see  him  quietly  at  any  time  of  the  day  most  convenient  to  him.”5 
But  Peabody  was  too  ill  to  travel. 

One  report  told  how  Peabody  stirred  on  his  sick  bed  and  asked, 
“Am  I dying?”  His  nurse  answered  that  he  was  very  ill.  “It  is  a 


4- Anglo-American  Times  (London),  October  30,  1869,  p.  10. 

, a’  ^r.t^ur  Helps  to  Sir  Curtis  Miranda  Lampson,  October  30,  1869,  Roy- 

mentioned^rP  Thi7T‘  WinAsor  pastle,  England.  The  Queen's  invitation  is 
mentioned  in.  The  Times  (London),  October  30,  1869,  p.  8-  New  York 

2 ^ l869’  P-  IJ  Tke  Sun  (London),  October  30 
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great  mystery,”  he  is  said  to  have  whispered.  “But  I shall  know 
all  soon.”6 

At  11:30  p.m.,  November  4,  1869,  he  died. 

A PUBLIC  FUNERAL 

Peabody’s  death  received  wide  notice  in  the  press.  Details  of  his 
career  and  the  praise  lavished  on  his  philanthropies  appealed  to 
readers.  Sentiment  for  a public  funeral  came  from  several  sources. 
The  London  Daily  News,  for  example,  printed,  “We  have  re- 
ceived a large  number  of  letters,  urging  that  the  honours  of  a 
public  funeral  are  due  to  the  late  Mr.  Peabody.”7 

The  offer  of  Westminster  Abbey  for  the  funeral  came  about  in 
this  way.  Peabody’s  desire  to  be  buried  in  America  was  not  known 
to  the  Dean  of  Westminster  Abbey,  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley.  He 
was  out  of  the  country  at  the  time  and  described  his  decision  in 
his  “Recollections”  as  follows,  “I  was  at  Naples,  and  saw  in  the 
public  papers  that  George  Peabody  had  died.  Being  absent,  con- 
sidering that  he  was  a foreigner,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  reason 
of  his  benefactions  to  the  City  of  London,  entitled  to  a burial 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  I telegraphed  to  express  my  wishes  that  his 
interment  there  should  take  place.  Accordingly  it  was  so  arrang- 
ed.”8 

Sir  Curtis  Lampson  did  know  that  Peabody’s  will  stipulated 
burial  in  America.  Lampson  was  a native  of  Vermont  who  had 
lived  in  London  since  1830.  He  had  married  an  English  girl, 
raised  a family,  and  had  become  a naturalized  British  subject  in 
1844.  He  was  later  knighted  for  his  work  as  a director  of  the 
Atlantic  Telegraph  Company.  Lampson  had  known  Peabody 

6.  Robert  Charles  Winthrop,  Eulogy  Prononced  at  the  Funeral  of  George 
Peabody,  at  Peabody,  Mass.,  8 February,  1870  (Boston,  1870),  pp.  21-22; 
Robert  Charles  Winthrop,  Addresses  and  Speeches  on  Various  Occasions 
From  1869  to  1879  (Boston,  1879),  III,  47;  Peabody  Education  Fund,  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund  From  Their 
Original  Organization  on  the  8th  of  February,  1867  (Boston,  1875),  I, 
165;  New  York  Times,  February  9,  1870,  p.  1;  Charles  Pettit  Mcllvaine 
to  Robert  Charles  Winthrop,  November  20,  1869,  quoted  in  William  Carus 
(ed.),  Memorials  of  the  Right  Reverend  Charles  Pettit  Mcllvaine,  Late 
Bishop  of  Ohio  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States 
(London,  1882),  pp.  294-296. 

7.  Daily  News  (London),  November  8,  1869,  p.  5. 

8.  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  “Recollections  by  Dean  Stanley  of  Funerals 
in  Westminster  Abbey  1865-1881,”  Westminster  Abbey,  London,  pp. 
21-22. 
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since  1837.  They  were  close  friends  and  business  associates. 
Lampson  was  a trustee  of  the  Peabody  Homes  of  London. 

On  Lampson  fell  the  responsibility  of  arranging  Peabody’s  fun- 
eral. He  at  first  thought  that  Peabody  would  recover.  When  death 
came,  he  immediately  telegraphed  a favorite  nephew  of  the  de- 
ceased, George  Peabody  Russell,  in  Massachusetts.  The  nephew 
replied  that  he  would  leave  immediately  for  England  to  take  the 
body  home.  It  was  thus  inevitable  that  Peabody’s  remains  would 
be  in  England  for  at  least  two  weeks. 

Because  Peabody  s family  and  heirs  were  in  America,  Lamp- 
son  was  in  a difficult  position.  He  sought  advice  from  the  Ameri- 
can Minister  and  from  Peabody’s  other  friends  in  London.  The 
press  was  eager  for  details.  There  was  the  Queen’s  letter  to  Pea- 
body during  his  last  days.  Should  this  letter  be  released  to  the 
press?  There  was  the  offer  of  Westminster  Abbey.  Could  this 
honor  be  accepted? 

Lampson  first  went  to  Benjamin  Moran,  secretary  in  the  Ameri- 
can Legation,  who  had  long  experience  with  Americans  abroad. 
They  discussed  the  propriety  of  a public  funeral  in  England. 
Moran  recalled  a precedent,  the  case  of  Horatio  Ward,  an  Ameri- 
can businessman  who  had  died  in  London  and  whose  funeral  had 
been  held  there.  This  satisfied  Lampson.  They  talked  about  what 
might  be  involved  in  having  the  funeral  at  Westminster  Abbey. 

Lampson  heard  on  Sunday,  November  7,  from  one  of  the 
Westminster  Abbey  canons  that  Friday,  November  12,  had  been 
appointed  for  the  service  and  temporary  interment.  Lampson 
shared  this  news  on  Monday,  November  8,  with  Arthur  Helps, 
Benjamin  Moran,  and  the  American  Minister,  John  Lothrop  Mot- 
ley. Arthur  Helps  said  that  he  saw  no  objection  to  this  arrange- 
ment if  the  Anglican  clergy  had  none.  He  related  this  news  to  the 
Queen  and  added,  “There  are  many  persons  in  this  country  who 
very  much  wish  to  pay  publicly  some  respect  to  the  memory  of 
that  good  man.”9 


American  Minister  Motley  sent  a description  of  these  events  to 
Secretary  of  State  Hamilton  Fish,  adding,  “Lampson  believed 
that  temporary  burial  there  would  please  Mr.  Peabody’s  friends  in 


WPSJ£  9ueen  Vitoria,  November  8 
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America  and  be  a graceful  tribute  of  high  ecclesiastical  author- 
ities here.”10 

While  these  arrangements  were  being  made,  two  physicians 
embalmed  Peabodys  remains.  The  physicians  were  Dr.  Frederick 
W.  Pavy  of  Guy’s  Hospital  and  a Dr.  William  W.  Gull. 

GLADSTONE  OFFERS  H.M.S.  MONARCH 

Prime  Minister  William  E.  Gladstone  first  suggested  using  as 
the  funeral  ship  H.M.S.  Monarch.  She  was  England’s  newest 
and  largest  warship.  He  mentioned  this  to  Sir  Curtis  Lampson  on 
Tuesday  morning,  November  9,  asking  Lampson  to  sound  out  the 
opinion  of  American  Minister  Motley  and  other  friends  of  Pea- 
body’s. Lampson  immediately  called  on  Minister  Motley,  who 
hesitated  because  he  had  no  official  instructions.  The  offer  was 
without  precedent.  To  give  his  approval  would  be  to  accept  in 
the  name  of  the  United  States  Government.  He  conferred  with 
the  legation  secretary,  Benjamin  Moran,  and  they  both  decided 
to  refer  the  matter  immediately  to  Washington. 

Lampson  reported  to  Gladstone  by  messenger  that  day,  telling 
of  Motley’s  inquiries  to  Washington  and  relating  that  Peabody’s 
friends  approved  the  use  of  the  Monarch  as  “the  greatest  compli- 
ment,” one  that  would  “be  so  considered  by  every  citizen  of  the 
United  States.”11 

That  night,  November  9,  at  the  Lord  Mayor’s  Day  Banquet, 
Gladstone  gave  a major  foreign  affairs  address.  He  referred  to 
the  difficulties  between  England  and  the  United  States.  He  spoke 
at  length  about  Peabody’s  love  for  both  countries.  While  Pea- 
body wanted  to  be  buried  in  his  native  land,  he  said,  it  had 
pleased  “God  to  ordain  that  he  should  die  in  England.”  Glad- 
stone’s conclusion,  “With  the  country  of  Mr.  Peabody  we  are  not 
likely  to  quarrel,”  brought  loud  cheers.12 

This  speech  was  widely  noted  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
as  a desire  to  ease  feelings  over  the  Alabama  Claims. 

10.  John  Lothrop  Motley  to  Hamilton  Fish,  November  9,  1869,  Dis- 
patch No.  144,  “Dispatches  from  United  States  Ministers,  Great  Britain,” 
National  Archives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

11.  Sir  Curtis  Miranda  Lampson  to  William  Ewart  Gladstone,  November 
9,  1869,  Gladstone  Papers,  Accession  No.  44,423f.56,  British  Museum 
Manuscript  Department,  London. 

12.  The  Times  (London),  November  10,  1869,  p.  5. 
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The  Alabama  was  a British-built  Confederate  warship.  It  had 
sunk  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  Union  cargo  in  the  Civil  War. 
The  United  States  had  demanded  reparation.  England  resented 
this  demand.  Anglo-American  tension  was  at  a high  pitch  when 
Peabody  died. 

The  British  Cabinet  met  at  No.  io  Downing  Street  at  2:00 
p.m.,  November  10.  The  “Peabody  Remains”  were  discussed. 
Gladstone  immediately  afterward  informed  the  Queen,  “The  Cab- 
inet has  today  determined  to  offer  to  the  friends  of  Mr.  Peabody 
that  the  remains  of  that  gentleman  should  be  conveyed  to  America 
in  one  of  your  Majesty’s  ships.  This  resolution  is  one  which,  there 
is  reason  to  believe,  will  give  much  pleasure  in  America.”13 

WESTMINSTER  ABBEY 

At  noon  on  November  12  the  hearse,  drawn  by  four  horses 
and  followed  by  five  mourning  coaches,  slowly  left  fashionable 
Eaton  Square.  London,  normally  bustling,  was  strangely  quiet 
that  Friday.  Windows  of  many  houses  were  draped  in  mourning. 
Silent  crowds  lined  the  streets  along  the  funeral  route.  “It  was 
touching  to  observe  upon  the  faces  of  the  vast  crowd  a general 
air  of  respect  and  earnest  sympathy,”  John  Motley  wrote  to  Ham- 
ilton Fish.  “The  silence  and  decorum  in  the  midst  of  the  chief 
thoroughfares  of  this  immense  city  were  impressive.”14 

The  funeral  party  and  dignitaries  followed  the  coffin  past  the 
crowds  through  the  Abbey  entrance  into  the  nave.  The  choir 
blended  with  the  organ  and  filled  the  Abbey.  Golden  beams 
drifted  down  oblique  shafts  of  sunlight  from  small  high  windows 
warming  the  somber  interior. 

Benjamin  Moran,  among  the  many  present,  wrote  of  the  scene, 

I reflected  on  the  marvelous  career  of  the  man,  his  early 
life,  his  penurious  habits,  his  vast  fortune,  his  magnificent 
charity;  and  the  honor  that  was  then  being  paid  to  his  mem- 
ory by  the  Queen  of  England  in  the  place  of  sepulchre  of 
twenty  English  kings  ....  An  anthem  was  sung  and  the 
service  was  at  an  end — George  Peabody  having  received 

13.  William  Ewart  Gladstone  to  Queen  Victoria,  November  10,  1869, 
Royal  Archives,  Q.  11/83,  Windsor  Castle,  England. 

14.  John  Lothrop  Motley  to  Hamilton  Fish,  November  13,  1869,  Dis- 
patch No.  1 5 1,  “Dispatches  from  United  States  Ministers,  Great  Britain,” 
National  Archives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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burial  in  Westminster  Abbey,  an  honor  coveted  by  nobles 

and  not  always  granted  kings.15 

ANGLO-AMERICAN  REACTION 

Several  American  states  took  special  notice  of  Peabody’s  death 
and  funeral.  The  Tennessee  legislature,  for  example,  resolved  on 
November  10,  “In  the  death  of  this  distinguished  American,  we 
deplore  the  loss  of  a benefactor  of  ....  all  mankind.”16 

In  Baltimore  and  Boston  bells  tolled,  public  buildings  were 
draped  in  mourning,  flags  were  lowered  to  half  mast,  stores  were 
closed,  and  pupils  were  dismissed  from  public  schools. 

Praise  mingled  with  criticism.  “It  is  not  his  fault  that  the  Lon- 
don poor  are  very  little  better  off  for  his  benevolence.”17  someone 
wrote  in  a Scottish  newspaper,  referring  to  the  Peabody  Homes  of 
London.  “I  cannot  help  thinking,”  a London  newspaper  editor 
asked,  “suppose  he  had  earned  a shilling  and  given  away  sixpence, 
as  many  a hungry  laborer  does?”18  Another  writer  scoffed,  “There 
is  nothing  particularly  impressive  in  black  drapery  and  hearse 
plumes.”19 

The  sermon  about  Peabody  at  Westminster  Abbey  on  Sunday, 
November  1 5,  was  particularly  newsworthy.  The  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don conducted  the  service.  “By  an  arrangement  which  had  not 
then  been  fully  established,  an  external  preacher  took  my  place,” 
Dean  Stanley  recalled.  “It  was  the  Bishop  of  London  who  on  that 
occasion  ....  preached  the  sermon.”20  This  sermon,  addressed 
to  a large  congregation,  added  to  the  notoriety  of  Peabody’s  funer- 
al. “No  untitled  commoner  ever  drew  round  his  grave  so  large  a 
concourse  of  sincere  mourners  as  George  Peabody,”  said  the  Bish- 
op. “His  name  will  be  the  birthright  of  two  great  nations.”21 

15.  Benjamin  Moran’s  journal,  XXIV  (October  1,  1869-February  28, 
1870),  entry  dated  Friday,  November  12,  1869,  Moran  Papers,  Library 
of  Congress  Manuscript  Division,  Washington,  D.  C. 

16.  Acts  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  Passed  by  the  First  Session  of  the 
Thirty-Sixth  General  Assembly,  for  the  Years  1869-1870  (Nashville, 
1870),  Resolution  No.  XV,  p.  667. 

17.  The  Ayrshire  Express  (Ayr,  Scotland),  November  13,  1869,  p.  4. 

18.  The  Spectator  (London),  November  13,  1869,  p.  1317. 

19.  The  Aberdeen  Herald  (Aberdeen,  Scotland),  November  20,  1869, 
P-  3- 

20.  Stanley,  op.  cit.,  pp.  22-23. 

21.  New  York  Times,  November  27,  1869,  p.  1;  Manchester  Guardian 
(Manchester,  England),  November  15,  1869,  p.  2;  The  Herts  Advertiser 
and  St.  Albans  Times  (St.  Albans,  England),  November  20,  1869,  p.  3; 
The  Brighton  Daily  News  (Brighton,  England),  November  15,  1869,  p.  5; 
News  of  the  World  (London),  November  20,  1869,  p.  6. 
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The  news  that  the  Monarch  had  been  selected  to  transfer  Pea- 
body’s remains  to  the  United  States  was  warmly  received.  “Our 
ship  goes  forth  as  an  ambassador  of  peace,”22  wrote  the  editor  of 
a British  newspaper.  “First  and  best  service  possible  for  Monarch, 
bringing  back  the  body  of  Peabody.”23  was  the  message  American 
industrialist  Andrew  Carnegie  cabled  to  Member  of  Parliament 
John  Bright. 

American  Minister  Motley  received  two  messages  simultan- 
eously on  November  13,  one  from  Lord  Clarendon  of  the  For- 
eign Office  stating  the  Queen’s  desire  to  transport  Peabody’s  re- 
mains on  the  Monarch,  the  other  from  Secretary  of  State  Hamil- 
ton Fish  stating  that  the  American  naval  commander  in  Marseilles 
was  sending  an  American  ship  for  the  same  purpose.  “These  com- 
munications threw  Mr.  Motley  into  one  of  his  fits  of  indecision 
and  when  I arrived  he  hardly  knew  what  to  do,”  wrote  Benjamin 
Moran  in  his  journal.24 

Motley  informed  Fish  of  the  Queen’s  intent.  Fish  replied  that 
President  Grant  yielded  to  the  Queen  but  wished  an  American 
vessel  to  escort  the  Monarch.  The  British  Admiralty  agreed  to  have 
the  Monarch  wait  at  Portsmouth.  The  U.  S.  S.  Plymouth  sped 
over  the  1,800  miles  from  Marseilles,  arriving  in  Portsmouth  on 
December  4.  The  day  of  transfer  of  Peabodys  remains  from  the 
Abbey  to  the  Monarch  was  set  for  December  1 1 . 

Benjamin  Moran’s  journal  entries  reflected  the  consternation 
caused  by  these  messages  at  the  American  Legation.  “Peabody 
haunts  the  Legation  from  all  parts  of  the  world  like  a ghost.”25 
Again:  “Old  Peabody  has  given  us  much  trouble  and  it  seems  as 
if  he  never  would  be  quiet.”26  And  again : “Will  that  old  man  ever 
be  buried?  ....  He  gives  trouble  to  all  classes  of  officials  .... 
and  has  stirred  up  commotion  all  over  the  world.”27 

TRANSFER  TO  MONARCH 

A cold  drenching  rain  did  not  halt  the  crowds  from  lining  the 

22.  Inverness  Advertiser  (Inverness,  Scotland),  December  14,  1869, 
p.  2. 

23.  Andrew  Carnegie,  Autobiography  of  Andrew  Carnegie  (New  York, 
1933),  P-  270. 

24.  Moran’s  journal,  op.  cit.,  entry  dated  Saturday,  November  13,  1869. 

25.  Ibid.,  entry  dated  Tuesday,  November  16,  1869. 

26.  Ibid.,  entry  dated  Monday,  November  15,  1869. 

27.  Ibid.,  entry  dated  Monday,  December  6,  1869. 
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funeral  route.  At  12:30  p.m.,  Saturday,  December  11,  the  coffin 
was  taken  from  the  Abbey.  Carriages  followed  the  hearse  to  Water- 
loo Station.  At  2:41  p.m.  the  special  train  entered  Portsmouth 
and  made  its  way  on  a railway  jetty  to  the  dock.  In  the  steady 
downpour  a double  line  of  marines  formed  an  honor  guard.  Hun- 
dreds of  spectators  were  huddled  on  the  dock  close  to  the  military 
guard.  Portsmouth  town  council  members  stood  out  boldly  in 
their  scarlet  robes  of  office.  The  scene  of  so  many  people  holding 
black  umbrellas  mingled  oddly  with  lines,  spars,  and  beams  of  the 
assembled  British  ships. 

A gun  salute  went  up  from  the  Excellent.  The  bow  battery  of 
the  Monarch  echoed  the  boom  and  bugles  sounded  a funeral 
dirge.  The  British  ships  lowered  their  ensigns  to  half  mast  and 
raised  the  American  ensign  abreast  foretopmast  crosstrees.  The 
Plymouth  lowered  her  ensign  from  her  peak.  The  guns  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  fired  at  minute  intervals.  The  somber  boom- 
ing mingled  with  the  fall  of  cold  rain.  A fresh  gale  blew  the  wind 
vigorously  through  the  rigging. 

The  cannon  booming  stopped.  Minister  Motley  faced  Captain 
John  E.  Commerell  beside  the  coffin  on  the  Monarch's  quarter- 
deck. Motley’s  speech  concluded,  “As  Minister  of  the  Republic  at 
the  Court  of  Her  Majesty  I deliver  to  your  safe  keeping,  at  the 
request  of  the  relatives  and  executors  of  Mr.  Peabody,  his  revered 
remains.”28  Captain  Commerell’s  formal  reply  concluded  with  his 
acceptance  of  “this  sacred  trust.”29 

The  Monarch's  hawsers  were  cast  off,  and  a steam  tug  turned 
her  bow.  The  church  bells  of  St.  Thomas  pealed.  At  Spithead  Har- 
bor, near  Portsmouth,  the  Monarch  awaited  the  gale’s  end  and  the 
voyage  home. 

CONGRESSIONAL  DEBATE 

Honors  in  England  brought  bitter  dispute  in  America.  “It 
would  have  been  better  if  Mr.  Peabody  had  remained  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  instead  of  going  to  England  to  die,”  wrote  an  American 
in  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  “His  purpose  in  doing  so  was  a bid 
for  notoriety.”30 

28.  Hampshire  Telegraph  (Portsmouth,  England),  December  15,  1869, 
P-  3- 

29.  Ibid. 

30.  New  York  Evening  Post,  January  21,  1870. 
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In  a speech  in  Boston  George  Francis  Train  said,  “I  regard  the 
fact  of  George  Peabody's  remains  being  brought  over  on  a British 
ship  of  war  the  greatest  insult  ever  offered  to  America.”31 

“George  Peabody,”  Train  declared,  “was  a secessionist.” 

This  charge,  often  made,  had  as  often  been  denied. 

“My  sympathies  were  with  the  Union,”  Peabody  had  once  told 
a Baltimore  audience  in  1866.  “Three-fourths  of  my  property 
was  invested  in  United  States  Government  and  State  securities. 
When  war  came  I saw  no  hope  for  America  except  in  Union 
victory.”32 

“But  I could  not  in  the  passion  of  war,”  he  admitted,  “turn  my 
back  on  Southern  friends.”33 

Two  Americans,  sent  by  President  Lincoln  early  in  the  war  to 
try  to  keep  England  neutral,  gave  public  testimony  of  Peabody's 
patriotism.  These  men,  Thurlow  Weed  of  New  York  and  Bishop 
Charles  P.  Mcllvaine  of  Ohio,  told  how  Peabody  in  1861  and 
1862  had  helped  them  confer  with  influential  British  officials. 

But  the  charge  of  treason  persisted. 

Congress  wrangled  over  the  question  of  a naval  reception  for 
Peabody's  remains.  The  House  of  Representatives  was  strongly 
divided.  Republicans  opposed  the  idea  and  raised  old  doubts  about 
Peabody’s  patriotism.  Democrats  sprang  to  Peabody's  defense,  sub- 
stantiated his  patriotism,  and  praised  his  philanthropies.  Grudg- 
ingly the  opposition  was  won  over.  The  resolution  passed  the 
House,  was  approved  in  the  Senate,  and  was  signed  into  law. 
President  Grant  ordered  Admiral  Farragut  to  head  a naval  re- 
ception to  meet  the  Monarch  on  American  soil. 

THE  VOYAGE  HOME 

The  trim  Monarch  had  been  transformed  into  a slate  grey 
funeral  ship.  Visitors  by  the  hundreds  boarded  her  while  the  storm 
continued  outside  Spithead  Harbor.  The  captain's  cabin  had  been 
made  over  into  an  impressive  mortuary  chapel.  The  coffin  rested 
on  a black-covered  dais  in  the  middle  of  the  cabin.  Sentinels 
stood  continuous  guard. 

31.  Boston  Journal,  December  28,  1869,  P-  i. 

32.  New  York  Times,  October  27,  1866,  p.  5;  Baltimore  Werker  Freitag, 
October  26,  1866;  George  Washington  Howard,  The  Monumental  City, 
Its  Past  History  and  Present  Resources  (Baltimore,  1873),  p.  330. 

33.  Ibid. 
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The  storm  at  last  subsided.  On  Tuesday,  December  21,  the 
Monarch  and  Plymouth  sailed  from  Spithead.  Off  Ushant,  France, 
a windy  gale  struck.  The  ships  lost  sight  of  each  other.  The  Ply- 
mouth went  back  on  her  course  but  could  not  find  the  Monarch. 

“We  separated  during  the  night,”  wrote  an  officer  of  the  Ply- 
mouth. “There  was  always  some  nonsense  about  going  too  fast  or 
too  slow,  and  no  end  of  signals.”34 

The  Plymouth  reached  the  rendezvous  point  off  Madeira  and 
anchored  in  Funchall  Bay.  The  Monarch  proceeded  cautiously, 
reaching  Madeira  on  December  30.  It  took  on  coal  and  sailed 
west  on  January  2,  1870.  The  Plymouth  sailed  into  Bermuda 
slightly  in  advance  and  took  on  provisions  and  dispatches. 

Tuesday  morning,  January  25,  broke  clear  and  bright.  A two- 
day  storm  left  a glittering  coat  of  ice  on  the  funeral  ships.  At 
dusk  they  approached  Portland.  The  Plymouth  boomed  her  can- 
non for  a pilot. 


PORTLAND  RECEPTION 

A rivalry  had  sprung  up  between  Boston  and  Portland  over  the 
funeral.  Because  of  its  historic  past,  commercial  importance,  and 
personal  connection  with  Peabody,  Boston  was  sure  it  would  be 
the  receiving  port.  When  news  came  that  little  Portland  had 
been  chosen  because  of  its  deeper  harbor,  the  Boston  people  were 
chagrined.  Provincial  Portlanders  would  blunder,  wrote  Boston 
merchants  to  the  deceased’s  nephew,  George  Peabody  Russell. 
“Nothing,”  their  letter  stated,  “could  be  in  worse  taste.”35 

Controversy  also  stirred  the  Maine  legislature.  A resolution 
introduced  in  the  House  required  attendance  in  a body  of  the 
entire  legislature,  state  council,  and  department  heads.  This  was 
to  be  in  addition  to  arrangements  already  made  by  the  governor 
of  Maine:  two  state  militia  companies  as  honor  guards,  lowered 
flags  on  state  buildings,  gun  salutes  from  the  Portland  Arsenal 
and  Fort  Preble,  and  the  state  militia’s  inspector  general  to  arrange 
landing  operations. 

A reconciliation  committee  at  last  got  the  legislature  to  agree 
to  attend  in  a body.  But  why  all  the  wrangling?  Radicals  looked 

34 . Hampshire  Telegraph  (Portsmouth,  England),  January  8,  1870, 
p.  4. 

35.  Mortuary  Honors  to  the  Late  George  Peabody  in  Portland,  Me. 
(Portland,  Maine,  1870),  p.  4. 
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on  the  South  as  an  enemy  long  after  the  war.  They  were  antagon- 
istic to  Peabody  for  his  generosity  to  the  “rebels.” 

Another  motive  was  hinted  in  the  Boston  Times.  “Mr.  Peabody, 
although  applied  to,  refused  to  subscribe  to  the  Portland  fund 
after  the  great  fire  of  July  4,  1866.  At  least  it  is  whispered  that 
this  fact  had  no  little  influence  in  disturbing  harmonious  action 
concerning  the  funeral.”36 

Admiral  David  Glasgow  Farragut  had  been  appointed  to  com- 
mand the  naval  reception.  He  had  several  connections  with  Pea- 
body. He  was  an  original  trustee  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund. 
He  had  been  named  along  with  Peabody  in  a presidential  cabinet 
reshuffle  intended  to  head  off  impeachment  of  President  Andrew 
Johnson.  This  funeral  reception  was  Farragut’s  last  tour  of  duty. 
He  was  then  very  ill.  Six  months  after  commanding  the  Port- 
land events  he  died. 

Coming  ashore  from  the  Monarch , Captain  Commerell  called 
on  Admiral  Farragut.  Her  Majesty’s  government,  Commerell  said, 
wished  to  have  the  remains  stay  on  board  for  two  days  as  a final 
mark  of  respect.  Farragut  consulted  local  officials  and  decided  to 
comply.  He  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  “The  body 
will  not  be  landed  until  Saturday  at  which  time  I shall  see  that 
it  is  done  with  all  the  solemnity  I can  command.”37 

The  delay  enabled  Portland  people  to  visit  the  Monarch.  On 
January  27  and  28  visitors  were  taken  to  the  funeral  ship  by 
tenders.  Awed  and  silent  crowds  moved  past  the  coffin  in  the 
mortuary  chapel. 

January  29,  1870,  was  a cold  New  England  winter  day.  On 
the  wharf  uniformed  men  were  drawn  up  in  ranks  and  curious 
onlookers  were  bundled  against  the  cold.  Seamen  of  the  Monarch 
raised  the  coffin  from  its  dais,  placed  it  on  a wheeled  bier,  and 
took  it  up  to  the  main  deck  on  an  inclined  ramp. 

Drummers  sounded  a muted  roll  and  the  ship’s  band  played  the 
somber  Death  March.  Marines  drew  themselves  to  attention 
Officers  and  crew  bared  their  heads.  The  boatswain’s  whistle 
piped  shrilly.  The  coffin  was  made  fast  with  a roped  rig  and 
swung  over  the  Monarch's  side  to  the  deck  of  the  waiting  Leyden. 

36.  The  Boston  Times,  January  30,  1870,  p.  2. 

37.  Admiral  David  Glasgow  Farragut  to  Secretary  of  the  Navy  George 
M.  Robeson,  January  26,  1870,  “Admirals  and  Commodores'  Letters  Janu- 
ary-June  1870,”  Naval  Records,  National  Archives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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The  coffin  was  lifted  from  the  Leyden  to  the  Eastern  Wharf.  It 
was  borne  in  slow  procession  along  the  wharf  and  placed  in  a 
waiting  hearse. 

Captain  Commerell  saluted  Governor  Chamberlain  of  Maine. 
“Into  your  hands/’  Commerell  said,  “I  now  deliver  my  sacred 
trust.”38  Chamberlain  replied,  expressing  “the  appreciation  of  the 
American  people  for  the  tender  honors  with  which  the  Queen  of 
England  restored  to  its  native  land  this  precious  dust.”39 

The  coffin  was  taken  to  Portland’s  City  Hall  for  a lying  in 
state.  More  visitors  filed  by.  On  February  i , three  hundred  voices 
sang  a chorus  from  the  Messiah , and  Mozart’s  Requiem  sounded 
as  the  coffin  was  borne  out  of  the  hall,  placed  on  a hearse,  and 
drawn  through  Portland’s  streets  to  the  funeral  train.  Bells  tolled, 
the  band  played  a dirge,  and  the  train  moved  through  the  swirl- 
ing snow. 

PEABODY,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Robert  Charles  Winthrop  was  to  give  the  final  eulogy.  This 
Massachusetts  statesman  of  outstanding  reputation  had  been  Pea- 
body’s chief  philanthropic  advisor  since  1866.  He  was  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund. 

“The  present  delay  in  Peabody,  Massachusetts,”  Robert  C. 
Winthrop  wrote  to  Secretary  of  State  Hamilton  Fish,  “is  due  to  a 
request  of  George  Peabody  himself.  He  had  told  his  friends  he 
would  like  to  rest  for  a week  in  his  native  town  before  being  put 
under  the  ground.”40 

There  was  grave  apprehension  about  the  possibility  of  Robert 
E.  Lee’s  attendance  at  the  funeral.  His  presence  might  evoke  an 
incident  embarrassing  to  him  and  one  that  might  mar  the  funeral. 
Anti-Southerners  were  bitter  about  the  rumor  of  his  coming.  “I 
first  thought  that  General  Lee  should  not  go  but  have  now  chang- 
ed my  mind,”  wrote  a trustee  of  Lee’s  college.41 

38.  Mortuary  Honors,  op.  cit.,  pp.  19-20. 

39.  Ibid.,  pp.  20-21. 

40.  Robert  Charles  Winthrop  to  Hamilton  Fish,  February  2,  1870, 
“Correspondence  of  Hamilton  Fish,”  LXVII  (January  6-February  22, 
1870),  Fish  Papers,  Accession  Nos.  9514  to  9517,  Library  of  Congress 
Manuscript  Division,  Washington,  D.  C. 

41. Boliver  Christian  to  William  Wilson  Corcoran,  January  26,  1870, 
Corcoran  Papers,  XVI,  Accession  Nos.  10523  and  10524,  Library  of  Con- 
gress Manuscript  Division,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Wanting  to  avoid  embarrassing  Lee,  Robert  C.  Winthrop  wrote 
to  a mutual  friend,  “There  is  apprehension  here,  that  if  Lee 
should  come  to  the  funeral,  something  unpleasant  might  occur, 
which  would  be  as  painful  to  us  as  to  him.  Would  you  contact 
friends  to  impart  this  to  the  General?”42  But  Lee,  ill  and  under  a 
doctor’s  care,  did  not  intend  to  come.  He  wrote,  “I  am  sorry  I 
cannot  attend  the  funeral  obsequies  of  Mr.  Peabody  . . . but  I 
am  unable  to  undertake  the  journey.”43 

Prince  Arthur,  Queen  Victoria’s  son,  was  a surprise  visitor  to 
the  funeral.  He  had  been  on  a tour  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States  and  was  in  New  York  when  the  idea  occurred  to  him  and 
his  staff  to  attend  the  Peabody  funeral.  A member  of  the  Prince’s 
staff  informed  his  superior  in  England,  “Should  Mr.  Peabody’s 
funeral  take  place  soon  . . . Col.  Elphinstone  thought  that  it 
would  be  a gracious  act  on  the  part  of  the  Prince  to  attend.44 
Prince  Arthur  and  his  retinue  arrived  in  Peabody,  Massachusetts, 
February  8.  They  proceeded  directly  to  the  South  Congregational 
Church  for  the  service  and  Winthrop’s  eulogy. 

The  coffin  was  taken  from  the  reading  room  of  the  Peabody 
Institute  Library  where  it  had  lain  in  state.  There  visitors  had 
paid  their  last  respects.  On  view  were  the  honors  Peabody  had 
received  in  life:  Queen  Victoria’s  portrait,  the  Congressional  gold 
medal  and  resolution  of  praise,  the  Freedom  of  the  City  of  London 
in  a gold  box,  membership  scrolls  of  the  Fishmongers’  and  Cloth- 
workers’  Companies,  and  the  lunch  box  he  had  carried  each  day 
from  his  lodging  to  his  office. 

Many  carriages  followed  the  hearse  to  the  church.  Among  the 
distinguished  people  in  the  congregation  were  the  governors  of 
Massachusetts  and  Maine,  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Charles  W. 
Eliot  and  others  from  Harvard,  Captain  Commerell  of  the  Mon- 
arch and  Captain  Macomb  of  the  Plymouth,  mayors  of  six  nearby 

42.  Robert  Charles  Winthrop  to  John  Pendleton  Kennedy,  February  2, 
1870,  Kennedy  Papers,  Peabody  Institute  of  Baltimore. 

43.  Robert  E.  Lee  to  William  Wilson  Corcoran,  January  26,  1870,  Cor- 
coran Papers,  XVI,  Accession  No.  10522,  Library  of  Congress  Manuscript 
Division,  Washington,  D.  C.;  also  quoted  in  William  Wilson  Corcoran, 
A Grandfather  s Legacy;  Containing  A Sketch  of  His  Life  and  Obituary 
Notices  of  Some  Members  of  his  Family  Together  with  Letters  from  his 
Friends  (Washington,  1879),  p.  31 1. 

44.  Lieutenant  Colonel  H.  Elphinstone  to  General  Charles  Grey  for 
Queen  Victoria,  January  27,  1870,  Royal  Archives,  Additional  Manuscript 
A/15/1557,  Windsor  Castle,  England. 
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cities,  Prince  Arthur  and  his  retinue,  and  the  trustees  of  Pea- 
body’s various  institutes  and  funds.  With  the  anthem  over  and 
the  Scripture  passage  read,  Robert  C.  Winthrop  rose  to  speak. 

HARMONY  GROVE  CEMETERY 
“What  a career  this  has  been  whose  final  scene  lies  before  us!” 
he  began.  “The  trusts  he  established,  the  institutes  he  founded, 
the  buildings  he  raised  stand  before  all  eyes.  I have  authority  for 
saying  that  he  planned  these  for  many  years.”45 

Winthrop  then  told  how  Peabody  had  counselled  with  him  in 
1866  before  establishing  his  most  important  foundations: 

When  I expressed  my  amazement  at  the  magnitude  of 
his  purpose,  he  said  to  me,  “Why  Mr.  Winthrop,  this  is  no 
new  idea  to  me.  From  the  earliest  of  my  manhood,  I have 
contemplated  some  such  disposition  of  my  property;  and  I 
have  prayed  my  heavenly  Father  day  by  day,  that  I might 
be  enabled,  before  I died,  to  show  my  gratitude  for  the 
blessings  which  He  has  bestowed  upon  me  by  doing  some 
great  good  for  my  fellow-men.46 

Harmony  Grove  Cemetery  lies  on  the  boundary  between  Pea- 
body and  Salem.  It  had  been  a thick  walnut  grove  when  Peabody 
was  a boy.  There,  on  a knoll  where  he  had  once  played,  he  had 
built  the  family  tomb.  There  he  had  brought  together  the  bodies 
of  his  mother  and  father,  and  his  sisters  and  brothers.  There  he 
was  laid  to  rest. 

IN  PERSPECTIVE 

American  history  moved  on  to  larger  issues  and  more  dramatic 
events.  Peabody’s  funeral  and  its  fleeting  connection  with  the 
Alabama  Claims  were  forgotten. 

Wealthier  philanthropists  like  Andrew  Carnegie,  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  and  Henry  Ford  captured  public  imagination.  The 
size  and  international  nature  of  their  giant  foundations  have  over- 
shadowed Peabody’s  gifts. 

Where,  then,  does  Peabody’s  influence  lie? 

He  was  the  first  American  to  create  private  multi-million  dol- 
lar foundations  specifically  designed  to  prevent  social  ills.  His 

45.  Winthrop,  Eulogy , op.  cit.,  pp.  3-1 1. 

46.  Ibid. 
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trustees  established  precedents  followed  by  subsequent  major 
foundations.  Peabody  was  in  fact  the  founder  of  modern  philan- 
thropy. 

The  Anglo-American  public  of  1869  sensed  this  more  clearly 
than  we  do  now.  His  career  from  rags-to-riches  and  his  nobility 
in  giving  made  a distinct  impression.  Did  he  have  the  dimensions 
of  a hero?  The  people  of  his  time  were  not  sure. 

But  in  their  longing  for  the  heroic  in  man,  they  gave  his  funeral 
a touch  of  grandeur. 


NOTE  ON  SOURCES 

George  Peabody’s  papers  are  invaluable  for  mid-nineteenth  cen- 
tury history  of  business,  international  trade,  southern  education, 
and  philanthropic  foundations.  They  provide  insights  of  the  period 
into  Anglo-American  relations;  histories  of  Massachusetts,  Mary- 
land, and  Maine;  and  university  study  of  archaeology  and  anthro- 
pology. The  papers  refer  among  others  to  presidents  James  Bu- 
chanan and  Andrew  Johnson,  Maryland  novelist  John  Pendleton 
Kennedy,  Yale  paleontologist  O.  C.  Marsh  (Peabody’s  nephew), 
banker  J.  P.  Morgan,  and  public  figures  in  Massachusetts  and 
Maryland. 

George  Peabody’s  papers  were  taken  from  London  in  the  early 
1870’s  by  Robert  Singleton  Peabody,  a nephew,  and  stored  at 
Phillips  Academy  at  Andover.  In  the  early  1930’s  they  were 
sorted  by  date  and  subject  into  140  boxes  and  about  250  account 
and  ledger  books,  newspaper  albums,  and  memorabilia.  They  were 
deposited  in  1935  at  the  Essex  Institute.  Unfortunately,  they  are 
not  calendared  or  indexed. 

Some  Peabody  papers  are  at  the  following  institutions:  Boston 
Public  Library;  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania;  Library  of 
Congress;  Maryland  Historical  Society;  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society;  New  York  Historical  Society;  New  York  Public  Library; 
Peabody  Historical  Society  of  Peabody,  Massachusetts;  Peabody 
Institute  Library  of  Baltimore;  Peabody  Institute  Library  of  Pea- 
body, Massachusetts;  Peabody  Library  Association  of  the  Public 
Library  of  Washington,  D.  C.;  Peabody  Museums  of  Harvard 
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and  Yale;  Harvard  and  Yale  Universities’  archives;  Pierpont  Mor- 
gan Library  of  New  York;  British  Museum;  and  the  Royal  Ar- 
chives at  Windsor  Castle. 

Twenty  years  of  Peabody’s  business  career  were  painstakingly 
detailed  in  Dr.  Muriel  Emmie  Hidy’s  unpublished  dissertation, 
“George  Peabody,  Merchant  and  Financier,  1829-1854,”  Rad- 
cliffe  College,  1939.  The  Peabody  Education  Fund  has  been 
amply  documented  in  these  and  other  dissertations : Edward  Bane 
Roberts,  “The  Administration  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund 
from  1880  to  1905,”  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1936; 
Joseph  Walter  Brouilette,  “The  Third  Phase  of  the  Peabody  Edu- 
cation Fund,  1 905-1 9 14,”  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers, 
1937;  and  Richard  Connelly  Peck,  “Jabez  Lamar  Monroe  Curry, 
Educational  Crusader,”  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers, 
1942. 

Most,  but  not  all,  of  the  voluminous  newspaper  articles  on 
Peabody’s  career  are  among  the  Peabody  papers  at  various  insti- 
tutions. Major  clipping  albums  are  at  the  following  institutions: 
two  at  the  Essex  Institute;  two  at  the  Peabody  Institute  of  Balti- 
more; and  individual  folders  at  the  Maryland  Room  of  the  Enoch 
Pratt  Free  Library  in  Baltimore,  Peabody  Institute  Library  of 
Peabody,  Massachusetts,  Peabody  Historical  Society  of  Peabody, 
Massachusetts,  and  the  Peabody  Museums  of  Harvard  and  Yale. 
An  invaluable  index  of  local  Massachusetts  newspapers  of  the 
period  exists  at  the  Peabody  Institute  Library  of  Peabody,  Massa- 
chusetts. Mrs.  Parker  and  I,  in  the  fall  of  1954,  found  many 
hitherto  unknown  British  newspaper  accounts  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum’s Colindale  Newspaper  Library.  The  New  York  Times  and 
the  London  Times , being  indexed,  are  invaluable. 

The  Westminster  Abbey  funeral  and  the  use  of  H.M.S.  Mon- 
arch as  the  funeral  ship  are  described  in  Dean  Stanley’s  “Recollec- 
tions” at  Westminster  Abbey,  Queen  Victoria’s  papers  at  the  Royal 
Archives  in  Windsor  Castle,  and  the  Gladstone  papers  at  the 
British  Museum.  United  States  Government  participation  in  the 
funeral  is  recorded  in  the  following  papers  at  the  National  Ar- 
chives in  Washington,  D.  C. : “Admirals  and  Commodores’  Let- 
ters,” “Dispatches  from  United  States  Ministers,  Great  Britain,” 
“Naval  Records,”  and  the  “Log  of  the  U.S.S.  Plymouth  ” British 
Government  participation  is  detailed  in  these  documents  at  the 
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Public  Record  Office  in  London:  “Admiralty  Papers,”  “Foreign 
Office  Papers,”  and  the  “Log  of  H.M.S.  Monarch.” 

Further  funeral  voyage  details  are  contained  in  the  papers  of 
William  W.  Corcoran  and  Hamilton  Fish  at  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. The  Maine  Legislative  quarrel  is  contained  in  the  Executive 
Council’s  “Register”  for  1870  in  the  Maine  State  Library.  Funeral 
arrangements  in  Peabody  and  Salem,  Massachusetts,  are  described 
in  Mortuary  Honors , cited  in  footnote  35.  R.  C.  Winthrop’s  widely 
reprinted  Eulogy  is  cited  in  footnote  6.  My  own  dissertation  con- 
tains a comprehensive  bibliography  of  124  pages. 

Though  appreciation  is  due  to  all  helpful  personnel  of  insti- 
tutions containing  Peabody  papers,  special  thanks  must  be  paid 
to  the  Director  and  Staff  of  the  Essex  Institute  who  devotedly 
maintain  a rich  documentary  vineyard. 


A PARISH  WEATHERS  WAR  AND  DISSENSION 
THE  PRECINCT  OF  SALEM  AND  BEVERLY 
1753  - 1813 

By  Robert  W.  Lovett 

The  first  forty  years  of  the  Precinct  of  Salem  and  Beverly 
were  the  subject  of  an  earlier  article.1  The  next  sixty  years  ( 1753- 
1813)  also  form  a convenient  unit.  They  cover,  on  the  larger 
scene,  the  transformation  from  colony  to  state,  accompanied  by 
a weakening  in  the  position  of  the  established  church.  In  the 
Precinct  itself  the  period  is  characterized  by  a succession  of  short- 
term ministers,  in  contrast  to  Rev.  John  Chipman’s  sixty  years  of 
service.  As  national  history  has  been  written  in  terms  of  kings 
and  presidents,  there  is  a tendency  to  tell  the  story  of  a church  in 
terms  of  its  ministers.  But  I would  again  resist  the  temptation  to 
write  a straight  chronological  account,  for  my  emphasis  is  on  the 
Precinct  as  an  administrative  unit.  Ministers  might  come  and  go, 
but  the  inhabitants,  acting  as  a Precinct,  continued  to  elect  offi- 
cers, to  raise  money  by  taxation  and  other  means,  to  spend  that 
money  for  the  support  of  preaching,  the  maintenance  of  the 
building,  and  lesser  needs,  and  in  general,  to  work  together  for 
the  common  good. 

But  even  with  this  disclaimer,  a brief  historical  sketch  of  the 
Church  and  Precinct  during  this  period  is  desirable  as  background 
for  what  is  to  follow.  Rev.  Chipman,  the  first  minister,  continued 
to  serve  until  his  death,  on  March  23,  1775,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
five.2  But  by  1770  his  health  was  such  that  it  was  necessary  to 
engage  an  assistant,  Rev.  Enos  Hitchcock.  The  young  man  must 
have  been  stirred  by  the  events  of  April  19,  1775,  when  Captains 
Ebenezer  Francis  and  Caleb  Dodge  led  men  from  this  area  to 

1.  Robert  W.  Lovett,  “A  Parish  Is  Formed,”  E.I.H.C.,  XCVIIX  (July 
1962),  1 29-1 53.  Records  of  the  Second  Church  are  in  the  Beverly  His- 
torical Society;  volumes  B and  C (Precinct  Records,  1753-1792  and 
1793-1862  respectively)  and  volume  H (Treasurer’s  Records,  1785-1893) 
were  especially  useful  for  this  paper.  The  author  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Fred 
H.  Wallis,  of  Beverly,  for  many  facts — and  what  is  more,  for  inspiration. 

2.  For  an  account  of  Chipman  see  Clifford  K.  Shipton,  Sibley’s  Harvard 
Graduates , V,  1 701-17 12,  (Boston,  1937),  563-568.  Brief  data  on  the 
subsequent  ministers  of  this  period  will  be  given  in  the  section  on  relations 
with  ministers. 
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Lexington;3  for  in  1777  he  became  a Chaplain,  and  though  away 
from  this  Church  much  of  the  time,  he  was  not  released  until 
1780.  Beset  by  inflation,  the  Precinct  found  it  difficult  to  engage 
a minister.  Several  were  tried;  of  these,  three  (Obidiah  Parsons, 
John  Cleaveland,  and  Daniel  Story)  served  long  enough  to  re- 
ceive calls.  But  suitable  financial  arrangements  could  not  be  made 
and  they  did  not  accept.  Finally,  in  1787,  a call  to  Rev.  Daniel 
Oliver  was  accepted.  But  Oliver  proved  not  to  be  a wise  choice, 
and  in  1797  he  was  dismissed,  again  partly  for  financial  reasons. 
There  followed  another  period  of  short-term  candidates  until 
1801,  when  Moses  Dow  was  settled.  He  served  until  1813,  the 
last  year  of  the  period  under  review.  By  this  time  those  who  had 
served  the  Precinct  in  the  middle  of  the  century  were  gone,  re- 
placed by  descendants  or  by  newcomers.  The  Precinct  no  longer 
could  tax  all  inhabitants  for  its  support,  but  had  to  release  many, 
on  grounds  that  they  were  supporting  other  churches.  Great 
changes  had  taken  place,  not  only  on  the  national,  but  on  the  local 
level  as  well;  a few  of  these  changes,  as  seen  in  the  affairs  of  one 
Precinct,  are  the  subject  of  this  paper. 

When  Ryal  Side  was  ceded  by  Salem  to  Beverly,  in  1753,  the 
name,  Precinct  of  Salem  and  Beverly,  became  something  of  an 
anachronism.  The  area  came  to  be  known  familiarly  as  Second 
Parish,  North  Parish,  or  Bass  River  District.  The  church 
members  adopted  the  name  of  Second  Church  of  Christ  in 
Beverly  as  early  as  1787.  But  the  inhabitants,  acting  as  a 
Precinct,  continued  the  old  legal  name  of  Precinct  of  Salem 
and  Beverly,  to  1813,  and  beyond.  This  action  shows  some- 
thing of  how  they  felt  about  the  old  forms.  The  annual  meeting 
continued  to  be  held  in  March,  usually  early  in  the  afternoon  of 
a weekday.  The  day  of  the  week  varied,  but  by  the  mid-eighties 
the  second  Tuesday  had  been  settled  on.  The  Clerk,  at  the  request 
of  the  Parish  Committee,  of  which  he  was  also  a member,  drew  up 
the  warrant  and  posted  it  on  the  Meeting  House  door  about  a 
week  before  the  meeting.  By  the  end  of  the  century  payment 
C$1.50  in  1800)  was  being  made  for  “warning  the  Parish  meet- 
ing.” The  warrant  called  on  “freeholders  and  other  inhabitants 

3.  George  Edward  Woodberry,  Address  at  the  two  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  Church,  1913.  Typed  copy,  Beverly  Historical  Society.  Further 
details  on  the  Revolutionary  period  will  be  given  in  the  section  on  the 
contribution  of  leading  inhabitants  to  the  affairs  of  the  Precinct. 
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. . . who  are  qualified  by  law  to  vote  in  Parish  affairs”  to  assemble 
at  the  Meeting  House;  women  were  still  excluded.  Occasionally, 
as  on  June  28,  1779,  a meeting  was  held  at  the  local  innholder’s; 
and  on  December  3,  1799,  the  meeting  was  adjourned  to  the 
schoolhouse.  Special  meetings  were  called  as  needed;  they  might 
be  requested  by  interested  persons.  Thus,  on  June  1,  1762,  Eben- 
ezer  Trask  and  others  petitioned  for  a meeting  to  consider  the 
question  of  needed  repairs  to  the  Meeting  House. 

At  the  annual  meeting  officers  were  chosen,  committees  (where 
necessary)  selected,  and  monies  voted.  Officers  were  evidently 
chosen  by  written  ballot  until  1777,  when  it  was  decided  to 
choose  them  “by  handy  vote.”  The  members  went  back  to  proxies 
for  a few  years,  but  by  1783  were  again  resorting  to  hand  voting. 
In  case  of  serious  controversy,  those  on  one  side  were  asked  to 
go  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  House,  supposedly  to  be  counted; 
this  was  the  case  when  the  question  of  the  dismissal  of  Oliver 
first  arose,  on  March  5,  1796.  Choice  of  a moderator  was  the 
first  piece  of  business  at  each  meeting,  unless  they  met  by  ad- 
journment. During  this  whole  period,  only  twenty-one  men  held 
the  job,  and  four  of  these  only  once.  Thus  some,  such  as  Dr. 
Benjamin  Jones,  Billy  Porter,  various  Batchelders,  and  Deacons 
John  and  Samuel  Conant  and  William  Dodge,  led  the  meeting 
over  and  over  again.  These  were  the  respected  older  men,  who  had 
usually  served  the  Precinct  in  other  positions  as  well.4 

The  position  of  Clerk  was  an  important  one;  as  we  have  noted, 
he  was  usually  also  a member  of  the  three-man  Parish  Committee. 
For  some  reason,  James  Burnham,  who  served  longer  as  Clerk  dur- 
ing this  period  than  anyone  else  (1793-1804),  was  not  a member 
of  the  Parish  Committee.  He  was  Superintendent  of  the  Cotton 
Manufactory,  set  up  less  than  half  a mile  from  the  Church  in 
1787;5  thus  he  was  perhaps  too  busy  to  take  on  two  jobs  for  the 
Precinct.  Others  who  served  a considerable  time  as  Clerk  were 
Dr.  Benjamin  Jones,  Jonathan  Conant,  Ebenezer  Trask,  Jr.,  and 
Levi  Dodge.  Ebenezer  Francis,  who  was  Clerk  in  1775,  resigned 
to  enter  the  Army,  and  was  killed  during  the  retreat  from  Ticon- 

4.  Lists  of  Ministers,  Moderators,  Clerks,  Treasurers,  Collectors,  and 
members  of  the  Parish  Committee  appear  in  the  Appendix. 

5.  Robert  W.  Lovett,  “The  Beverly  Cotton  Manufactory:  or  Some  New 
Light  on  an  Early  Cotton  Mill,”  Bulletin  of  the  Business  Historical  Society, 
XXVI  (December,  1952),  218-242.  Burnham  arrived  to  take  up  his  job  in 
1793  and  seems  to  have  left  the  community  in  1804. 
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deroga  in  1777.  His  place  as  Clerk  was  taken  by  Joseph  Wood- 
berry.  Occasionally  small  payments  were  made  for  supplies;  in 
1761  Benjamin  Jones  was  paid  three  shillings  for  finding  paper 
for  three  years.  But  by  1798  regular  payments  were  being  made 
to  various  Precinct  officers,  and  James  Burnham  received  $18.77 
for  three  years’  service  as  Clerk. 

The  position  of  Treasurer  was  held  by  one  man  for  longer  per- 
iods of  time  than  any  other  office.  Joshua  Dodge  served  as  Treas- 
urer for  seventeen  years  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  under 
review,  and  Ebenezer  Trask  for  twenty-eight  years  at  the  end. 
There  was  an  advantage  in  having  someone  familiar  with  the 
business  of  receiving  and  paying  out  money — and  someone  who 
could  be  trusted — remain  in  the  job.  The  Treasurer  was  allowed 
a penny  for  every  pound  collected  and  had  been  so  paid  since 
1737.  In  1758  this  amounted  to  fifteen  shillings  six  pence,  paid 
to  Joshua  Dodge  for  two  years’  services.  At  the  end  of  the  century, 
this  was  changed  to  a percentage,  Ebenezer  Trask  being  voted  one 
percent  of  what  was  collected  in  1797.  The  percentage  varied 
thereafter,  and  in  18 11  he  was  paid  a flat  $4.  (Incidentally, 
figuring  in  pounds,  shillings  and  pence  continues  to  be  met  with 
in  the  records  long  after  the  Revolution,  intermingled  with  pay- 
ments in  dollars  and  cents.)  There  was  no  regular  auditing,  but 
in  1804  a committee  was  appointed  to  examine  the  books  and 
“see  in  what  manner  the  money  of  the  Parish  has  been  expended 
for  two  years  past.”  The  committee  reported  that  they  “found 
the  books  regular  and  were  satisfied  that  there  had  been  no  mis- 
appropriation of  the  parish  money  by  the  several  committees 
which  have  been  entrusted  with  it.”  This  was  just  after  an  ex- 
tensive renovation  of  the  Meeting  House,  costing  more  than  $900. 

For  a number  of  years  after  1753,  the  Collectors  continued  to 
be  younger  men,  who  served  for  one  year  only.  There  were  sepa- 
rate Collectors  for  the  Ryal  Side  and  North  Beverly  sections.  For 
many  years,  Collectors  were  paid  two  shillings  eight  pence  each. 
However,  by  the  1770’s  refusals  of  this  job  became  more  common; 
it  was  evidently  becoming  more  difficult  to  collect  Precinct  taxes, 
in  view  of  the  unsettled  currency  and  the  fact  that  some  inhabi- 
tants were  supporting  neighboring  churches.  Finally,  in  1794, 
Samuel  Dodge  was  appointed  sole  Collector,  for  sixpence  on  the 
pound.  The  following  year  William  Batchelder  was  successful 
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bidder  for  the  job  at  the  same  rate.  And  although  the  Precinct 
returned  to  the  double  collectors  on  occasion,  it  appears  that,  at 
a rate  of  two  and  one-half  to  three  and  one-half  percent,  the  job 
was  profitable  enough  to  attract  bidders.  And  a man  might  serve 
more  than  one  term;  thus  Billy  Porter,  Esq.,  was  Collector  in 
1797  and  1798,  Levi  Dodge  in  1799-1800,  and  1803-1806, 
and  Ezekiel  Dodge  from  1809  through  1811.  Levi  Dodge  was 
paid  $35.13  for  his  services  in  1806,  which  was  at  the  rate  of 
four  percent. 

The  remaining  officers  chosen  at  the  annual  meeting  made  up 
the  Parish  Committee.  An  important  job  of  this  group  was  to 
assess  the  inhabitants  according  to  the  tax  rate;  but  they  also 
acted  for  the  Precinct  in  the  intervals  between  meetings,  and  in 
general  carried  on  Parish  business.  There  were  three  members;  as 
indicated,  the  Clerk  was  usually  one.  Often  the  same  committee 
would  be  reelected  for  two  or  more  years;  then  perhaps  one  person 
would  be  dropped  and  a new  one  added.  Sometimes,  as  in  1767, 
additional  persons  would  be  added  to  the  Committee  to  investi- 
gate special  problems.  In  1802  it  was  decided  to  choose  the  Com- 
mittee by  wards;  Ryal  Side  was  to  have  two  representatives.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  period,  there  was  evidently  some  difficulty 
in  getting  persons  to  serve;  for  in  1809  the  Assessors  were  paid 
$4  each,  and  in  1810,  $5.  The  Clerk  received  double  this 
amount,  or  $10.  Reliable  older  persons,  who  had  served  in  other 
capacities,  were  chosen  to  this  important  Committee. 

The  chief  source  of  income  for  the  Precinct  continued  to  be 
found  tn  its  power  of  taxation.  Once  the  required  sums  were 
voted  by  the  annual  meeting,  then  the  Assessors  met  to  receive 
reports  of  ratable  income  from  the  inhabitants  and  to  draw  up 
the  tax  fists.  As  with  town  taxes,  sums  due  were  apportioned  as 
poll  taxes,  real  estate  taxes,  personal  estate  (or  faculty,  as  it  was 
called),  and,  later  in  the  period,  income.  A comparison  of  total 
receipts  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  period  will  be  of  interest. 
In  1756  there  were  119  polls  (at  four  shillings  nine  pence 
each)  and,  counting  women  who  were  taxed  and  estates,  a total 
of  166  tax  returns,  for  a sum  of  £93-2-5.  In  1813  the  polls 
numbered  1 14  (at  99^  each),  total  tax  returns  172,  for  a sum  of 
$482.32.  At  least  in  number  of  polls  and  tax  returns  the  com- 
munity had  remained  remarkably  stable.  Town  taxes  seem  to 
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have  been  about  ten  times  the  Precinct  tax,  at  least  in  1807. 
That  year  Wallis  Brown  paid  $10.20  to  the  Precinct  on  real  es- 
tate, as  opposed  to  $120  to  the  town  ($2,000  valuation  at  six 
percent);  and  on  personal  estates  he  paid  $1.10  to  the  Precinct 
and  $12.78  to  the  town  (on  a valuation  of  $213  at  six  percent).6 

The  financial  records  of  the  Precinct  are  full  of  abatements 
voted  to  individuals;  occasionally  reasons  are  given,  as  “he  being 
in  a weak  state  of  health,”  or  “on  account  of  his  poverty,”  or 
“having  met  with  misfortune  at  sea.”  In  1770  Joshua  Dodge  was 
given  an  abatement  for  “his  man  Jonathan  Fisk  run  away.”  The 
foreman  of  the  Manufactory  was  excused  from  payment  of  the 
poll  tax  in  1788,  and  Gideon  Batchelder  received  an  abatement 
in  1791  on  his  personal  estate,  “being  burnt.”  At  this  time  too 
evidence  appears  that  persons  were  contributing  to  other 
churches.7  Thus,  James  Friend  received  an  abatement  in  1792, 
“he  showing  a receipt  that  he  paid  in  Danvers.”  A law  suit  brought 
by  Abisha  Crossman  of  New  Rowley,  on  behalf  of  Richard  Wait, 
against  the  Precinct  in  1792  may  have  been  related  to  this 
subject.  And  one  of  the  difficulties  during  Mr.  Oliver’s  ministry 
was  that  certain  Baptists  left  to  go  to  church  in  Danvers.  The 
Precinct  voted,  on  December  26,  1792,  “to  see  what  he  (Oliver) 
would  do  concerning  the  moneys  that  those  people  carryed  away 
calling  them  seifs  Baptists.”  At  the  following  annual  meeting  it 
was  decided  to  see  whether  Oliver’s  salary  might  be  reduced  by 
the  amount  that  was  thus  lost  to  the  Precinct;  and  Oliver  in  fact 
later  offered  to  take  a cut  in  salary  of  £20.  This  incident  shows 
in  what  straitened  circumstances  the  Precinct  was. 

Gifts  represent  only  an  occasional  source  of  income.  However, 
by  1760  sufficient  legacies  had  been  received  to  warrant  the  con- 
gregation’s thinking  of  the  purchase  of  plate.  Captain  Ebenezer 
Raymond,  Mrs.  Hannah  Woodberry,  Deacon  John  Conant,  and 

6.  Town  tax  return  for  the  Precinct  in  the  possession  of  Fred  H.  Wallis, 
former  Clerk  of  the  Church.  The  town  return  lists  under  personal  estate 
the  number  of  cows,  pigs,  and  other  livestock  owned  by  each  person. 

7.  A curious  statement  met  with  in  1774  and  1775  is  seen  in  abate- 
ments to  Jacob  Dodge  and  William  Taylor  for  “being  a churchman;” 
possibly  this  meant  a member  of  the  Church  of  England.  Abatements  are 
recorded  in  small  volumes  numbered  I and  J in  the  Church  records.  The 
Massachusetts  Bill  of  Rights  of  1780  provided  that  taxes  paid  by  anyone 
not  of  the  same  belief  as  the  majority  might  go  to  a “public  teacher”  of 
the  denomination  to  which  the  person  belonged. 
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Jonathan  Dodge  had  left  a total  of  £7- 1-4. 8 With  additional  gifts 
from  living  members,  over  thirteen  pounds  were  made  available 
for  the  purchase  of  a silver  flagon.  In  1769  Rev.  Chipman  pre- 
sented a silver  cup  from  his  late  wife,  Hannah;  Caleb  Dodge  also 
gave  a silver  flagon.  In  1801  Israel  Thorndike,  wealthy  Beverly 
merchant,  gave  $100  towards  painting  the  inside  of  the  Meeting 
House  and  “permanently  encouraging  sacred  Music  therein.”  This 
was  the  most  substantial  gift  since  1752,  when  Robert  Hooper 
presented  the  bell.  But  in  times  of  stress  the  Precinct  had  to 
resort  to  borrowing,  and  in  the  1780’s  sums  were  being  paid  back 
to  James  Kimball  and  Widow  Mary  Conant.  From  time  to  time 
special  Sunday  contributions  were  voted  for  the  minister,  and  the 
strangers’  money  was  usually  his.  But  in  1 777  the  Precinct  voted 
not  to  continue  the  contribution  on  the  Sabbath.  However,  the 
Church  (not  the  Precinct)  voted  in  1780  that  members  should 
“paper  their  money  to  supply  the  Table  of  the  Lord.”9  This  spe- 
cial Communion  collection  was  set  at  four  pence  each  sacrament 
day. 

As  in  the  earlier  period,  Parish  lands  represented  a source  of 
income.  When  there  was  a settled  minister,  he  had  the  use  of 
them  as  a part  of  his  payment;  but  when  there  was  none,  they 
were  let  out  by  the  Parish  Committee  to  the  highest  bidder.  In 
1780  land  at  Rubly  Hill,  Centerville,  was  leased  to  Captain  John 
Gardner  for  £50  (inflated  currency),  Bunker’s  meadow,  Tops- 
field,  to  Peter  Shaw  for  £30,  and  the  Parish  pasture  to  Captain 
John  Francis  for  £145.  There  was  a stipulation  that  “if  improved 
for  tilling,”  he  was  to  “carry  one  ton  of  dung  to  one  acre.”  In 
1798,  with  the  change  to  dollars  and  cents  (first  noted  in  the 
records  in  1785),  the  Parish  pasture  was  rented  to  Joseph  Chip- 
man  for  $16,  Bunker’s  meadow  to  the  same  for  $3,  and  Rubly 
Hill  to  John  Trask  for  $4.  The  sale  of  gravel  was  begun  the  same 
year.  A special  committee  recommended  that,  upon  payment  by 
Joseph  Chipman  of  $33.33  %,  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Parish 
land  be  set  aside,  for  a term  of  999  years,  as  a gravel  pit  for  the 
use  of  the  inhabitants  and  for  the  highways  of  the  Precinct.  For 
several  years,  beginning  in  1806,  payments  are  recorded  from  the 
Town  for  gravel  taken  from  this  area.  Even  the  new  burying 

8.  Book  1 (Church  Records,  or  Chipman  Book),  97-99. 

9 Ibid.,  1 16.  Papering  their  money  may  have  meant  subscribing  regu- 
larly. 
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yard  became  a source  of  income  when  Joseph  Chipman  in  1804 
paid  $20  for  the  privilege  of  erecting  a tomb.  It  was  first  voted 
that  this  sum  should  go  towards  support  of  singing,  but  the  vote 
was  rescinded;  however,  in  1808,  $12.30  from  sale  of  gravel 
was  designated  for  singing  expenses.  Sale  of  pews  also  continued 
as  a source  of  revenue;  this  will  be  discussed  in  more  detail  in 
the  account  of  changes  to  the  building;  but  in  1769,  1779,  1788, 
and  1802  new  pews  were  built  and  sold.  When  there  was  no 
settled  minister,  the  Parish  pew  was  available  for  rent;  thus  in 
1814  Andrew  Dodge  paid  $4.50  for  it. 

The  largest  recurring  expense  which  had  to  be  met  was,  of 
course,  that  for  preaching.  The  vicissitudes  of  Rev.  Chipman’s 
salary  are  described  in  the  earlier  article;  by  1753  it  had  settled 
at  £80.  In  1760  it  was  decided  to  pay  for  hauling  the  minister’s 
wood  and  hay,  and  £8  were  designated  for  the  purpose.  Instead 
of  paying  this  additional  tax,  persons  could  work  it  out  at  the  rate 
of  eight  shillings  for  a cord  of  wood  or  a ton  of  hay  from  Tops- 
field,  or  four  shillings  for  a ton  of  hay  from  Ryal  Side.  The 
amount  was  increased  to  £10  in  1761  and  subsequent  years, 
until  it  was  dropped  in  1769.  Old  age  and  its  infirmities  finally 
caught  up  with  Mr.  Chipman,  and  in  September,  1770,  the 
Precinct  authorized  the  Parish  Committee  to  engage  Mr.  Hitch- 
cock to  supply  the  pulpit  for  three  Sabbaths.  During  the  rest  of 
the  year  the  jockeying  continued,  as  the  Precinct  tried  to  find 
out  what  Mr.  Chipman  was  prepared  to  do.  There  is  something 
sad,  yet  understandable,  about  the  reluctance  of  the  old  minister 
to  acquiesce  in  the  call  to  a younger  man.  In  reply  to  one  com- 
mittee, Rev.  Chipman  stated  that  he  would  do  nothing  “till  it 
shold  plese  god  to  enable  him  to  suply  the  pulpit  in  his  one  par- 
son.” Yet  it  was  obvious  that  the  situation  could  not  continue, 
for  the  Precinct  could  not  pay  full  salaries  to  two  men.  Finally, 
the  Church  voted  to  give  Mr.  Enos  Hitchcock  a call  to  settle  as 
co-Pastor,  and  on  January  3,  1771,  the  Precinct  voted  to  con- 
cur.10 They  offered  him  £133-6-8  as  settlement  money  and  £60 

10.  Biographical  details,  where  available,  will  be  given  for  the  ministers 
as  they  are  first  mentioned.  The  chief  source  has  been  Emerson  Davis, 
Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Congregational  Pastors  of  New  England,  typed 
manuscript,  5 volumes  and  index,  in  the  Congregational  Library,  Boston. 
The  section  for  Second  Church,  Beverly,  is  in  I,  110-112.  Enos  Hitchcock, 
of  Springfield,  came  to  Beverly  from  Truro;  he  was  an  Arminian.  He 
served  at  Valley  Forge,  and  after  the  Revolution  he  became  Pastor  of  the 
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a year,  to  be  increased  to  £95  on  Chipman’s  death.  Rev.  Chip- 
man’s  salary  was  reduced  to  the  same  amount  as  Hitchcock’s 
(£60).  But  he  was  reimbursed  for  the  cost  of  boarding  Hitchcock, 
and  Joshua  Dodge,  2nd,  was  paid  for  keeping  the  new  minister’s 
horse. 

March  twenty-first  was  set  as  a fast  day,  in  preparation  for 
Hitchcock’s  ordination,  which  took  place  on  May  first.  This  was 
a gala  occasion,  requiring  a committee  of  seven  to  make  prepara- 
tions. One  person  was  selected  to  provide  for  the  Council,  and 
another  for  the  gentlemen  scholars  (probably  some  of  Hitch- 
cock’s Harvard  classmates  of  the  Class  of  1767).  The  Parish 
Committee  was  directed  to  take  care  that  the  galleries  were  se- 
cured for  the  affair;  Joshua  Dodge,  2nd,  was  paid  fourteen  shill- 
ings for  nails  and  spikes  used  at  this  time.  Contribution  money 
was  used  to  pay  Samuel  Blyth  for  two  constable  staves.  The 
Parish  Committee,  with  two  constables,  Benjamin  Shaw  and 
Archelus  Brown,  and  the  grand  juryman,  William  Dodge,  2nd, 
were  to  look  after  the  Meeting  House.  The  sermon  was  delivered 
by  Gad  Hitchcock  (apparently  no  close  relation),  the  charge  was 
given  by  Rev.  James  Diman,  and  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  by 
Rev.  Swain,  of  Wenham.11  In  referring  to  Mr.  Chipman,  Swain 
said,  “O  pity  him,  pray  for  him,  and  continue  to  be  kind  to  him, 
in  his  advanced  years,  and  weak  state.” 

Rev.  John  Chipman  died  on  March  23,  1775,  aged  eighty- 
five.  At  a special  meeting  that  day  the  Precinct  voted  £14  to  the 
executors  for  “a  decent  funeral,  in  case  they  comply  with  the 
resolves  of  the  provincial  Congress  in  said  funeral.”  This  meant 
that  there  should  be  no  costly  display  and  gift-giving,  as  was 
common  earlier.  They  also  voted  to  pay  their  late  pastor’s  salary 
for  the  twelve  days  which  had  elapsed  since  the  annual  meeting. 
Rev.  Hitchcock’s  salary  went  up  to  £95,  in  accordance  with  agree- 
ment. But  these  were  stirring  times,  and  the  minister  soon  felt 
called  to  enter  the  Army,  in  which  several  members  of  his  Parish 
were  already  serving.  On  January  30,  1777,  the  Precinct  voted, 


Benevolent  Congregation  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  on  October  1,  1783.  He 
received  the  D.D.  degree  from  Brown  in  1788.  He  died  on  February  27, 
1803,  aged  59,  leaving  $2500  for  the  ministerial  fund,  Providence.  See 
also  Edwin  M.  Stone,  History  of  Beverly  (Boston,  1843),  pp.  280-281; 
this  mentions  three  of  his  publications. 

1 1 . A copy  is  in  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 
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on  reconsideration,  that  he  should  be  absent  “twelve  months  in 
the  Continental  Service  as  a Chaplain,”  and  that  he  should  “sup- 
ply the  Desk  as  much  as  possible  and  draw  his  stated  Salary  all 
the  time  he  shall  supply  it  and  no  longer.”  A year  later  he  was 
still  absent,  and  it  was  voted  to  supply  the  desk  during  his  absence, 
if  not  longer  than  five  months,  upon  his  relinquishing  his  salary. 
Special  committees,  or  the  Parish  Committee,  were  directed  from 
time  to  time  to  find  men  to  supply  the  desk — in  other  words,  to 
serve  as  pastors.  There  are  records  of  payments  in  the  spring  of 
1778  to  Benjamin  Balch,  of  Danvers.12 

The  situation  was  made  more  difficult  by  the  runaway  inflation 
accompanying  the  Revolution.  In  1778  Hitchcock  was  granted 
pay  at  the  rate  of  £400  per  year,  for  such  time  as  he  preached. 
In  February,  1779,  the  Precinct  again  voted  that  he  might  go  into 
the  Army  the  next  campaign,  provided  he  relinquish  his  salary 
during  his  absence.  By  the  time  of  the  annual  meeting  in  March, 
it  was  necessary  to  set  aside  £800  for  the  minister’s  pay,  and  even 
this  was  not  satisfactory  to  Hitchcock,  who  decided  to  remain  in 
the  Army.  The  Precinct  had  to  borrow  £50  to  pay  him  the  re- 
mainder of  what  was  due  for  1779.  At  the  annual  meeting  in 
March,  1780,  it  was  reported  that  Hitchcock  would  be  satisfied 
with  pay  at  the  rate  of  45  for  1.  After  much  discussion,  the  Pre- 
cinct agreed  to  pay  him  £4500,  which  he  refused.  Thereupon  they 
denied  him  permission  to  go  into  the  Army  to  settle  his  affairs. 
Finally,  on  April  12,  1780,  the  Treasurer  was  authorized  to 
hire  money  to  pay  Hitchcock  in  full;  so  Samuel  Conant  borrowed 
£1100,  and  paid  the  pastor  £1081. 13  Thus,  because  of  wartime 
inflation,  Rev.  Hitchcock’s  ministry  ended  on  a discordant  note. 

There  followed  a succession  of  ministers,  none  of  whom  accept- 
ed calls  to  settle,  apparently  because  of  insufficient  salary.  Most 
of  them  were  fairly  young,  recent  graduates  of  Harvard  or  Dart- 
mouth. The  first,  somewhat  older  than  the  rest,  was  Obidiah  Par- 
sons, who  seems  to  have  been  serving  as  Church  moderator.14  He 

12.  A Benjamin  Balch  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1763  and  served  as 
pastor  in  Mendon  from  1768  to  1772.  He  was  called  to  Barrington,  N.H., 
in  1784  and  died  there  on  May  4,  1815,  aged  seventy-four. 

13.  A further  note  on  inflation:  Parish  charges,  amounting  to  £10,000 
in  1781,  when  reduced  to  lawful  money,  amounted  only  to  £140.  As  late 
as  1790  the  Precinct  was  concerned  with  the  sale  of  Old  Emission  money. 

14.  Parsons,  who  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1768,  served  in  Glouces- 
ter from  1772  to  1779  and  in  Lynn  from  1784  to  1792.  He  died  in 
Gloucester  in  December,  1801,  aged  fifty-five.  The  unpublished  biographi- 
cal account  states  that  his  reputation  was  not  good. 
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received  payment  for  preaching  as  early  as  November,  1779;  a 
year  later  the  cost  of  moving  his  family  to  the  area  was  paid.  On 
April  6,  1781,  the  Church  voted  that  he  might  administer  the 
sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper  “so  long  as  he  may 
preach  the  Gospel  in  this  place.”  The  Parish  Committee  agreed  to 
pay  him  £170  for  the  year  ending  in  March,  1782;  his  house 
rent  was  also  paid,  and  he  was  given  the  use  of  the  Parish  pasture. 
Finally,  on  November  18,  1783,  the  Precinct  voted,  33  to  18, 
to  give  him  a call,  at  a salary  of  £95.  When  he  declined,  the 
Church  turned  elsewhere,  listening  to  Samuel  Sargent,  John 
Bruce,  and  finally  settling  on  John  Cleaveland.15  The  Precinct 
voted  to  call  him  on  September  7,  1784,  but  he  accepted  a call 
from  Stoneham  the  following  year  instead.  Again  several  men 
filled  in,  among  them  John  Treadwell,  a Mr.  Noyes,  and  Samuel 
Sargent,  whom  they  had  heard  before.16  On  October  25,  1785, 
the  Church  voted  to  call  Daniel  Story,  and  the  Precinct  concurred 
on  November  28.  He  was  to  receive  £150  as  a settlement,  and  a 
salary  of  £110;  however,  he  did  not  accept.  The  committee  for 
supply  of  the  desk  had  another  man  in  mind  (Daniel  Oliver), 
but  he  was  not  available  at  the  moment,  and  so  Ebenezer  Tucker, 
Nathan  Church,  and  Mr.  Remington  filled  in.17  This  long  period 
without  a settled  minister  must  have  been  a difficult  time  for  the 
Church.  There  were  some  Sundays  when  there  was  no  preacher, 
and  so  no  service.  On  March  22,  1785,  it  was  voted  not  to  have 
preaching  for  the  next  two  Sabbaths;  and  in  engaging  someone  to 
ring  the  bell  that  year  reference  was  made  to  the  possibility  of 
“vacant  Sabbaths.” 

15.  Sargent,  of  Worcester,  graduated  from  Dartmouth  in  1785.  He  was 
pastor  in  Woburn  from  1785  to  1799,  and  later  in  Chester,  Vt.,  where 
he  died  in  1818,  aged  63.  A John  Bruce,  of  Marlborough,  graduated  from 
Dartmouth  in  1781.  He  served  in  Mount  Vernon,  N.H.,  from  1785  and 
died  in  1802,  aged  52.  John  Cleaveland  was  the  son  of  Pastor  John,  of 
Essex,  Mass.  He  served  in  Stoneham  until  1794,  thereafter  in  North 
Wrentham;  he  died  in  1815,  aged  65. 

16.  This  may  have  been  John  Treadwell,  of  Ipswich,  who  graduated 
from  Harvard  in  1758.  He  served  in  Lynn  until  1782,  returned  to  Ips- 
wich, and  in  1787  went  to  Salem.  He  died  in  1811,  aged  73.  Mr.  Noyes 
has  not  been  traced. 

17.  Possibly  Ebenezer  Tucker,  of  Pembroke,  who  graduated  from  Har- 
vard in  1783.  He  served  at  Phillipston,  Mass.,  from  1785  to  1799.  He 
became  a Unitarian  and  died  at  Heath  in  1848,  aged  84.  A Nathan 
Church,  of  South  Hadley  (Dartmouth,  1784),  served  in  Bridgton,  Me.; 
he  died  in  1836,  aged  82.  Remington  may  have  been  Jesse,  of  Abington 
(Harvard,  1784),  who  served  in  Candia,  N.H.,  and  died  in  1815,  aged 
55. 
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The  Precinct  tried  to  obtain  Rev.  Oliver’s  services  in  the  fall 
of  1786,  still  without  success;  but  in  the  spring  of  1787  they 
increased  the  salary  £10  (to  £120)  and  he  accepted.  It  is  of 
interest  that  the  vote  at  this  time  was  to  concur  with  the  “Second 
Church  of  Christ  in  Beverly.”  However,  they  voted  not  to  allow 
Oliver  interest  on  money  due  him,  and  also  not  to  give  him  eight- 
een cords  of  wood  a year,  actions  which  augured  ill  for  the  future. 
Oliver  accepted  on  July  22,  1787,  and  he  was  ordained  on 
August  28.  This  time  it  took  a committee  of  eleven  to  arrange  for 
the  ceremony,  and  a number  of  substantial  citizens  advanced 
sums  for  the  cost.  Captain  John  Woodberry  boarded  the  Council 
and  Nathaniel  Greenwood  provided  for  Oliver’s  friends.  Jonathan 
French,  of  Andover,  preached  the  sermon;  Mr.  Morrill,  of  Wil- 
mington, gave  the  charge;  and  Joseph  McKeen,  of  the  First 
Church,  Beverly,  gave  the  right  hand  of  fellowship.18  Oliver  be- 
came known  as  a Hopkintonian,  or  follower  of  Samuel  Hopkins, 
who  preached  a rather  harsh  doctrine.19  He  also  revised  Rev. 
Chipman’s  rather  liberal  Covenant;  so  the  later  difficulties  may 
not  have  been  wholly  due  to  financial  troubles. 

These  were  difficult  times  for  the  new  nation,  culminating  in 
Shay’s  Rebellion  in  1787.  The  Precinct  of  Salem  and  Beverly 
found  it  difficult  to  pay  the  various  candidates  who  preceded 
Oliver  and  to  pay  Oliver  himself.  Although  the  minister,  under 
pressure,  gave  receipts  at  various  times  for  his  salary,  he  objected 
to  the  loss  of  interest  on  sums  overdue.  He  proposed  that  delin- 
quent taxpayers  and  Collectors  be  charged  interest,  but  this  the 
Precinct  refused  to  do.  When  some  members  left  to  join  the 
Baptist  Church  in  Danvers,  Oliver  consented,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  a £20  reduction  in  salary.  Matters  came  to  a head  in  March, 
1796,  when  the  vote  to  pay  Oliver  his  salary  was  disputed.  Those 
who  voted  to  raise  the  money  were  asked  to  retire  to  the  eastern 

18.  Daniel  Oliver,  of  Woburn,  graduated  from  Dartmouth  in  1785. 
After  leaving  Beverly  in  1797,  he  became  a missionary  in  Boston.  He 
died  in  Roxbury  in  1840,  aged  89.  A son,  Henry  K.  Oliver,  teacher  and 
Adjutant  General,  received  an  honorary  degree  from  Harvard  in  1818. 
A copy  of  the  ordination  sermon  is  in  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

19.  See  [W.  Hart],  A Sermon  of  a New  Kind  . . . containing  a Collec- 
tion of  Documents  Belonging  to  the  Hopkintonian  Scheme  of  Orthodoxy 
. . . (New  Haven,  [1771]).  The  doctrine,  in  brief,  was  that  unregenerate 
man  cannot  aspire  to  God  without  a miraculous  change  of  heart,  induced 
by  God.  The  Hopkintonians  were  conservative  Calvinists,  in  opposition  to 
the  liberal  Arminians. 
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end  of  the  Meeting  House,  but  refused.  At  an  adjourned  meeting 
fifteen  were  for  paying  Oliver,  but  twenty-seven  were  against. 
And  at  a special  meeting  the  same  day  a Committee  was  appointed 
to  request  his  resignation.  Oliver’s  answer  was  not  considered 
satisfactory,  and  the  Committee  was  directed  to  ask  for  a plain 
answer,  “worthy  of  a Freeman  to  give  and  Freemen  only  to  re- 
ceive.” 

Dismissal  of  a minister  was  a serious  matter,  calling  for  a 
Council  and  referees.  On  October  n,  1796,  the  Precinct  voted 
to  accept  the  Church’s  action  regarding  Oliver.  This  called  for  a 
Council  of  five  churches,  to  determine  only  as  to  separation,  the 
terms  to  be  left  to  “three  other  Gentlemen  not  of  this  Town, 
mutually  chosen  by  the  minister  and  a Committee  empowered  by 
the  Society.”  Referees  were  chosen,  Jacob  Ashton,  of  Salem, 
Chairman;  Stephen  Choate,  of  Ipswich;  and  Nicholas  Pike,  of 
Newburyport,  who  was  the  minister’s  choice.  But  the  Church  and 
the  Precinct  could  not  agree  on  the  details,  including  posting  of 
a bond.  It  was  reported  that  the  people  wanted  the  minister  to 
ask  for  a dismission  without  a Council,  but  this  Oliver  would  not 
do.  With  matters  in  such  a state,  the  annual  meeting  for  1797 
had  to  be  called  on  petition  of  Billy  Porter,  James  Burnham,  and 
nineteen  others.  It  was  voted  to  pay  Oliver  for  the  past  year,  but 
not  to  engage  him  again.  It  was  also  voted  to  omit  public  worship 
until  there  was  money  in  the  treasury.  Oliver,  seeing  that  the 
Precinct  was  not  disposed  to  grant  him  dismission  by  Council, 
appealed  to  the  Legislature.  The  Precinct  capitulated  on  June  28, 
1797,  accepted  the  Church’s  thirteen  articles,  and  thereby  agreed 
to  a Council.  This  was  now  to  consist  of  nine  churches,  four 
chosen  by  the  Church,  four  by  the  pastor,  and  the  ninth  by  both. 
If  the  Council  agreed  to  dismissal,  then  the  compensation  was 
to  be  left  to  three  referees,  chosen  as  before.  The  Society  was  to 
be  at  the  whole  expense  of  Council  and  referees.  The  Council 
met  the  first  Wednesday  in  August,  agreed  reluctantly  to  dis- 
mission, and  a year  later  (August  28,  1798)  the  Precinct  ac- 
quiesced in  the  award  of  the  referees.  This  was  for  $300,  paid  on 
March  9,  1799,  with  a final  accounting,  for  $18,  paid  on  De- 
cember 31,  1800.  The  effect  of  this  long  drawn  out  dissension  on 
the  Church,  at  a time  when  some  members  were  joining  other 
churches,  could  not  but  be  serious. 
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Again  the  Church  was  faced  with  a succession  of  short-term 
ministers.  Among  them  were  Timothy  Alden,  the  perennial 
Daniel  Story,  Stephen  Thatcher,  and  Mr.  Flint.20  On  March  1 1 , 

1800,  the  Precinct  voted  to  concur  with  the  Church  in  a call  to 
Micah  Stone,  of  Reading.  He  was  to  receive  $233.33  a year,  and 
to  have  sole  use  of  the  Parish  pew  and  parsonage  lands.  To  avoid 
the  trouble  of  a Council,  it  was  voted  that  Stone  might  leave,  if 
he  desired,  after  six  months’  notice;  and  that  if  a majority  of  the 
Society  were  dissatisfied  with  Stone,  he  should  leave  within  a 
year.  This  was  evidently  too  advanced,  for  at  a subsequent  meet- 
ing provision  for  a Council  was  substituted,  the  expense  to  be 
divided  between  the  parties.  The  terms  were  not  satisfactory  to 
Stone,  who  was  later  ordained  in  Brookfield.21 

The  Precinct,  without  much  delay,  voted  on  October  13,  1800, 
to  concur  with  the  Church  in  giving  a call  to  Moses  Dow.  He 
was  given  the  curious  choice  of  either  $500  a year  for  five  years, 
$480  the  sixth  year,  and  $400  a year  thereafter;  or  $600  for 
two  years,  and  $400  thereafter;  he  chose  the  latter.  Again  came 
preparations  for  the  ordination,  which  took  place  on  March  18, 
1 80 1.22  But  if  the  inhabitants  followed  a vote  of  February  24, 

1801,  this  was  a more  sober  affair;  for  it  was  voted  “from  a con- 
sideration of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Parish  and  the 
impropriety  of  making  the  day  of  Ordination  a day  of  festivity 
...  to  make  no  entertainment  for  strangers  as  has  been  usually 
practised.”  In  1802  Dow  agreed  to  the  use  of  some  of  the  Parish 
land  (which  was  his  to  improve)  for  a new  burying  ground;  he 
was  paid  $10  a year  in  lieu  of  this  land.  Nor  did  he  have  to 
follow  the  agreement  as  to  salary,  for  in  1804  he  was  paid  an 
extra  $200,  in  1805  and  1807  an  extra  $300,  and  additional 
sums  of  $200  in  other  years.  But  in  18 11  and  1812  no  extra 
sums  were  voted  him,  in  spite  of  efforts  by  his  supporters;  and, 

20.  Possibly  Timothy  Alden,  of  Yarmouth  (Harvard,  1794),  minister 
at  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  and  first  President  of  Allegheny  College  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  died  in  1839,  aged  67. 

21.  Stone  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Eliab  Stone,  of  Reading.  He  graduated 
from  Harvard  in  1790.  He  died  in  1852,  aged  82. 

22.  Stephen  Peabody,  of  Atkinson,  preached  the  sermon;  Mr.  French, 
of  Andover,  gave  the  charge;  and  Mr.  McKeen,  of  Beverly  the  right  hand 
of  fellowship.  A copy,  printed  in  Salem  in  1801,  is  in  the  Essex  Institute. 
Dow  was  from  Atkinson,  N.H.,  and  graduated  from  Dartmouth  in  1785. 
After  leaving  Beverly,  he  went  to  York,  Maine,  from  1815-1829.  He  died 
in  Plaistow,  N.H.,  in  1837,  a8ed  66. 
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with  a growing  family,  he  found  it  difficult  to  make  ends  meet. 
Finally,  in  March,  1813,  the  Church  asked  the  Precinct  to  dis- 
solve the  civil  contract  with  the  minister.  A Council  was  held, 
on  March  31,  and  the  dissolution  sanctioned.  In  a farewell  ser- 
mon, preached  on  April  4,  Dow  stated  that  “It  has  been  my  de- 
sire and  aim  to  live  peaceably  with  all;  and  it  is  the  grief  of  my 
heart  that  we  cannot  all  part  in  friendship  and  peace.”23  In  spite 
of  this  difficulty,  he  had  served  longer  than  any  minister  since 
Chipman,  and  he  seems  to  have  done  much  to  heal  the  wounds 
caused  by  Olivers  dismissal. 

Next  to  provision  of  preaching  came  maintenance  of  the  Meet- 
ing House  as  a source  of  concern  to  the  Precinct.  The  building 
underwent  considerable  repairs  in  1752,  when  it  was  just  short 
of  forty  years  old;  these  were  described  in  the  earlier  article.  At 
this  time  the  turret  was  replaced  by  a steeple,  in  which  a bell, 
the  gift  of  Robert  Hooper,  Jr.,  was  installed.  In  spite  of  “corking” 
and  paving  of  the  deck  of  the  steeple,  repairs  to  this  exposed  area 
were  necessary  at  ten  or  twenty-year  intervals.  Clapboarding  of 
different  sides  of  the  building  was  a frequent  occurrence;  they 
never  seemed  able  to  do  all  sides  at  once.  Replacing  of  glass  in 
windows  continued  commonplace,  and  new  windows  were  added 
from  time  to  time. 

The  final  placement  of  windows  in  a building  such  as  this 
seems  not  to  have  come  about  for  many  years.  Thus  Hooper  was 
allowed  to  enlarge  the  window  by  his  pew,  at  his  expense,  in 
1753,  and  Robert  Hale  was  authorized  to  put  in  a window  behind 
the  pulpit  in  1759.  Sash  windows  were  voted  for  the  eastern  end 
in  1755;  they  were  to  be  one  square  wider  than  those  on  the 
western  end.  In  1765  the  number  of  windows  on  the  back  side 
was  set  at  four;  and  in  1784  it  was  voted  that  there  be  nine  win- 
dows in  the  front  side. 

Further  improvements,  both  inside  and  out,  came  about  grad- 
ually. The  first  plastering  was  done  in  1752  above  Robert  Hoop- 
er’s pew,  as  a mark  of  honor.  In  1759  it  was  voted  to  lay  a floor 
under  the  beams  and  plaster;  thus  a ceiling  was  installed.  A 
change  to  the  outside  of  the  building,  instigated  by  Captain  Caleb 
Dodge,  was  really  due  to  his  desire  to  acquire  a new  pew.  This 

23.  Moses  Dow,  A Farewell  Sermon  . . . Preached  April  4,  1813  ( Salem, 
1813).  Dow  also  published  a funeral  sermon  and  a Fast  Day  sermon. 
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was  the  provision  of  a porch  at  the  eastern  end;  by  this  means, 
new  stairs  and  entry  to  the  gallery  would  be  provided,  the  old 
inside  stairs  could  be  removed,  and  a pew  placed  where  the 
stairs  had  been.  When  first  proposed,  in  1766,  the  Precinct 
turned  it  down,  but  in  1771  the  alteration  was  finally  approved. 
Considerable  repair  work  was  necessary  in  1784,  including  a new 
door  in  the  front  and  new  clapboards  and  paint  for  the  same 
area.  Simeon  Baker,  tavern  keeper,  was  paid  six  shillings  five 
pence  for  rum  for  the  carpenters.  Rev.  William  Bentley,  the 
Salem  diarist,  visited  the  Meeting  House  in  1798,  not  long  before 
another  renovation.  He  wrote,  “It  has  all  the  marks  of  antiquity 
and  the  pulpit  so  high  a front  as  that  when  seated  none  of  the 
Congregation  below  can  be  seen.”24 

Like  the  windows,  the  pews  were  not  finally  located  for  many 
years.  In  fact,  all  seating  was  common  at  first,  and  it  was  only 
gradually  that  pews  were  built,  both  as  a source  of  income  to  the 
Precinct  and  of  pride  to  the  owners.  The  common  seats  were 
assigned,  and  committees  to  seat  the  inhabitants  were  appointed 
at  frequent  intervals.  During  this  period,  seats  were  newly  as- 
signed in  1755,  1776,  1781,  and  1788.  Decisions  to  build  new 
pews  were  taken  only  after  considerable  discussion.  In  1769  the 
Precinct  voted  to  take  up  the  hindermost  seat  in  the  men’s  and 
women’s  sections  on  the  lower  floor  front  and  to  move  two  seats 
forward,  to  make  way  for  six  pews.  These  were  sold  by  Nathaniel 
Raymond,  vendue  master,  bringing  from  five  to  eight  pounds  each. 
That  same  year  it  was  voted  to  build  seats  for  negroes  over  the 
stairs.  In  1779  six  additional  pews  were  built,  bringing,  in  inflated 
currency,  from  £225  to  £270  each.  Nine  years  later  five  new 
pews  were  built  on  the  floor  (three  on  the  women’s  side,  two  on 
the  men’s),  and  eighteen  along  the  wall  in  the  women’s  gallery. 
The  pews  on  the  floor  brought  from  $18  to  $25,  and  those  in 
the  gallery  from  $9  to  $22.  As  we  have  seen,  the  construction  of 
the  porch  on  the  east  end  resulted  in  a new  pew  where  the  stairs 
had  been.  Thus  even  before  the  renovation  of  1802  some  thirty- 
six  pews  had  been  constructed;  it  was  becoming  the  accepted 
thing  for  a family  to  have  its  own  pew. 

The  renovation  of  1802  was  likely  due  in  part  to  the  coming 

24.  William  Bentley,  The  Diary  of  William  Bentley , D.D.  (Salem, 

1905-1914),  II,  269. 
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of  a new  minister;  it  was  further  encouraged  by  a gift  of  $100 
from  Israel  Thorndike,  Beverly  merchant,  “for  the  purpose  of 
whitewashing  and  painting  the  inside  of  their  Meeting  House 
and  permanently  encouraging  sacred  Music  therein.”  Many  jobs 
needed  doing;  the  steeple  had  to  be  repaired,  and  a new  door 
constructed  at  the  western  end.  On  the  inside,  in  addition  to  the 
painting,  the  side  and  front  galleries  were  ceiled  up  to  the  top 
of  the  railing  and  a new  desk  and  sounding  board  were  built. 
Bills,  of  which  the  largest  were  to  Henry  Cressy  for  building  the 
pulpit  and  repairs  ($98.81)  and  to  Nathaniel  Pierce  for  painting 
($70)  came  to  $912.18.  The  sale  of  pews  paid  the  lion’s  share 
of  this  ($517.80).  Three  new  pews  on  the  lower  floor  brought 
$287;  four  in  the  front  gallery  brought  $117.50;  three  in  the 
women’s  gallery,  $46.50;  and  two  additional  gallery  pews  $46.50. 
The  Parish  pew  was  sold,  and  a new  one  built  in  front  of  it.  Even 
the  floor  in  the  pews  on  each  side  of  the  pulpit  and  the  room 
gained  by  the  new  door  at  the  western  end  were  disposed  of. 
Additional  receipts  included  $17  from  sale  of  stones  and  $275 
from  a special  tax.  This  was  a considerable  undertaking  for  a 
small  community,  but  it  put  the  building  in  shape  for  another 
third  of  a century.25 

For  several  years  after  1753  care  of  the  Meeting  House  and 
ringing  of  the  bell  were  in  the  hands  of  one  family;  Widow  Mary 
Fluant  and  her  son,  John,  divided  the  duties  until  the  year  1764. 
Then,  for  a few  years,  Widow  Mary  Stanley  did  the  sweeping 
and  various  men  rang  the  bell.  The  latter  job  included,  in  the 
1760’s,  “carrying  the  bason  to  such  as  need  it  or  deserve  it.”  It 
is  not  clear  just  what  the  activity  was,  but  it  may  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  alms.  In  1769  Joseph  Perkins  agreed  to  ring  the 
bell,  sweep  the  Meeting  House,  shovel  snow  from  the  door  and 
horse  block,  and  carry  the  bason  for  a year  for  forty-eight  shillings. 
When  Asa  Herrick  took  the  job  in  1771,  the  number  of  times  he 
should  sweep  was  set  at  eight.  Perkins  and  Herrick  alternated  in 
the  job  for  a number  of  years,  being  spelled  occasionally  by  Wil- 
liam Dodge,  Jr.,  Samuel  Stickney,  and  Robert  Twist.  In  1774 
the  job  of  keeping  the  windows  clean  was  added  to  the  duties; 
sweeping  was  to  be  once  in  six  weeks.  Deductions  of  pay  were 

25.  John  Francis  was  paid  $3  for  auctioning  off  the  pews.  Those  wish- 
ing to  do  so  were  authorized  to  build  horse  sheds  in  1803  and  1809. 
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made  for  “vacant  Sabbaths,”  when  no  service  was  held.  In  1792 
the  Precinct  voters  agreed  that  the  bell  might  be  rung  at  one  and 
nine  o’clock,  by  subscription.  After  1794  the  job  was  bid  off  at 
“publick  outcry;”  it  went  to  Nathaniel  Greenwood  that  year  for 
£1-6-0.  From  1805  to  1812  Abner  Coffin  and  Ezekiel  Dodge 
shared  the  job  for  from  four  to  five  dollars  each  per  year.  Grave 
digging  seems  not  to  have  been  the  sexton’s  job  at  this  time;  or 
if  it  was,  it  did  not  get  into  the  record. 

The  Parish  lands,  besides  being  a source  of  income,  represented 
an  expense,  largely  for  fencing.  For  example,  in  1768  Elisha 
Dodge  was  paid  five  shillings  four  pence  for  a load  of  poles  and 
setting  them  up  on  the  wall  in  the  Parish  pasture,  and  in  1774 
Jacob  Dodge  received  three  shillings  four  pence  per  rod  for  nine 
rods  of  wall  at  Rubly  Hill.  In  the  earlier  period,  each  person  was 
responsible  for  a portion  of  fence,  but  this  job  seems  to  have 
fallen  on  the  Parish  Committee  after  1750.  The  burial  ground 
also  required  frequent  fencing.  In  1757  it  was  voted  to  enclose 
the  yard  with  a good  stone  fence  and  gate,  the  work  or  charge  to 
be  apportioned.  In  the  nineties  there  was  agitation  for  enlarge- 
ment of  the  area,  but  this  was  turned  down  for  a time.  Finally, 
in  1802,  Rev.  Dow  agreed  to  relinquish  some  of  the  Parish  pas- 
ture for  a new  burial  yard,  for  which  he  was  paid  $ 1 o a year  in 
exchange.  Thus,  the  area  immediately  behind  the  Meeting  House 
came  into  use  for  burials,  and  the  old  graveyard  in  back  of  what  is 
now  the  Wallis  homestead  fell  into  disuse.  Gradually  wall  was 
built  about  the  new  section;  in  1804  by  Captain  Asa  Brown  and 
in  1808  by  Ezekiel  Dodge,  who  received  $2.95  per  rod.  He  was 
directed  to  build  a trench  under  it  seven  inches  deep,  and  the 
wall  was  to  be  two  feet  wide  and  four  feet  high  and  “to  be  as 
good  a face  as  that  of  Dr.  Josiah  Batchelders  by  his  Garden  in 
said  Parish.” 

Miscellaneous  expenses  of  the  Precinct  included  charges  for 
entertainment  of  committees  when  they  met  on  Parish  business. 
This  information  is  chiefly  interesting  now  as  showing  who  kept 
the  taverns  and  inns.  For  a few  years  after  1753  Mrs.  Anna  Trow 
(widow  of  William)  and  her  son,  George,  received  payment. 
Starting  in  1767,  Solomon  Towne  received  the  business,  and  after 
1774,  his  widow,  Hannah.  Then  followed  Gideon  Putnam,  Na- 
thaniel Greenwood,  Simeon  Baker,  and  Widow  Betsy  Baker. 
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Special  payments  were  made  to  persons  who  boarded  ministers, 
or  put  up  guests  at  times  such  as  ordinations.  Payment  for  sta- 
tionery supplies  was  made  at  intervals  to  the  Clerk;  thus  Joshua 
Cleaves  received  two  shillings  sixpence  for  pen,  ink  and  paper  in 
1767.  In  1770  a velvet  cushion  was  purchased  for  the  pulpit, 
and  a burying  cloth.  These  cloths  were  purchased  fairly  often, 
and  biers  were  contracted  for  in  1791  and  1800.  In  1809  Clerk 
Levi  Dodge  was  paid  sixty-two  cents  for  a new  Parish  order  hook, 
undoubtedly  abatement  book  J,  now  part  of  the  Church  records. 
Captain  John  Trask  received  $7.50  in  1804  for  a copy  of  the 
Laws  of  the  Commonwealth. 

An  interesting  development,  which  affected  the  Precinct  as  well 
as  the  Church,  was  the  growing  support  of  singing  and  music. 
Singers  were  first  taken  notice  of  in  1764,  when  there  was  an 
item  in  the  warrant  as  to  special  seats  for  them.  It  was  not  voted 
on,  but  the  following  year  it  was  agreed  that  some  of  the  best 
singers  should  take  the  three  seats  on  the  floor  fronting  Rev. 
Chipman’s  pew,  “to  see  if  it  will  be  a means  of  promoting  the 
singing  in  this  place.”  In  1766  they  were  voted  seats  in  the  front 
galleries.  Four  years  later  the  Precinct  agreed,  evidently  on  re- 
quest of  the  Church,  that  the  new  version  of  Doctor  Watts’  Psalms 
should  be  sung;  this  was  a momentous  step.  The  old  custom  of 
the  Deacon’s  lining  out  the  psalm  slowly  declined,  for  in  1783 
it  was  voted  to  sing  in  the  afternoon  without  reading,  and  in  1788 
to  sing  without  the  Deacon’s  reading  the  psalm.  Such  changes 
occurred  earlier  in  city  churches,  but  it  took  time  for  them  to 
reach  the  country  towns.  But  even  here  they  eventually  took  place, 
undoubtedly  hastened  by  the  Revolution  and  the  post-revolution- 
ary ferment. 

Singing  schools  were  becoming  fashionable,  and  in  1799  this 
Precinct,  not  to  be  outdone,  appointed  a committee  to  encourage 
those  wishing  to  learn  to  sing.  The  Precinct  agreed  to  provide  a 
master,  firewood,  and  light,  one  evening  a week  for  three  months. 
In  1802  $20  was  appropriated  for  this  purpose,  and  in  1803, 
$30.  Henry  Cressy  and  Joshua  Wyman  were  engaged  to  conduct 
the  school;  later,  Azariah  Averell  and  Isaac  Woodberry,  Jr.,  had 
that  job.  Expenses  for  supplies  included  payment  to  Ezekiel  Dodge 
in  1808  of  $4.50  for  candles,  and  to  Isaac  Woodberry  in  1813 
of  $5.25  for  six  singing  books.  In  this  connection  occurred  the 
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only  riot  recorded  in  the  Precinct  records.  On  March  13,  1804, 
the  Treasurer  gave  a receipt  for  $6  paid  by  persons  for  “making 
a Riot  and  disturbance  in  the  Parish  in  the  time  of  the  Singing 
Masters  teaching  in  the  Singing  School.”  The  young  people  were 
not  as  decorous  then  as  we  may  have  supposed.  It  may  have  been 
for  this  reason  that  a motion  to  raise  further  money  for  this  pur- 
pose was  defeated;  however,  after  a lapse  of  a year,  money  was 
again  voted  in  support  of  singing.  We  have  noted  that  Israel 
Thorndike’s  gift  in  1802  was  to  be  used  in  part  for  the  encour- 
agement of  singing. 

Formal  relations  with  the  Town  in  this  period  were  concerned 
mainly  with  the  school.  After  some  hesitation,  the  Precinct  in 
1759  voted  to  accept  the  schoolhouse,  which  the  Proprietors 
had  been  allowed  to  build  to  the  east  of  the  Meeting  House.  The 
Parish  Committee  voted,  on  December  22,  1761,  that  “the  Gram- 
mar School  of  the  Town  be  allowed  to  be  kept  in  this  Parish  School 
House  ...  for  the  term  of  four  months.”  Each  child  enrolled  for 
the  first  two  months  should  bring  one  foot  of  good  wood  or  pay  two 
shillings;  each  child  enrolled  for  the  second  two  months  should 
bring  one-half  foot  or  pay  one  shilling.  Joshua  Cleaves  was  to 
assist  the  Master,  Jonathan  Perkins,  in  seeing  this  order  observed. 
The  main  grammar  school  was  kept  in  the  center  of  town,  but 
schools  were  kept  in  various  outlying  districts  in  the  winter 
months.  Thus,  in  1773  Jonathan  Perkins  kept  a school  near 
William  Dodge’s,  Josiah  Batchelder  one  in  the  Ryal  Side  section, 
and  Ebenezer  Francis  one  near  Widow  Joanna  Woodberry’s,  to 
name  those  in  the  Precinct  area.26  The  following  year  Jonathan 
Perkins  had  transferred  his  operations  to  near  Caleb  Balch’s  cor- 
ner. The  building  near  the  Meeting  House  fell  into  disrepair, 
and  in  1768  the  Precinct  decided  to  ask  the  Town  to  take  over 
the  school  and  to  reimburse  the  Parish  for  repairs.  The  Town  did 
not  do  this,  and,  finally,  in  1794,  the  Selectmen  were  authorized 
to  sell  the  old  schoolhouse.27  The  building  was  evidently  removed, 
for  in  1799  the  Precinct  voted  to  grant  a piece  of  land  near  the 
Meeting  House  to  the  inhabitants  of  Bass  River  District  for  a 
school.  The  Town  seems  to  have  paid  the  teachers,  but  the  in- 
habitants, acting  as  a School  District,  had  to  find  the  room.  The 

26.  Note  in  front  of  Book  5,  Town  Records,  City  Hall. 

27.  Stone,  op.  cit.,  p.  321. 
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Town  of  course  taxed  the  inhabitants  for  the  usual  town  services, 
and  called  on  them  for  work  on  the  highways  in  the  Precinct.  For 
a number  of  years  after  1800  the  Precinct  sold  gravel  to  the 
Town  for  this  work. 

A number  of  persons  have  already  been  mentioned  as  being 
active  in  Precinct  affairs.  Representatives  of  old  families,  such  as 
Batchelder,  Cressy,  and  Leach,  for  Ryal  Side,  and  Conant,  Dodge, 
Raymond,  Trask,  and  Woodberry  for  North  Beverly,  continued  to 
serve.  Names  new  to  the  records,  such  as  Peter  Shaw,  John  Lowe, 
John  and  Ebenezer  Francis,  William  Sears,  and  Andrew  Elliott, 
appear.  A few  persons  may  be  singled  out,  in  alphabetical  order, 
as  of  special  interest.  Captain  Josiah  Batchelder  served  the  Pre- 
cinct in  a number  of  ways  until  1781,  by  which  time  he  seems 
to  have  become  a member  of  the  First  Church,  Beverly.28  John 
Batchelder,  Jr.,  was  active  in  Parish  affairs  after  1787;  he  served 
on  some  fourteen  committees,  and  was  Clerk  and  Assessor  as  well. 
We  have  already  noted  the  service  of  James  Burnham,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Cotton  Manufactory.  Captain  Joshua  Cleaves 
served  on  nine  committees,  besides  being  Clerk,  Treasurer,  and 
Assessor;  he  dropped  out  of  active  service  in  1781.  Joseph  Chip- 
man,  who  was  Rev.  Chipman’s  seventh  son,  was  one  of  the  sub- 
stantial citizens,  though  his  service  to  the  Precinct  was  mainly 
in  connection  with  the  Oliver  affair.  Deacon  John  Conant  was 
called  upon  many  times,  until  his  death  in  1781.  Deacon  Samuel 
Conant  (there  seems  always  to  have  been  a Conant  as  Deacon  at 
this  time)  served  until  the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century; 
he  died  in  1 8 1 1 . Captain  Caleb  Dodge,  who  built  the  porch  on 
the  east  end  of  the  Meeting  House  in  1771,  served  on  some  six- 
teen committees.  Deacon  Joshua  Dodge,  after  many  years  of  ser- 
vice, resigned  in  1771,  and  died  that  year.  Deacon  William 
Dodge  was  equally  as  active  in  Precinct  affairs  during  the  next 
twenty  years. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Jones,  who  began  to  serve  the  Precinct  in  the 
forties,  continued  until  1781;  but  his  son,  Benjamin,  Jr.,  died  in 
1775,  the  year  he  was  elected  Treasurer.  George  Raymond,  who 
served  as  Assessor,  Clerk,  and  Treasurer,  died  in  1807,  aged 

28.  Calvin  P.  Pierce,  Ryal  Side  from  Early  Days  of  Salem  Colony 
(Cambridge,  193 1),  pp.  1 23-1 27.  He  died  in  1809  and  bequeathed  a 
silver  tankard  to  the  Church.  See  also  Stone,  History,  op.  cit.,  pp.  97-98. 
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ninety-nine.29  A Peter  Shaw  was  one  of  those  who  went  to  Ohio 
with  Rev.  Manasseh  Cutler;  but  he  may  have  returned,  for  the 
name  appears  in  the  records  in  the  early  i8oo’s.  Ensign  Bart 
Trask  served  on  thirteen  committees  through  1794,  as  well  as 
being  Treasurer  and  Assessor.  But  Ebenezer  Trask  did  even  better, 
serving  on  twenty  committees,  besides  having  the  longest  period 
of  service  as  Treasurer.  Captain  John  Woodberrv  was  called  on 
several  times  as  committeeman,  through  1800. 

Many  of  the  men  performed  notable  service  during  the  Revo- 
lution; this  is  doubtless  one  reason  for  the  number  of  titles  met 
with  in  the  records.  John  Leach,  who  died  in  1774,  was  an  active 
Whig  and  member  of  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  of  the 
Town.  Others  on  this  Committee  from  the  Precinct  were  Benja- 
min Jones,  Josiah  Batchelder,  Joshua  Cleaves,  Caleb  Dodge, 
Joseph  Rea,  Jonathan  Conant,  John  Conant,  and  William  Dodge.30 
We  have  already  noted  the  death  in  battle  of  Ebenezer  Francis. 
His  brother,  Colonel  John  Francis,  also  served  in  the  Revolution, 
raised  a company  to  suppress  Shay’s  rebellion,  and  was  a town 
selectman.  He  was  active  in  Precinct  affairs  at  least  until  1806; 
he  died  in  1822.  Major  Billy  Porter,  namesake  of  a wealthy 
citizen  of  the  early  days  of  the  Precinct,  led  a company  during 
the  Revolution,  and  was  active  in  Precinct  affairs  until  1802. 
The  experience  which  these  men  gained  during  the  War  helped 
them  to  serve  the  Parish  in  the  troublous  times  which  followed. 

A special  State  tax  of  1798  resulted  in  a list  of  property  hold- 
ers, which  reveals  something  about  these  men.  Among  those  whose 
holdings  were  of  more  than  usual  value  from  this  Precinct  were 
James  Burnham,  Joseph  Chipman,  John  and  Josiah  Batchelder, 
Simeon  Baker,  innholder  at  what  is  now  the  junction  of  Cabot 
and  Dodge  Streets,  John  Francis,  Hugh  Hill,  Rev.  Oliver,  and 
John  Woodberry.31  It  may  seem  a little  strange  to  see  the  minister 
in  the  list,  but  two  of  Oliver  s sons  went  to  Harvard,  and  one,  as 
we  have  noted,  received  an  honorary  degree  there.  The  Deacons, 

29.  Stone,  op.  cit.,  p.  94. 

30.  Ibid.,  pp.  56-57.  Stone’s  section  on  the  Revolution  contains  much  on 
these  men,  especially  Josiah  Batchelder,  Ebenezer  Francis,  Joseph  Rea, 
John  Leach,  and  John  Francis.  There  is  a tradition  that  French  troops, 
returning  at  the  end  of  the  war,  camped  in  a field  at  the  southwest 
junction  of  the  present  Cabot  and  Conant  Streets. 

31  .Massachusetts  Direct  Tax,  1798;  MS  copy  in  N.E.  Historic  Gen- 
ealogical Society,  VI,  344. 
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though  appointed  by  the  Church,  were  active  also  in  Precinct 
affairs;  in  fact,  they  served  as  a sort  of  liaison  between  Church  and 
Precinct.  They  served  in  pairs;  those  chosen  to  the  office  during 
this  period  were  John  Con  ant,  Joshua  Dodge,  a second  John 
Conant,  Benjamin  Trask,  William  Dodge,  and  Samuel  Conant. 
Though  the  position  of  the  minister  was  changing,  his  influence, 
especially  if  he  was  respected  and  well  liked,  was  great. 

On  the  surface  all  seemed  well,  as  the  Church  and  Precinct 
approached  the  one  hundredth  anniversary.  There  is  no  record  of 
a celebration,  probably  because  of  the  War  and  the  minister’s 
leaving.  Precinct  finances  had  improved,  at  least  to  the  extent 
that  amenities  such  as  singing  were  possible.  The  building,  re- 
cently renovated  at  considerable  cost,  was  in  sound  shape.  After 
one  hundred  years,  the  community  was  still  predominantly  rural, 
for  the  venture  in  manufacturing  was  short-lived.  But  the  church 
division,  which  was  to  come  in  twenty-one  years,  was  perhaps 
already  foreshadowed  in  losses  of  members  to  other  churches. 
Those  remaining  would  have  to  show  even  greater  loyalty  and 
interest  in  the  years  ahead,  and  this  the  times  made  difficult. 


Lists  of  Ministers  and  Precinct  Officers,  1753-1813 

Ministers  (In  the  order  in  which  they  served;  those  who  were 
settled  are  given  in  capitals.  Others,  not  always  fully  identi- 
fied, are  grouped  by  time  periods.) 


APPENDIX  A 


Years  in  which  served 


JOHN  CHIPMAN 


I7i5"i775 


ENOS  HITCHCOCK 
1780-1787 


1770-1780  (ordained  1771) 


Obidiah  Persons 
Samuel  Sargent 
John  Bruce 


1779-1783 
1784,  1785 
1784 

1784-1785 


John  Cleaveland 
John  Treadwell 
Mr.  Noyes 


1785 

1785 


Daniel  Story 


1785-1786,  1797-1798 


Ebenezer  Tucker 
Nathan  Church 
Mr.  Remington 


1786 

1786 

1786 


DANIEL  OLIVER 


1787-1797 
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III 


1797-1800 


Timothy  Alden 

1797 

Daniel  Story 

1797-1798 

Stephen  Thatcher 

1799 

Mr.  Flint 

1799 

Micah  Stone 

1800 

MOSES  DOW 

1800-1813  (ordained  1801) 

Moderators  (in  the  order  in 
years  only  shown) 

which  they  served;  first  and  last 

John  Balch 

1728-1755 

Joseph  Cressy 

1745-1766 

John  Conant 

1748-1754 

Josiah  Batchelder 

i75°-i773 

Joshua  Dodge 

1752-1764 

George  Raymond 

1757 

Benjamin  Jones 

I765-I780 

John  Leach 

I767-I772 

Richard  Leach 

I77I'I79I 

John  Conant 

1778- 

William  Dodge 

1781-1792 

Joshua  Cleaves 

1783 

Jonathan  Conant 

1783 

Nathaniel  Greenwood 

1784-1792 

Samuel  Conant 

1785-1791 

William  Sears 

1787-1792 

Ebenezer  Trask 

1788-1793 

William  Green 

1788 

John  Francis 

1788-1804 

Billy  Porter 

1794-1802 

John  Batchelder,  Jr. 

1799-1824 

Clerks  (in  the  order  in  which  they  first  served) 

George  Raymond 

1754-1755. 1762-1763 

John  Conant 

1756-1757 

Benjamin  Jones 

1758-1761,  1764,  1767-1768 
1765-1766 

Joshua  Cleaves 

Nathaniel  Raymond 

1769 

Peter  Shaw 

1770-1771 

John  Conant 

1772-1773 

Ebenezer  Francis 

1774  (entered  Army) 

Joseph  Woodberry 

1775-1776 

Jonathan  Perkins 

j777 

John  Low 

1778-1779 

Nathaniel  Greenwood 

1780-1781 

William  Sears 

1782-1783 
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Jonathan  Conant 
John  Batchelder,  Jr. 
James  Burnham 
Ebenezer  Trask,  Jr. 
Levi  Dodge 
Isaac  Woodberry,  Jr. 


1784-1791 

1792 

1793-1804 
1805-1808 
1809-1811,  1813 
1812,  1819-1821 


Treasurers  (in  the  order 

Joshua  Dodge 
Joshua  Cleaves 
Benjamin  Jones,  Jr. 

Bart  Trask 
William  Dodge 
Nathaniel  Raymond 
Samuel  Conant 
Ebenezer  Trask 
John  Conant 


in  which  they  first  served) 

1751-1767 

1768-1774 

1775  (died  in  office) 

1776-1777 

1778 

1778-1779 
1780-1784 
1785-1811,  1813 
1812 


Collectors 

Rufus  Herrick  Ryal  Side  part  17  54 

John  Conant  North  Beverly  part  1754 

Joshua  Batchelder  Ryal  Side  1755 

Joshua  Rea  North  Beverly  1755 

Richard  Leach  Ryal  Side  1756 

Benjamin  Raymond  North  Beverly  1756 

Joseph  Batchelder  Ryal  Side  1757 

Joshua  Dodge,  Jr.  North  Beverly  *757 

John  Batchelder  Ryal  Side  17  58 

Joshua  Cleaves  North  Beverly  1758 

Benjamin  Cressy,  Jr.  Ryal  Side  1759 

John  Raymond  North  Beverly*  1759 

William  Batchelder  1760 

Benjamin  Meacham  1760 

Peter  Woodberry,  Jr.  1761 

Samuel  Conant  1761 

Nathaniel  Cressy  1762 

Nicholas  Dodge  1762 

Jonathan  Cressy  1763 

Peter  Shaw,  Jr.  1763 

Samuel  Woodberry  (for  whole  parish)  1764 

Benjamin  Trask  1765 

Nathaniel  Raymond  1765 

Samuel  Woodberry  1766 


* Further  search  would  be  required  to  place  all  the  men  definitely  in 
Ryal  Side  or  North  Beverly;  it  is  obvious  in  many  cases  from  the  names  as 
to  which  area  they  belonged. 
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William  Dodge  1766 

Bartholomew  Trask  1 7 6 7 

Lot  Conan t 1767 

George  Leach  1768 

Benjamin  Shaw  1768 

Joshua  Corning  1769 

Benjamin  Jones,  Jr.  1769 

Joseph  Trow  I77° 

Joshua  Balch  I77° 

William  Trask  1771 

Joseph  Woodberry  1771 

Timothy  Leach  1772 

Jonathan  Dodge  17  7 2 

Ebenezer  Trask,  Jr.  *773 

Mark  Dodge,  Jr.  177 3 

William  Trask,  2nd  17  74 

Asa  Dodge  1774 

Asa  Brown  17  75 

Elisha  Dodge  177 5 

Elisha  Woodberry  1776 

Joseph  Perkins  1776 

Gideon  Rea  1 777 

Ezra  Fluant  1777 

Stephen  Felton  1778 

Israel  Dodge  1778 

John  Batchelder,  Jr.  177 9 

Josiah  Trow,  Jr.  1779 

N athan  Wyman  1780 

Andrew  Elliott  1780 

William  Batchelder,  Jr.  1781 

Jonathan  Perkins,  2nd  1781 

John  Edwards  1782-1783 

Andrew  Elliott  1782 

Charles  Dodge  1783-1784 

Israel  Perkins  1783-1784 

Nathan  Cressy  1785 

William  Sears  1785 

Jacob  Edwards  1786 

Samuel  Dodge  1786 

Abner  Dodge  1787 

Stephen  Felton  1787 

Nathaniel  Greenwood  1788 

Nathan  Dodge  1788 

John  Edwards  1789 

Andrew  Elliott  1789 

John  Francis  *79° 
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Nathan  Batchelder 

1790 

Gideon  Rea 

1791 

James  Taylor 

1791 

Peter  Shaw 

1792 

Job  Cressy 

1792 

Moses  Green 

1793 

William  Batchelder,  Jr. 

1793 

Samuel  Dodge 

1794 

William  Batchelder 

1795 

Billy  Porter 

1796-1798 

John  Conant 

1796-1797 

Andrew  Elliott 

1798 

Levi  Dodge 

1799-1800 

John  Conant 

1801 

Asa  Brown 

1801 

Joshua  Wyman 

1802 

Levi  Dodge 

1803-1806 

Joshua  Wyman 

1807 

Ebenezer  Trask,  Jr. 

1808 

Ezekiel  Dodge 

1809-1811 

Nathaniel  Porter 

1812 

John  Conant 

1813-1815 

Assessors  (These  men  served  also  as  the  Parish  or  Prudential  Com- 

mittee.  The  Clerk  was 

usually  a member;  he  is  designated  in 

the  following  list  by  a 

C.) 

1754  Caleb  Dodge 
William  Green 
George  Raymond  (C) 

1755  Caleb  Dodge 
Noah  Cressy 
George  Raymond  (C) 

1756  Samuel  Leach 
Jonathan  Batchelder 
John  Conant  (C) 

1757  Same 

1758  Rufus  Herrick 
John  Dodge 
Benjamin  Jones  (C) 

1759  Benjamin  Cressy 
Joshua  Dodge,  Jr. 
Benjamin  Jones  (C) 

1760  Same 

1761  Same 


1762  Richard  Leach 
Elisha  Dodge 
George  Raymond  (C) 

1763  Same 

1764  Joshua  Cleaves 
Nathaniel  Conant 
Benjamin  Jones  (C) 

1765  Mark  Dodge,  Jr. 
Nathaniel  Conant 
Joshua  Cleaves  (C) 

1766  Same 

1767  Elisha  Dodge 
John  Batchelder 
Benjamin  Jones  (C) 

1768  Same 

1769  John  Batchelder 
Jonathan  Dodge 
Nathaniel  Raymond  (C) 
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1770  Jonathan  Dodge  1786 

Samuel  Woodberry 

Peter  Shaw  (C) 

1771  Same  1787 

1772  Jonathan  Batchelder 
Robert  Dodge,  2nd 

John  Conant  (C)  1788 

1773  Same  1789 

1774  Robert  Dodge,  2nd 

Jonathan  Batchelder 
Ebenezer  Francis  (C)  1790 

1 7 7 5 Joseph  Woodberry  in  1791 

place  of  Francis 
1776  William  Sears,  place 

taken  by  1792 

William  Dodge 
Timothy  Leach 


Joseph  Woodberry  (C)  1793 

1777  William  Dodge,  place 
taken  by 

Elisha  Dodge 
Richard  Leach 

Jonathan  Perkins  (C)  1794 

1778  Jonathan  Perkins 
Richard  Leach 

John  Low  (C)  1795 

1779  Jonathan  Perkins 
Bartholomew  Trask 

John  Low  (C)  17 96 

1780  Jonathan  Perkins  179 7 

Bartholomew  Trask 
Nathaniel  Greenwood  (C) 
Josiah  Batchelder  added  1798 
Joshua  Cleaves  added 

1781  Same,  minus  added  ones 

1782  Jonathan  Perkins 
Robert  Baker 
William  Sears  (C) 

1783  Same 

1784  Robert  Baker 
John  Woodberry 
Jonathan  Conant  (C) 

1785  John  Batchelder 
John  Edwards 
Jonathan  Conant  (C) 


1800 

1801 

1802 

1803 
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John  Batchelder,  Jr. 

Lot  Conant 
Jonathan  Conant  (C) 
John  Batchelder 
Asa  Dodge 

Jonathan  Conant  (C) 
Same 

John  Woodberry 
Andrew  Elliott 
Jonathan  Conant  (C) 
Same 

John  Batchelder,  Jr. 
John  Woodberry 
Jonathan  Conant  (C) 
John  Woodberry 
Nathaniel  Greenwood 
John  Batchelder,  Jr.  (C) 
Asa  Brown 
John  Conant 
Bartholomew  Trask 
John  Woodberry — ex- 
cused 

John  Woodberry 
Asa  Brown 
Bartholomew  Trask 
John  Woodberry 
Andrew  Elliott 
Asa  Brown 
Same 

Charles  Dodge 
John  Batchelder,  Jr. 
Andrew  Elliott 
John  Batchelder,  Jr. 
Andrew  Elliott 
John  Conant 
Same 

John  Batchelder,  Jr. 
Levi  Dodge 
Moses  Green 
Ebenezer  Trask,  Jr. 
Rufus  Putnam 
John  Conant 
John  Trask 
William  Elliott 
Ebenezer  Trask,  Jr. 
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1804  Asa  Brown 

1809 

Moses  Green 

John  Conant 

1805  John  Batchelder,  Jr. 

1810 

Rufus  Putnam 

1811 

Ebenezer  Trask,  Jr. 

(C)i8i2 

1806  Same 

1807  John  Batchelder 

Andrew  Elliott 

1813 

Ebenezer  Trask,  Jr.  (C) 
1808  Andrew  Elliott 
Levi  Dodge 
Asa  Brown 


William  Elliott 
Peter  Shaw 
Levi  Dodge  (C) 

Same 

Same 

William  Elliott 
Peter  Shaw 

Isaac  Woodberry,  Jr.  (C) 
William  Elliott 
Rufus  Putnam 
Levi  Dodge  (C) 


WILLIAM  H.  HATHORNE: 

MERCHANT  AND  CONSUL  IN  ZANZIBAR 

By  Norman  R.  Bennett 

William  Hollingsworth  Hathorne  of  Salem  was  associated 
for  many  years  with  his  city’s  trade  with  Zanzibar  and  the  other 
ports  of  the  western  Indian  Ocean.  He  served  as  resident  agent 
for  the  firms  of  John  Bertram  of  Salem  and  for  Arnold,  Hines 
and  Company  of  New  York  in  Zanzibar  during  the  years  from 
1875  to  1880.  He  also  served  as  American  Consul  from  1876 
to  1880.1  Copies  of  his  business  letters  for  the  years  of  1877 
to  1880  are  preserved  in  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Salem;  they 
are  a most  important  primary  source  for  the  history  of  commercial 
conditions  in  the  western  Indian  Ocean  of  that  period. 

Hathorne,  whose  position  as  agent  made  him  one  of  the  domi- 
nant men  in  the  economic  life  of  Zanzibar,  is  particularly  valu- 
able, through  his  letters,  for  information  on  the  leading  merchant 
of  the  island,  Taria  Topan.  That  Indian  Muslim  worked  closely 
with  American  merchants;  thus  Hathorne  was  able  to  recount 
much  of  value  on  both  his  business  and  private  life.2  In  a more 
general  way,  Hathorne’s  letters  mirror  the  fierce  competition  of 
American  and  other  firms  for  the  trade  of  the  western  Indian 
Ocean;  present  his  views  on  many  important  personalities  of  that 
day — particularly  the  British  representative  in  Zanzibar,  Sir  John 
Kirk;  describe  the  problems  of  being  American  Consul;  comment 
on  the  multitudinous  activities  of  the  active  ruler  of  Zanzibar, 
Sultan  Barghash  (1870-1888);  explain  the  complicated  mone- 
tary system  of  the  region;  and  describe  the  European  and  Ameri- 
can efforts  to  win  the  trade  of  Madagascar,  especially  of  the  north- 
western part  of  that  island  (Majunga).  In  all,  Hathorne’s  letters 
are  hard  to  match  for  the  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
region  in  which  he  served. 

Hathorne’s  early  career  was  on  the  sea;  during  the  Civil  War 
he  served  in  the  Northern  navy  and  took  part  in  Farragut’s  action 
at  Mobile.3  From  1865  he  commanded  vessels  for  John  Bertram 

1.  Hathorne’s  career  is  placed  in  perspective  in  the  author’s  “Americans 
in  Zanzibar:  1865-1915,”  E.I.H.C.,  XCVIII  (January  1962),  36-61. 

2.  There  is  an  excellent  sketch  of  Topan  in  the  Peabody  Museum  of 
Salem:  see  the  notes  in  E.I.H.C.,  LXXIV  (July  1938),  295-96. 

3.  There  are  letters  on  this  action  in  the  P.M.  collection  of  his  letters. 
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of  Salem  in  the  western  Indian  Ocean  trade  and  visited  such 
ports  as  Zanzibar,  Tamatave,  Aden,  and  Muscat.4  Hathorne  play- 
ed an  active  role  as  a trading  captain,  as  this  entry  from  the  log- 
book of  the  Glide  (he  was  master  of  it  from  1865  to  1870)  at 
Tamatave,  Madagascar,  illustrates:  “Capt.  Hathorne  went  on 
shore  ...  for  a stay  of  several  days  having  to  go  into  the  country 
in  order  to  get  a market  for  cargo.”5  Then,  in  1870,  interestingly 
enough  in  view  of  his  later  career,  he  became  the  first  master  of 
the  newly-built  Salem  vessel,  the  Taria  T opart,  and  served  in  that 
capacity  for  five  voyages  until  he  took  up  residence  in  Zanzibar  in 
1875.  The  Taria  Topan,  belonging  to  John  Bertram,  made  a 
record  run  to  Zanzibar  of  sixty-eight  days  on  her  first  voyage  un- 
der Hathorne  in  18 70, 6 and  long  continued  to  be  a mainstay  for 
the  Salem  merchants  in  the  Zanzibar  trade.7 

In  1875  Hathorne  and  his  wife  went  to  Zanzibar  to  serve  as 
resident  agent  for  the  New  York  firm  of  Arnold,  Hines  and  Com- 
pany.8 His  career  had  been  with  a rival  firm  to  that  point,  with 
John  Bertram,  but  his  letters  below  indicate  that  a close  working 
agreement  existed  between  the  New  York  and  Salem  firms; 
Hathorne  became  agent  for  both  of  them  in  1878. 

Hathorne  left  Zanzibar  in  March,  1880,  complaining  of  the 
ravages  of  fever  and  dysentery.9  He  later,  apparently,  worked  for 
the  successors  of  the  Bertram  firm,  Ropes,  Emmerton  and  Com- 
pany of  Salem,  in  London  for  a time.10  He  died  in  Salem  in 
1886.11 

Excerpts  from  Hathorne’s  letters  are  given  below  as  he  wrote 

4.  George  Granville  Putnam,  “Salem  Vessels  and  their  Voyages/’ 
E.I.H.C.,  LIX  (July  1923),  210,  ff. 

5.  Logbook  of  the  Glide,  entry  of  August  6,  1867,  Essex  Institute. 

6.  Putnam,  “Salem  Vessels/’  E.I.H.C.,  LX  (January  1924),  26-7. 

7.  Her  story  is  told  by  a later  master,  Edward  Bertram  Trumbull,  in 
his  Twenty-two  Years  on  the  Deep  Blue  Water,  typescript  in  the  P.M. 
The  Taria  Topan  was,  of  course,  the  last  vessel  of  any  size  belonging  to 
Salem  owners  and  built  in  Salem — see  A.  Frank  Hitchings  and  Stephen 
Willard  Phillips,  “Ship  Registers  of  the  District  of  Salem  and  Beverly, 
1789-1900,”  E.I.H.C.,  XLI  (October  1905),  378. 

8.  There  are  no  Hathorne  letters  available  for  this  period,  but  in  a letter 
to  the  State  Department  of  May  6,  1876,  Hathorne  stated  he  had  been 
in  Zanzibar  for  fifteen  months.  Letter  from  the  State  Department  Archives, 
National  Archives,  Washington,  D.C.  [hereafter  SDA1. 

9.  Hathorne  to  S.D.,  February  9,  1880  and  March  29,  1880,  SDA. 

10.  See  Hathorne  to  E.D.  Ropes,  March  3,  1883,  Ropes  Papers,  P.M. 

11.  Vernon  Loggins,  The  Hawthornes,  (New  York,  1951),  p.  314. 
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them  except  for  occasional  changes  in  punctuation  necessary  to 
clarify  his  meaning.12 

to  Arnold , Hines  &■  Co.,.  June  29,  1877 

Kerosene  Oil.  We’ve  sold  ...  to  Taria  @ R[u]p[ee]s  cash 
or  $3.0 5 i pr  case.  We  should  not  have  got  this  price  had  we  not 
played  the  ‘‘Ring”  against  Moosa  (Taria’s  son).  Our  agreement 
was  the  following — we  sold  him  the  whole  lot  of  10,000  c[ase]s 
at  above  price  on  the  following  conditions — we  were  to  allow  him 
to  ship  1000  cs  of  the  lot  to  Aden  free  of  freight — and  if  we 
should  want  1,  2,  or  3000  cases  to  sell  at  auction  were  to  have 
them  back  at  the  same  price  ....  The  “Ring”  do  not  know  we 
have  sold  to  Taria  which  idea  we  foster  ....  [Hathorne  continued 
with  a reference  to  a ship  of  the  firm  that  was  on  the  way  to 
Zanzibar  with  a new  supply  of  merchandise  for  sale.]  As  Taria 
will  have  a very  large  stock  of  oil  on  hand,  he  will  be  willing  to  pay 
high  for  it  rather  than  let  the  “Ring”  have  it,  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  “Ring”  would  pay  high  to  injure  Taria  (if  for  no  other 
reason)  and  if  the  thing  were  properly  worked  the  vessel  would 
make  a good  voyage  without  doubt.  The  Ring  want  to  buy  our 
cottons  ex.  “Thorndike”1  and  no  doubt  would  give  good  prices, 
but  our  hands  are  tied  until  Taria  gets  ready  to  untie  them. 
(Couldn’t  a small  vessel  be  sent  out  here  by  outside  parties  to 
seU  to  the  “Ring”?) 

to  Taria  Topan,  June  29,  1877 

...  we  need  you  here.  We  miss  you  in  so  many  ways,  and 
though  I am  glad  you  are  enjoying  such  cool  bracing  air,  yet  at 
the  same  time  wish  you  would  come  back.  ...  As  soon  as  the 
mail  goes  we  are  going  to  have  an  auction  of  the  kerosene  oil,  and 
break  down  the  price  in  town.  . . . Moosa  and  Kamjee  come  up  to 
the  house  quite  often.  And  now  Taria  we  want  you  to  come  back. 
We  only  gave  you  “ruksa”2  for  the  mails — nothing  seems  to  go 
right  here  in  Zanzibar  without  you,  so  you  had  better  try  another 
sea  voyage. 

12.  Hathorne  wrote  several  extensive  letters  to  Henry  M.  Stanley  that  are 
not  included  here.  They  form  a major  part  of  a study  in  preparation  by 
the  author:  “Henry  M.  Stanley  and  the  American  Consuls  at  Zanzibar.” 

1.  The  author  has  been  unable  to  discover  the  ownership  of  this  vessel; 
it  probably  belonged  to  Arnold,  Hines  and  Co. 

2.  Arabic — ‘leave.’ 
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to  Capt.  Emmerton,3  June  29,  1877 

There  is  one  good  thing — we  have  the  “Ring”  here  to  force 
Taria  to  pay  good  prices  for  our  K oil  . . . and  though  we’ve  just 
sold  and  landed  9000  cs  here  we  have  no  doubt  that  should  the 
Taria  bring  5000  cs  we  can  sell  them  at  a handsome  profit.  Just 
fancy — four  years  ago  2000  cs  per  year  was  as  much  as  the 
market  would  stand  .... 

to  Arnold,  Hines  & Co.,  July  27,  1877 

Would  it  not  be  as  well  to  establish  an  agency  at  Majunga? 
Taria  could  get  us  a Hindi  whose  expenses  there  would  not  ex- 
ceed $500  per  year.  If  the  natives  can  purchase  cottons  and  oil 
of  us  here,  ship  it  there  by  mail,  and  make  it  pay,  we  should  think 
we  could,  particularly  if  landed  there  by  one  of  our  vessels.  K.  oil 
has  never  been  properly  introduced  there,  or  in  fact  anywhere  in 
Madagascar. 

to  Taria  Topan,  July  27,  1877 

Now  Taria,  of  course  you  know  your  own  business  best,  and 
are  the  best  judge,  but  we  all  need  you  back  here.  Things  don’t 
go  right  at  all  when  you  are  away.  Yet,  Moosa  is  all  right  and  has 
done  everything  in  his  power  to  help  us.  Still  at  the  same  time 
there  is  no  one  who  knows  the  American  business,  its  wants  and 
requirements  as  you  do,  and  the  sooner  you  come  back  to  us,  the 
better  it  will  be  for  all  concerned. 

to  Arnold,  Hines  &■  Co.,  August  24,  1877 

O’Swald  and  Co.4  buy  all  the  good  ebony  southward.  . . They 
have  agents  collecting  it  at  the  different  ports  on  west  coast  of 
Madagascar,  over  which  the  Sakalava5  rule.  Would  it  not  be  a 

3.  Ephraim  A.  Emmerton  of  Salem:  he  served  on  the  sea  for  twenty 
years  and  made  seven  visits  to  Zanzibar.  For  a time  he  was  agent  for 
Bertram  in  Aden;  later  he  became  a partner  in  Ropes,  Emmerton  and  Co. 
See  James  A.  Emmerton,  Materials  Toward  a Genealogy  of  the  Emmerton 
Family  (Salem,  1881),  pp.  134-7. 

4.  A Hamburg  firm  with  an  agent  in  Zanzibar  since  1849;  see  The 
Story  of  the  House  of  O’Swald,  1831-1931  (Hamburg,  n.d.). 

5.  One  of  the  most  important  of  the  tribes  of  Madagascar;  for  their  his- 
tory, H.  Deschamps,  Histoire  de  Madagascar  (Paris,  i960),  Chap.  IV  and 
passim. 
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good  idea  for  us  to  send  ail  agent  to  one  of  these  ports?  Kerosene 
oil  has  never  [been]  introduced  properly  at  Madagascar  as  it  is 
here — for  everybody  here  burns  it.  We  should  think  it  would  go  as 
well  there  among  the  natives  as  it  does  here,  if  the  common  tin 
lamp  costing  here  a few  cents  was  furnished  them  at  the  start. 
Just  now  there  is  no  one  using  it  but  the  wealthier  class. 

to  Arnold,  Hines  & Co.,.  September  19,  1877 

We  are  in  negotiations  with  Silhman  bin  Dowd  and  are  in 
hopes  to  get  him  to  send  an  agent  to  Majunga  as  we  have  no 
authority  to  do  so.  Geo.  Ropes6  agent  leaves  Zanzibar  we  think  for 
Nossi  Be7  and  Majunga  to  purchase  salted  hides.  We  shall  do  the 
best  we  can  under  the  circumstances.  Would  recommend  send- 
ing an  agent  to  Majunga  or  Nossi  Be  as  good  ebony  can  be  pur- 
chased at  the  latter  port  as  well  as  hides. 

As  soon  as  the  monsoon  changes  we  have  no  doubt  Silliman 
bin  Dowd  (who  made  a verbal  agreement  to  furnish  us  200  tons 
annually,  and  who  we  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  bind  down  to 
a written  agreement)  will  dispatch  his  men  and  dhows  to  both 
places.  Geo.  Ropes  has  an  agent  at  Majunga,  tho’  his  is  a native, 
and  in  consequence  will  get  more  hides  .... 

Coal . . .is  still  laying  in  the  Sultan’s  Gardens  and  up  to  the 
present  time  we  have  got  off  without  paying  rent.  The  Sultan 
however  is  becoming  restive  over  it.  What  shall  we  do  with  it? 
It  will  not  sell  here. 

to  ).  Orne  Ryder,8  September  19,  1877 

I wonder  K.  oil  don’t  go  among  the  natives  there  as  it  does 
here,  for  they  use  a little  tin  lamp  costing  about  3 cents,  & 1 
cents  worth  of  oil  will  last  two  nights.  The  sale  of  this  article  has 
increased  to  a great  extent.  Five  years  ago  2000  cases  was  enough 
for  one  year.  Now  25,000  is  not  enough.  It  goes  up  and  down 
the  coast  as  well  as  inland. 

6.  A Boston  firm  and  a long-time  competitor  of  the  Salem  traders. 

7.  A port  in  northeastern  Madagascar  under  French  authority  since 
1841  and  long  a port  of  call  for  Salem  traders.  For  a particularly  inter- 
esting account  of  Nosy-Be  in  1849,  see  Horace  B.  Putnam,  “A  Cruise  to 
the  Indies  and  a Life  on  Shore,”  MS,  Essex  Institute. 

8.  A Salem  man  serving  as  agent  for  Bertram  at  Tamatave;  he  went 
there  in  the  Glide  in  1874.  From  Putnam,  “Salem  Voyages,”  E.I.H.C.,  LIX 
(October  1923),  364. 
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to  Arnold , Hines  & Co.,  October  17,  1877 

...  the  trade  in  this  [salted  hides] , as  well  as  all  other  articles, 
is  quite  different  from  what  it  was  a number  of  years  ago.  Every- 
body here  (Germans  included)  are  buying  by  weight,  and  to  get 
any  we  are  obliged  to  do  as  others  do,  and  if  our  prices  and  figures 
are  not  very  near  the  London  price,  there  are  many  natives  who 
ship  all  kinds  of  Zanzibar  produce  to  London,  sending  their  bills 
of  lading  to  Bombay  to  be  negotiated,  and  bills  given  against  the 
goods  in  London.  By  this  operation  15  & even  20%  profit  is  often 
realized  over  and  above  the  profit  on  the  goods. 

By  the  last  mail  G.  R[opes]’  agent  received  a cablegram  to  go 
to  Majunga,  which  he  has  done,  and  while  there  purchased  all 
the  hides  he  could,  amounting  as  some  say  to  7000,  while  others 
set  it  as  low  as  2000.  These  hides  were  poisoned,  dried,  and 
made  ready  to  ship  from  there  direct  to  U.  States  via  B[ritish]. 
I[ndia].  S[team].  Navigation].  Co’s  stmrs,  thus  avoiding  the 
5%  duty  here. 

We  wanted  to  send  Mr.  Thompson9  on  a like  errand,  but  fearing 
we  might  be  taken  to  task  for  exceeding  our  authority,  we  deemed 
it  best  to  wait  instructions  from  you  before  doing  so — but  we  did 
(as  we  thought)  the  next  best  thing  in  getting  Silliman  bin  Dowd 
to  send  his  man  from  Mayotta  to  Majunga  to  buy  good  hides  for 
our  a/c,  agreeing  to  pay  all  charges  and  a commission  of  2\% 
to  him  for  so  doing.  His  man  went  to  Majunga,  and  because  the 
price  rose  from  20  lbs  to  16  lbs  to  the  dollar  (they  are  sold  there 
by  weight),  he  bought  none,  saying  they  were  too  dear,  and 
allowed  G.R’s  agent  to  purchase  all  their  was  in  town,  as  before 
mentioned.  We’ve  tried  without  success  to  make  contracts  with 
some  of  the  natives  who  have  branch  houses  in  Majunga,  but  they 
all  agree  to  let  us  have  what  hides  they  have  come  up  at  market 
rates.  Just  now  the  agents  of  the  mail  steamers  are  going  in 
strongly  for  them.  . . . We  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  what 
we  shall  get  the  greatest  part  of  all  the  Majungas  that  come  to  this 
place. 

Ivory  . . . We  are  in  excess  of  Mr.  Sparhawk10  but  will  equalize 
shipments  by  next  mail . . . 

9.  See  below,  footnote  45. 

10.  Augustus  Sparhawk  of  Boston  was  agent  for  Bertram  in  Zanzibar; 
he  accompanied  Ryder  on  the  Glide’s  voyage  of  1874  (see  footnote  8). 
He  left  Zanzibar  to  serve  under  Stanley  in  the  Congo;  see  Biographie  Col- 
oniale  Beige  (Bruxelles,  1948),  I,  859. 
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Rubber11.  ...  the  Sultan  was  contemplating  laying  a duty  of 
.50  cents  per  frasler,12  to  be  paid  by  the  producer  ...  It  seems 
however  Dr.  Kirk  has  persuaded  the  Sultan  not  to  increase  the 
duty  .... 

Powder — the  Sultan  has  the  monopoly  of  this,  he  taking  all 
from  the  Germans  which  he  sells  at  25^  pr  lb  . . . 

[We  need  locks  since]  the  thieves  are  getting  so  bold  and 
daring  nowadays  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  very  strong  locks  on 
our  godowns,  particularly  those  that  are  any  distance  away  from 
the  house  .... 

to  Emmerton,  October  17,  1877 

Taria  is  awfully  cut  up — he  had  one  of  his  little  daughters 
sick  nearly  all  the  way  from  Aden,  and  she  had  hardly  got  over 
her  fever,  when  his  little  son,  the  apple  of  his  eye,  was  stricken 
with  the  same  fever.  I was  down  there  for  a few  moments  the 
day  the  mail  arrived  (before  he  had  heard  the  news  of  his 
daughter’s  death)  and  the  old  man  was  kneeling  by  the  side  of 
his  boy’s  bed,  crying  like  a child.  I hardly  think,  tho’  it  is  hard  to 
tell,  that  the  poor  little  chap  will  pull  through,  tho’  I do  hope  he 
will,  for  it  will  kill  Taria  to  lose  him  . . . [Since  he  returned]  he 
has  spent  all  his  time  in  taking  care  of  his  sick  children. 

to  Arnold , Hines  & Co.,  November  14,  1877 

Majunga.  We  are  very  glad,  and  have  no  doubt  but  that  you 
will  be,  at  the  decision  you  have  made  in  regard  to  establishing 
an  agency  at  that  port,  and  tho’  there  is  no  ebony  there,  no  doubt 
it  could  be  easily  arranged  that  whoever  was  there  could  send 
down  to  the  west  coast  or  go  himself  to  secure  the  ebony.  Oswald 
& Co.  think  the  getting  of  good  ebony  of  so  much  importance  that 
they  occasionally  charter  small  schooners  of  175  or  200  tons 
which  first  goes  to  Nossi  Be  where  . . . one  of  their  agents  em- 
barks in  the  vessel  and  goes  down  the  coast  after  ebony,  after 
which  the  vessel  comes  here  to  be  filled  up  for  home.  Besides  all 
this,  Majunga  is  easier  to  be  got  at  from  the  capitol  than  Tama- 

11.  There  was  a boom  market  for  India  rubber  from  the  African  coast 
for  a time  in  the  1870’s;  see  Kirk  to  Salisbury,  Feb.  18,  1879,  F.O. 
84/1547,  Public  Record  Office,  London. 

12.  Frasila — a measure  of  weight  of  thirty-five  pounds. 
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tave13  is,  one  third  of  the  distance  can  be  travelled  by  water,  and 
the  only  reason  that  the  Majunga  route  is  not  opened  is  because 
the  Hovas14  are  afraid  (the  road  being  so  much  easier  than  that 
from  Tamatave)  the  foreigners  will  march  to  and  take  the  capi- 
tol  from  them. 

Roux  de  Fraissinnet  & Co15  have  established  a house  there,  and 
we  think  Oswald  is  about  to  do  so  . . . 

Powder.  The  Sultan  some  months  since  persuaded  all  the 
Hindi  merchants,  who  have  bought  powder  in  years  back,  to 
sign  an  agreement  that  they  would  buy  no  more  from  anybody; 
it  is  very  doubtful  if  they  would  have  done  this,  had  they  not 
been  pushed  to  it  by  Dr.  Kirk,  who  takes  a great  interest  in  in- 
creasing the  Sultan’s  revenue. 

As  soon  as  the  above  agreement  had  been  signed  the  Sultan 
contracted  with  Hansing  & Co16  (Germans)  to  deliver  yearly  to 
him  300,000  lbs  @ 13^.  None  to  be  landed  by  H & Co.  at  any 
other  ports,  either  at  or  north  of  Mozambique  except  on  the  Sul- 
tan’s requisition.  It  is  now  being  sold  here  by  him  @ $6.52  & $7 
. . . per  keg  of  25  lbs.  There  is  nothing  in  the  [American]  Treaty 
[of  1833]  forbidding  us  to  import  fire  arms  or  ammunition.  We 
could  land  powder  at  Mozambique  where  it  is  selling  now  @ $7 
pr.  25  lbs.  (Port  charges  including  duty  is  we  believe  30%  ) . . . . 

We  are  in  a very  bad  position  situated  as  ...  we  are  with  regard 
to  Taria,  and  G.  Ropes  agent  or  any  other  outsider  can  get  more 
for  their  cottons  & oil  than  we  can  from  the  “ring”  whom  we  have 
used  so  often  to  screw  Taria  up  to  paying  prices  that  they  will  not 
now  even  make  any  offer  . . . Take  the  “Essex”17  cottons  & oil  for 
instance.  Moosa  Taria  at  first  only  offered  Rps.  6,  6 mos  time. 

13.  The  main  part  of  Madagascar  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island. 
From  the  i85o’s  it  became  an  important  calling  place  for  American 
vessels.  See  Alfred  et  Guillaume  Grandidier,  Histoire  Physique,  Naturelle 
et  Politique  de  Madagascar  (Paris,  1908),  IV,  615. 

14.  The  Hovas,  with  their  capital  at  Tananarive,  were  to  become  the 
dominant  group  in  Madagascar  during  the  nineteenth  century.  For  their 
story,  Deschamps,  Madagascar,  Chap.  IV  and  passim. 

15.  A French  firm  active  in  Zanzibar  since  the  mid-nineteenth  century; 
it  went  bankrupt  in  1884.  See  Paul  Masson,  Marseille  et  la  Colonisation 
Prancaise  (Marseille,  1906),  p.  417;  and  Ledoulx  a M.A.E.,  Mai  5,  1884, 
Correspondance  Commercial,  Zanzibar,  t.5,  Archives  des  Affaires  Etran- 
geres,  Paris. 

16.  A Hamburg  firm  established  in  Zanzibar  since  1853;  see  Percy 
Ernst  Schramm,  Deutschland  und  Ubersee  (Berlin,  1950),  pp.  33 iff. 

17.  A John  Bertram  vessel;  from  Putnam,  “Salem  Voyages,”  E.I.H.C., 
LIX  (October  1923),  361. 
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The  “ring”  offered  i Rupee  more,  same  time.  We  then  informed 
Moosa  that  he  might  have  the  oil  @ Rps  6J  cash,  at  which  price 
he  at  first  refused  to  take  it,  but  when  he  found  we  were  offered 
and  could  get  more  from  the  “ring”  he  closed  at  once.  Again  on 
the  “E”  cottons  Moosa  offered  $2.30  & $1.70  . . . while  the  “ring” 
offered  $2.40  & $1.75,  of  which  we  informed  Moosa,  and  he 
replied:  “give  it  to  them  at  that  price.  I cannot  pay  it.”  Ought 
we  to  have  let  the  “ring”  have  the  cottons?  Our  will  to  do  so  was 
good  enough,  and  is  every  time.  But  is  it  our  policy  to  do  so? 
Would  it  not  be  just  what  Taria  wanted?  After  selling  the  “ring” 
the  cargo  of  one  vessel  would  he  . . . not  then  say — “Oh  go  and 
sell  every  ship”?  Would  he  not  be  getting  out  his  cottons,  k.  oil 
and  soap  &c.  direct  sending  his  vessel  the  “City  of  Mombaza”  to 
Mr.  Birch  or  some  other  broker  in  Boston  or  New  York? 

We  can  get  better  prices  from  the  “ring”  now  (&  so  can  any- 
body else)  than  from  Taria  who  is  posted  in  prices  and  makes 
offers  accordingly  . . . We  feel  we’ve  got  to  make  concessions  to 
Taria,  but  how  far  should  we  go? 

to  Ryder,  November  14,  1877 

I am  surprized  that  you  have  not  rec’d  any  letters  from  me  for 
I have  written  nearly  every  mail,  and  I have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion to  do  as  I did  last  mail  viz:  send  my  letters  to  Aden  & have 
them  mailed  there  .... 

Don’t  it  begin  to  look  as  though  we  would  have  to  establish  an 
agency  at  the  capital  of  Madagascar?  You  seem  to  be  “rushing”  it 
on  schooners — do  you  fly  the  American  flag? 

to  Arnold,  Hines  & Co.,  December  12,  1877 

Geo.  Ropes  agent  in  his  recent  trip  to  Majunga  bought,  poison- 
ed, and  dried  2700  [hides]  which  were  shipped  from  that  port 
by  B.I.S.N.  Coys.  stmr.  to  Mozambique,  there  landed,  or  tran- 
shipped, to  the  Union  Co.  stmr.  for  London.  There  are  no  duties 
for  cargo  transhipped  at  Mozambique  .... 

We  learn  today  that  a Count  Kearney18  arrived  here  to  relieve 
G.  Ropes  agent.  At  any  rate  this  latter  person  has  so  introduced 
him  to  the  mail  agents.  We  have  not  seen  him. 

18.  Kearney  was  a British  subject;  see  Kirk  to  Derby,  February  22, 
1878,  F.O.  84/1514. 
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to  Emmerton,  December  12  ,1877 

H M Stanley  has  also  arrived  here  after  having  crossed  Africa, 
and  made  the  trip  from  Loando  in  a British  man-of-war.19  The 
air  here  is  so  thoroughly  impregnated  with  ‘Kirkism'  that  his  stay 
here  has  not  been  very  ‘gay  & festive’  . . .Yet  the  Senior  Naval 
officer  here  gave  a grand  spread  at  which  22  people  sat  down. 
Stanley  delivered  an  excellent  speech.  . . . 

We’ve  drove  all  of  the  English  goods  out  of  the  market  here.  . . . 


to  Ryder , January  9,  1878 

[Count  Kearney]  ...  an  Irishman  I think  he  is  . . . (title  con- 
ferred by  the  Catholic  church,  or  Pope  or  somebody).  I have  not 
yet  seen  the  individual,  yet  he  has  been  here  nearly  two  months. 


to  Webb,20  January  9,  1878 

In  regard  to  the  currency  question,  German  Crowns21  and 
American  gold  were  at  one  time  of  equal  value  here,  but  now 
there  is  no  other  coin  but  Rupees,  which  go  here  for  47^  each 
(the  Gov’t  appraiser  or  director  of  the  mint  values  them  at 
43  6/10  cents  only).  Two  of  which  and  six  cents  make  and 
constitute  the  only  dollar  we  know  here.  Taking  this  as  the  stand- 
ard, a German  Crown  is  worth  from  1 to  4%  prem.  & American 
gold  from  10  to  20%  prem.,  that  is  when  there  is  any  to  be  had. 
Since  I’ve  been  here  I havnt  seen  $100  in  American  gold  . . . We 
do  have  German  Crowns  here,  but  there  is  no  American  or  any 
other  gold.  Sovereigns  are  $5.29  @ $5.40  taking  the  Rupee  as 
we  do  at  47^. 

We  are  expecting  Taria  back  by  this  mail  but  he  didn’t  turn 
up.  His  boy  is  now  all  right  again. 

19.  This  was  the  journey  of  exploration  resulting  in  the  discovery  of 
the  course  of  the  Congo  River;  it  is  recounted  in  Stanley’s  Through  the 
Dark  Continent  (New  York,  1878). 

20.  Francis  R.  Webb  of  Salem:  he  was  a former  resident  and  Consul 
at  Zanzibar,  then  resident  for  Bertram  at  Aden.  He  apparently  worked 
for  Bertram  in  Salem  at  this  time.  See  Putnam,  “Salem  Vessels,”  E.I.H.C., 
LX  (January  1924),  22. 

21.  For  the  place  of  the  German  crown  in  the  currency  of  East  Africa, 
see  R.  Coupland,  East  Africa  and  its  Invaders  (Oxford,  1938),  p.  304, 
and  T.  Marston,  Britain’s  Imperial  Role  in  the  Red  Sea  Area , 1800-1878 
(Hamden,  Conn.,  1961),  viii-ix. 
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to  Emmerton,  February  5,  1878 

No  doubt  you  have  heard  of  the  expedition  sent  here  by  the 
King  of  Belgium.22  Well  it  has  been  very  unfortunate  so  far,  two 
of  the  four  heads  of  the  expedition  having  died — Arnold  Maes 
[on]  Jan  15th  of  sunstroke  (shooting  little  birds  Sunday)  and 
the  commander  of  the  expedition,  L.  Crespel,  on  the  24  Jan.  of 
Zanzibar  fever.  It  is  now  said  the  expedition  will  be  broken  up. 

to  Arnold,.  Hines  & Co.,  February  6,  1878 

The  frequent  and  large  caravans  starting  from  this  point  for 
Central  Africa  has  raised  the  price  of  labor  during  the  past  year 
and  a half  @ 100%,  and  at  times  it  is  not  only  very  difficult, 
but  almost  impossible  to  get  boys. 

A petition  has  been  sent  to  the  Sultan  signed  by  nearly  every 
European  merchant  in  the  place,  asking  him  to  prevent  the  slaves, 
of  which  all  the  Hamalie23  gangs  are  composed,  being  enticed 
away  by  missionaries  (with  which  the  place  is  overrun)  and  the 
reply  he  made  was,  that  he  could  see  no  road  open  to  render  the 
aid  petitioned  for. 


to  Arnold , Hines  & Co.,  March  6,  1878 

Taria  is  thinking  seriously  of  starting  an  agency  at  Majunga: 
if  he  does,  we  feel  sure  it  will  pay  him,  and  we  can  probably  get 
all  the  produce  he  brings  (that  he  don’t  want  himself)  as  we  do 
now  in  his  Bin  Addah24  trade  ....  We  anticipate  Taria  is  about 
to  increase  his  trade,  as  we  think  he  has  made  up  his  mind  to  pur- 
chase a steamer  to  trade  between  Bombay,  London,  Mozambique 
& Maculla25  (this  port  is  very  near  Aden)  . . . 

Powder.  Notwithstanding  the  high  price  this  article  is  sold 
at  by  the  Sultan,  we  are  now  afraid  you  would  not  realize  much 

22.  The  first  expedition  of  the  Association  Internationale  Africaine ; its 
adventures  may  be  pursued  in  Jerome  Becker,  La  Vie  en  Afrique  (Brux- 
elles, 1887),  I,399ff. 

23.  Swahili — a carrier. 

24.  The  Benadir — the  southern  region  of  the  Somali  coast. 

25.  The  author  recently  discovered  this  statement  in  the  logbook  of 
the  whaler  Arab  of  Fairhaven:  “According  to  the  natives  account  we  were 
the  first  American  ship  that  ever  displayed  the  Stars  & Stripes  in  this 
port.”  Entry  of  January  1,  1844.  The  account  is  in  the  Old  Dartmouth 
Historical  Society,  New  Bedford. 
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profit  if  you  sent  a large  lot  here,  as  you  would  be  putting  your- 
selves in  his  power  as  was  the  case  with  Esau  Leelah  . . . who  had 
received  a large  invoice  from  Germany,  and  which  the  Sultan 
(who  was  even  then  contemplating  making  a monopoly  of  this 
article,  prompted  no  doubt  by  Kirk,  and  perhaps  Taria)  forbade 
his  selling  on  the  pretext  that  it  was  furnishing  his  enemies  up 
country  with  munitions  of  war  etc.  etc. 

The  powder  in  question  was  stored  in  the  powder  house  for 
months,  and  Esau  at  last  became  tired  of  waiting,  losing  interest 
& c.  &c.,  entered  into  a negotiation  (engineered  by  Kirk)  with  the 
Sultan  who  allowed  him  (we  think ) $2000  profit  on  the  lot.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  all  the  Hindis  who  for  years  had  dealt  in 
powder  were  persuaded  to  sign  an  agreement  not  to  purchase  any 
more  except  of  the  Sultan. 

After  the  agreement  or  contract  was  signed  the  necessity  for 
preventing  exportation  of  munitions  of  war  was  a dead  letter  and 
the  Sultan  made  a contract  with  Hansing  . . . Why  not  send  a 
small  lot  here  occasionally  and  try  the  market.  We  could  if  neces- 
sary retail  it,  and  if  worse  came  to  worse,  it  could  be  sent  to  Mo- 
zambique or  Nossi  Be.  [At]  the  former  port  ivory  . . . and  very 
fine  rubber  can  be  bought  or  exchanged  for  this  article. 

The  country  round  Mozambique  is  more  open  of  late  years 
(thanks  to  the  missionaries)  and  the  ports  of  Quolia  & Mungou 
are  much  more  nearer  “Mozambique]”  as  far  as  travelling  time 
is  concerned  than  they  used  to  be.  Hence  the  Sultan’s  stipulation 
with  Hansing  & Co.  in  making  the  contract  not  to  land  any  at, 
or  any  port  north  of  Mozambique. 

to  Arnold,  Hines  & Co.,  March  13,  1878 

That  Kirk  was  the  engineer  who  persuaded  the  Hindis  to  agree 
not  to  deal  in  this  article  [powder],  we  are  sure,  and  it  is  just 
possible  he  has  received  substantial  benefit  for  his  services  from 
the  Sultan. 

Powder  landed  at  Mozambique  would  supply  Kwally,  Quoillia, 
Mungou,  Monfea  and  even  as  far  as  Darra  Salaam. 

to  Arnold,  Hines  & Co.,  April  5,  1878 

Powder  . . . The  Sultan  has  half  agreed  to  take  80,000  lbs  by 
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every  vessel  [of  ours]  if  it  can  be  brought  out  @ $3.25  per  keg 
of  25  lbs  (13^  pr.  lb),  6 mos.,  the  price  paid  by  him  to  the  Ger- 
mans. Our  treaty  reads:  “the  only  exception  being  that  sales  of 
munitions  of  war  to  the  government  of  Muscat  alone  shall  be 
made  on  the  island  of  Zanzibar/’  [But  later]  “by  an  order  of  the 
Sultan  of  May  24,  1838  this  restriction  was  taken  off.”  Among  the 
letters  of  the  Sultan  to  the  Consul  at  this  place  I found  one  of  this 
tenor:  “On  account  of  the  war  in  the  interior,  I forbid  powder 
being  sent  to  the  coast,  and  I will  now  buy  all  that  is  held  in  town, 
as  well  as  any  that  may  come  for  the  next  three  months  . . .”26 

By  the  English  treaty  there  is  no  such  clause  forbidding  British 
subjects  from  importing  powder,  but  Kirk  told  me  the  other  day 
that  he  didn’t  think  it  for  the  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  of  Africa 
that  powder  should  be  sold  freely  by  British  (protected)  subjects. 
So  he  put  a notice  up  in  his  Consulate  forbidding  it!  Consequently 
Sultan  Barghash,  with  Kirk  as  his  chief  engineer  is  making 
$40,000  on  powder  annually. 

Another  reason  Kirk  gives  for  forbidding  the  Hindis  from  deal- 
ing in  this  article  is  that  they  used  to  keep  large  quantities  in 
their  houses. 

We  shall  give  Taria  no  rest  now  until  he  either  gets  us  an 
order  from  Barghash  or  a refusal  to  entertain  such.  Up  to  the 
present  time  we’ve  not  been  able  to  corner  him. 


to  Arnold,  Hines  & Co.,  May  3,  1878 

As  regards  the  Consular  salary,  it  is  $1000  per  annum,  and  as 
I understand  the  agreement  made  with  A.H.  & Co  #1,  one  half 
or  $500  of  this  amount  was  to  go  towards  extra  house  expenses 
that  would  be  incurred  by  having  the  Consul  in  their  house. 

As  I have  given  but  one  dinner  during  the  whole  time  I’ve 
been  here,  now  nearly  three  years,  and  neither  A.H.  & Co  #1  or 
#2  have  been  put  to  any  more  expense  from  the  fact  of  my  having 
been  Consul ...  do  you  think  any  of  my  salary  should  be  placed 
to  your  credit? 

26.  For  the  gunpowder  question,  see  the  author’s  “Americans  in  Zanzi- 
bar: 1825-1845,”  E.I.H.C.,  XCV  (July  1959),  257,  and  his  The  Arab 
Power  of  Tanganyika  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (Boston  University, 
Ph.D.,  1961),  pp.  i8ff. 
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to  Arnold , Hines  & Co.,  May  31,  1878 

You  must  be  aware  that  being  Consul  now  in  these  days  of 
‘Reform’27  gives  the  person  holding  the  office  a great  deal  more 
work  than  it  did  a few  years  ago.  The  salary  of  the  Consul  of 
Zanzibar  is  $1000  per  annum,  or  $2000  for  the  two  years  . . . 
that  we’ve  held  the  office.  From  this  $2000  deduct  $1000  as  per 
contract  to  go  towards  house  expenses;  also  . . . $600  with  which 
Riley28  was  bought  out,  leaving  us  a balance  of  but  $400  (1/3 
of  which  at  least  goes  towards  furnishing  flags  that  our  govern- 
ment is  too  mean  to  do)  as  my  pay  for  work  performed  during 
two  years.  This  amount  would  not  begin  to  pay  us  for  the  extra 
work  this  office  entails  . . . 

to  Arnold,  Hines  & Co.,  June  28,  1878 

. . . on  . . . [August  2 1 st]  another  half  dollar  will  be  added 
to  the  tax  of  $1.50  now  levied  on  each  fras  [ila]  [of  cloves]  mak- 
ing $2  tax  on  each  fras.  raised  on  Pemba  .... 

Powder.  We  are  tired  of  asking  Taria  to  get  the  Sultan  to  give 
us  an  order;  the  nearest  approach  we’ve  got  to  it  is  that  the  Sul- 
tan will  give  us  the  same  as  the  Germans  bring  it  for,  viz  $3.25 
pr.  25  lbs.,  & will  take  80,000  lbs 

In  Mr.  Bertram’s  house  are  quite  a number  of  old  men — Cus- 
tom House  men — House  & Yard  boys  who  have  been  in  his  employ 
many  years,  in  fact  some  of  them  from  boyhood,  and  without 
doubt  have  served  him  well;  still  some  of  them  are  quite  old,  and 
not  good  for  much,  several  owing  $200  to  $300  which  they  can 
never  pay.  To  be  sure  the  agent  holds  mortgages  on  their  houses 
&c,  but  to  foreclose  them  reduces  the  mortgagee  to  beggary. 

They  ought  we  should  think  to  be  pensioned  off  as  we  can  sup- 
ply their  places  with  younger,  and  better  men  . . . 

Count  Cecil  Kearney,  Geo.  Ropes  agent  here,  leaves  this  place 
by  the  steamer  of  30th  inst  for  a trip  to  Majunga  and  Mozam- 
bique, more  particularly  to  the  former  port . . . Geo.  Ropes  has 

27.  Probably  a reference  to  the  efforts  of  the  newly-elected  President 
Hayes  to  reform  the  public  service;  see  Dumas  Malone  and  Basil  Rauch, 
Empire  for  Liberty  (New  York,  i960),  II,  130-31. 

28.  Riley  was  a non-merchant  Consul,  and  from  Virginia — thus  un- 
popular with  the  Salem  men  (see  the  author’s  “Americans  in  Zanzibar: 
1865-1915,”  E.I.H.C.,  XCVIII  (January  1962),  50;  perhaps  the  “bought 
out ” refers  to  the  method  of  encouraging  him  to  leave. 
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authorized  his  agent  at  Majunga,  Mr.  Childs,29  to  purchase  if 
possible,  or  to  lease  for  20  years,  a good  house  there.  Hides  bought 
there  cost  at  least  12  @ 15%  less  than  they  do  here,  since  all 
the  salt  hides  we  get  here  come  from  there,  paying  a com  [mission] 
to  the  purchaser  there — steep  freight  for  steamer — 5%  duty 
here — the  consignee  or  owners  profit  of  at  least  5%  here. 


to  Leonard  A.  Bachelder ,30  June  29,  1878. 

There  is  no  news  of  any  importance  except  perhaps  consoli- 
dating the  two  agencies  here  . . . .31 


to  Arnold,  Hines  & Co.,  July  26,  1878 

Majunga.  Geo.  Ropes  has  taken  a large  house  at  this  place 
on  a 10  year  lease,  and  he  also  proposes  having  a sub  agency  at 
Metrano  and  Mendi  Bay  (we  don’t  know  as  we  spell  them  right), 
ports  on  the  west  coast  of  Madagascar,  and  nearly  opposite  Mo- 
zambique, where  the  best  hides  and  ebony  comes  from.  We  are 
sorry  you  gave  up  the  idea  of  sending  an  agent  there  .... 


to  John  Bertram,  July  26,  1878 

The  man  we  used  to  send  to  Brava32  ...  is  dead,  and  the  man 
from  your  house  is  now  the  owner  of  our  hamali  gang.  Yet,  no 
doubt  we  could  get  another  man,  by  advancing  him  all  the  goods, 
money  &c  he  might  want.  Shall  we  do  this  as  was  done  in  former 
years? 

29.  R.  W.  Childs:  he  was  agent  for  G.  Ropes  for  many  years;  there  are 
frequent  references  to  him  during  the  i88o’s  in  the  papers  of  Edward  D. 
Ropes,  Jr.,  agent  of  Ropes,  Emmerton  and  Co.,  P.M. 

30.  Bachelder  was  an  agent  for  the  firm  then  in  Aden.  He  served  at 
other  times  in  many  of  the  important  ports  of  the  western  Indian  Ocean. 
See  Frederick  Clifton  Pierce,  Batchelder,  Batcheller  Genealogy  (Chicago, 
1898),  p.  336. 

3 1 . Hathorne  now  served  as  agent  for  both  Bertram  and  Arnold,  Hines 
and  Co.  This  arrangement,  under  different  agents,  lasted  well  until  the 
mid  1880’s. 

32.  A small  port  on  the  Somali  coast.  Bertram,  himself,  was  one  of  the 
earliest  American  traders  to  deal  there;  he  visited  there  in  the  Black 
Warrier  in  the  early  i83o’s.  From  Putnam,  “Salem  Vessels,”  E.I. H.C. 
LXVI  (January  1930),  59. 
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to  Bertram , August  4,  1878 

As  soon  as  the  vessel  [the  Taria  Topan ] arrived  we  began  talk- 
ing cottons  with  Taria  but  could  not  get  him  above  $2.50  pr.  pc., 
6 mos,  which  offer  we  of  course  would  not  entertain  as  there  was 
such  urgent  demands  for  sheetings.  We  told  him  he  ought  at  least 
to  give  us  $2.50  cash.  This  however  he  flatly  refused  to  do.  We 
then  began  with  the  “ ring”  and  succeeded  in  getting  an  offer  of 
$2.60  & $1.70  cash  of  which  we  informed  Taria,  and  at  the 
same  time  told  him  we  thought  they  would  still  come  up  five 
cents  more  pr.  pc.  if  we  would  agree  to  close  with  them  on  the 
spot.  He  at  once  told  us  to  sell  to  them  if  they  would,  but  we  were 
to  give  him  61/4j2  pr.  pc.  which  (so  he  says)  has  been  done  before 
in  years  back  by  some  of  the  former  agents.  We  told  him  we  would 
give  him  the  61/4j2  demanded  if  you  were  willing,  otherwise  not, 
as  we  had  no  authority  to  make  such  conditions  or  terms  with 
him.  He  insisted  however  in  my  writing  you  .... 

The  “ring”  who  hot  the  Topan’s  cargo  (money  counted  & stow- 
ed away  before  a bale  was  delivered)  is  composed  of  Jeram 
Sewjee33  50%,  Ibraheme  Babany  25%  Esau  Leelah  15%  Nassan 
N.  Mahomet  10%  ....  We  are  inclined  to  think  Taria  is  in 
negotiation  with  someone  (possibly  with  O’Swald  & Co)  to  get 
him  out  American  cottons  by  steam,  tho’  we  have  no  positive  in- 
formation on  this  point.  . . . 

Of  late  quite  a number  of  small  natives  have  been  getting  out 
English  sheetings  through  their  Bombay  correspondents.  Is  it  not 
probable  that  they  may  in  long  go  for  American  cottons?  Times 
have  changed  here,  and  the  majority  of  natives  are  better  posted 
with  regard  to  the  true  prices  of  goods  than  we  are. 


to  Bertram,  September  18,  1878 

Ivory.  The  Germans  have  been  in  the  market  for  the  last 
two  mails  . . . We  feel  that  we  shall  be  forced  to  take  much  more 
poor  ivory  in  the  future  than  we  have  in  the  past,  shipping  what 
is  not  really  good  to  London.  . . . 

33.  The  firm  of  Jairam  Sewji  was  a dominant  factor  in  the  economic 
life  of  Zanzibar  during  the  nineteenth  century;  it  held  the  Customs  House 
for  over  forty  years.  See  L.  W.  Hollingsworth,  The  Asians  of  East  Africa 
(London,  i960),  pp.  20-23. 
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We  shall  send  Mr.  Thompson  down  to  Majunga  by  next  steam- 
er with  a few  cottons  & 5 franc  pieces,34  that  he  may  be  able  to 
secure  any  hides  that  may  be  in  the  market  there.  . . . 

We  always  try  to  secure  all  the  Brava  & Pungany35  ivory  we 
can,  but  there  has  not  been  much  come  down  during  past  year 
and  a half. 

to  Arnold , Hines  & Co.,  September  18,  1878 

We  are  glad  to  learn  you  have  decided  to  do  something  with 
Majunga  and  shall  by  next  mail  start  Mr  Thompson  down  there 
to  start  a Native  Agency  . . . We  cannot  get  anybody  there  to  do 
the  business  without  making  some  advances.  We  talked  the  matter 
over  with  Taria  some  time  since.  Of  course  he  said  no  trustworthy 
man  could  be  had  &c  &c.  because  the  duties  here  of  5%  on 
Majunga  hides  for  the  last  year  amounts  to  about  $3000 — the 
greatest  part  of  which  you  have  paid.36 

to  Arnold,  Hines  & Co.,  October  16,  1878 

There  is  now  a prospect  of  ivory  again  reaching  Keelwa  from 
Mbisha37  (I  don’t  know  as  I spell  it  correctly),  the  Sultan  having 
put  a stop  to  the  thieving  in  the  way  of  tribute  exacted  by  the 
Governor  & others  that  for  the  last  nine  years  has  caused  all  the 
caravans  to  take  their  ivory  out  to  Mozambique.  . . . 

We  have  thought  from  bits  of  conversation  Taria  has  from  time 
to  time  let  drop  that  he  was  in  negotiation  with  Maclean,  Marris 
& Co.  of  London38  to  send  him  a cargo  from  the  U.  States  direct, 
and  yesterday  we  were  made  sure  of  it,  as  he  handed  the  enclosed 
page  of  a letter  from  M.M.  & Co.  to  himself,  requesting  us  to  for- 
ward the  same  to  you.  We  have  been  thinking  all  along  that  they 
would  partly  load  the  “City  of  Mombaza”  with  k.  oil,  but  it  seems 

34.  For  some  general  notes  on  the  currency  in  use  in  Madagascar, 
Georges  Foucart,  Le  Commerce  et  la  Colonisation  a Madagascar  (Paris, 
1894),  pp.  38ff. 

35. Pangani,  on  the  Tanganyika  coast. 

36.  A reference  to  Taria  Topan’s  being  Customs  Master  from  1876  to 
1881;  from  Hollingsworth,  Asians,  p.  21. 

37.  Probably  the  Bisa  of  Northern  Rhodesia;  they  had  long-established 
trading  connections  with  the  East  African  coast;  see  Harry  H.  Johnston, 
British  Central  Africa  (London,  1897),  p.  62. 

38.  Maclean,  Marris  and  Co.  were  long  associates  of  Salem  firms  in  the 
Zanzibar  trade;  see,  for  example,  the  frequent  letters  dealing  with  busi- 
ness matters  in  the  1840’s,  included  in  the  Michael  Shepard  Papers,  P.M. 
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they  have  not  done  so.  M M Co  wished  very  much  to  do  it  by  im- 
porting the  cargo  from  the  U.  States  by  steamer.  . . ,39 

We  would  like  your  permission  to  send  the  [next]  vessel  [of 
ours]  to  one  or  more  of  the  ebony  ports  of  Madagascar  (before 
mentioned)  nearly  opposite  Mozambique,  if  Mr  Thompson  after 
enquiries  finds  it  a good  thing  to  do.  At  Majunga  no  ebony  can 
be  procured,  as  it  is  contrary  to  our  treaty  with  the  Hova  Govern- 
ment40 to  take,  or  cut,  any  wood  of  any  kind  on  the  Island  where 
they  claim  jurisdiction.  But  Menai  Be  & Metrani  are  under  the 
Sakalavas  with  whom  we  have  no  treaty;  the  last  two  named  are 
the  ebony  ports  and  we  ought  to  know  something  about  them.  . . . 

The  natives  here  now  a days  are  very  tricky  and  will  only  make 
half  a contract,  binding  us  to  give  a certain  price  for  a certain 
article,  if  it  comes  to  them  (this  applies  more  to  ebony  than  to 
any  other  one  thing),  but  at  the  same  time,  if  in  transit  they  can 
sell  it  for  more  than  we  give  or  have  offered,  they  will  do  so, 
giving  us  some  cock  and  bull  story  about  a dhow  being  lost,  as  a 
reason  for  its  not  coming.  . . . 

Chairs.  Do  not  send  any  more  at  present.  Esau  Leelah  & 
Wallie  Negerallie  claim  the  lot  per  “Glide”  as  part  of  their  order 
. . . [and]  have  applied  to  the  English  Consular  Court  for  redress. 
Kirk  however  has  sent  them  to  us,  and  as  we  sit  in  judgement  on 
our  own  case,  we  have  no  doubt  how  the  verdict  will  go.41 


to  Bertram,  October  16,  1878 

Taria  was  in  this  afternoon  and  says  things  and  the  business 
changes  so  quickly  that  he  is  beginning  to  think  almost  that  he 
don’t  know  anything  about  the  cotton  trade  of  Zanzibar  ...  He 
said  he  was  quite  ashamed  to  advise  sending  any  now  after  what 
he  had  said,  but  had  to  offer  in  excuse  that  the  Amr.  goods  were 

39.  Topan  never  seems  to  have  carried  out  his  threat  to  import  directly 
from  the  United  States. 

40.  Article  III  of  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  1867 
between  Madagascar  and  the  United  States  included  this  sentence;  “Pro- 
hibited from  export  by  the  laws  of  Madagascar  are  munitions  of  war, 
timber,  and  cows.”  From  William  M.  Malloy,  Treaties  . . . between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  other  Powers,  1776-1909  (Washington, 
1910),  I,  1059. 

4 1 . This  problem  was  stated  clearly  many  years  before  in  Hunt’s  The 
Merchant’s  Magazine  and  Commercial  Review , VI  (1842),  297-305:  “One 
of  the  most  glaring  faults  of  our  [consular]  system  is  the  appointment  of 
merchants  engaged  in  business  in  the  ports  where  they  reside  ...” 
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going  now  to  the  Mwanumezi42  country  that  never  knew  them 
before. 

He  also  informed  me  that  the  caravans  from  Bwisha43  (am 
doubtful  about  the  spelling)  to  Keelwa44  were  again  coming  down, 
that  for  over  nine  years  on  account  of  the  exorbitant  tax  and 
tribute  levied  by  the  Governor  of  Keelwa  and  his  satellites  [they] 
had  ceased  and  [instead]  found  their  way  to  the  more  inconven- 
ient outlet  of  Mozambique.  Taria  feels  sure  with  this  old  trade 
again  opened  up,  American  cottons  will  go  off  rapidly.  . . . 

to  Bertram , November  13  ,1878 

The  “Ring”  having  hot  the  . . . [cargo  of  the  Taria  Topan ] 
were  not  at  all  active  in  making  offers  [for  the  Essex's  cargo]  as 
they  were  before  our  “treaty”  with  Taria  was  broken. 

to  George  F.  C.  Thompson,*5  November  14,  1878 

According  to  instruction  rec’d  from  owners  . . . they  wish  you 
to  go  to  Majunga  to  purchase  hides  & ebony  . . . Mr.  Bertram 
writes  on  being  consulted  on  this  subject — “Formerly  we  em- 
ployed there  one  Hindi  named  Ibriheme  to  whom  we  would  sell 
as  much  as  he  had  funds  to  buy  from  a vessel  & leave  a certain 
quantity  of  goods  to  sell  on  commission  & receive  payment  in 
hides  & ebony  for  the  next  vessel.  This  plan  worked  very  well 
as  each  invoice  had  to  be  settled  for  before  more  goods  were  land- 
ed. The  amount  at  risk  at  one  time  was  not  large” 

Judging  from  the  above  the  owners  have  made  up  their  mind 
to  put  a stop  to  Geo.  Ropes  agt.  purchasing  hides  there  at  a much 
cheaper  rate  than  he  or  we  can  do  at  this  place.  I would  recom- 
mend upon  your  arrival  that  you  should  buy  every  good  hide  to 
be  had  even  if  your  are  obliged  to  advance  the  price,  as  no  doubt 
you  will  as  I learn  that  one  of  Geo  Ropes  agents  who  for  some 
months  has  been  here  leaves  for  Majunga  on  the  same  steamer 
you  do. 

42.  The  Nyamwezi  region  of  central  Tanganyika. 

43.  See  footnote  37. 

44.  Kilwa,  then  the  main  port  on  the  southern  Tanganyika  coast. 

45.  George  Thompson  of  New  York  was  an  employee  of  Hathorne’s 
principals;  he  described  him  in  a letter  to  the  State  Department  (of 
December  13,  1876)  as  resident  then  for  several  years  in  Zanzibar. 
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to  Augustus  Sparhau/k,  November  16,  1878 

Thompson  was  going  south  (Majunga)  . . . No  one  in  the 
place  knew  about  it  but  Taria  and  when  we  went  on  board  we 
found  Childs  there  who  was  going  to  Majunga  also.  To  draw  it 
mildly  he  was  surprized  to  see  T shaking  hands  with  us  when  we 
went  over  the  side.  . . . 

Pera,46  the  Sultans  man,  went  down  to  Smith’s47  the  day  be- 
before  yesterday  for  his  B/L.  Smith  told  him  he  would  have  to 
take  his  regular  turn,  then  Pera  had  some  words  & Smith  more, 
until  P.  got  S.  by  the  neck  and  shook  him!  Just  fancy  it!  Instead 
of  Smith  taking  a piece  of  board  & “busting”  his  head,  he  scrambl- 
ed around  awhile  with  Pera  until  some  of  the  Hindis  who  were 
in  the  office  interfered  & separated  them.  Then  Smith  went  to 
Kirk  who  told  him  he  would  have  to  get  out  a summons,  which 
Smith  declined,  as  he  says,  preferring  to  settle  the  matter  himself 
in  some  other  way. 

to  Thompson , December  10,  1878 

Taria  by  this  opportunity  writes  to  several  of  the  Hindis  at 
Majunga  a few  words  about  you,  and  the  house  you  represent, 
so  I think  Childs’  little  game  of  abusing  you  will  be  stopped.  . . . 

I will  write  to  Col.  Robinson48  regarding  having  the  prohibition 
to  cut  ebony  removed,  but  fear  it  will  be  of  little  use.  It  is  even 
hard  to  get  firewood  in  Tamatave  on  board  ship,  as  our  treaty 
stipulates  that  no  timber  shall  be  cut.  . . . 

Sheik  Adam  bin  Ibriheme  was  Bertram’s  old  agent  for  many 
years,  and  I think  gave  satisfaction,  & I would  suggest  you  secur- 
ing him  if  you  can.  ...  I would  like  to  have  you  go  to  both  of  the 
ebony  ports  if  you  can  manage  it,  so  that  we  can  put  it  to  the 
owners  strong  about  putting  a small  schooner  on  the  line. 

to  Bertram  and  Arnold,  Hines  & Co.,  December  11,  1878 

[The]  Rupee  [is]  at  47^.  We  can  do  nothing  regarding  the 
reduction  of  the  price  of  this  coin.  All  of  the  native  traders  of 

46.  Piri  Dewji,  an  official  of  the  Sultan.  He  was  expelled  in  1889  by 
the  British  due  to  his  excessive  influence  on  the  Sultan;  see  L.  W.  Hollings- 
worth, Zanzibar  under  the  Foreign  Office  (London,  1953),  pp.  30-32. 

47.  Agent  of  the  British  firm  of  Smith,  Mackenzie  and  Co. 

48.  The  American  Consul  for  Madagascar. 
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Zanzibar  are  British  protected  subjects,  the  majority  of  them 
doing  business  with  Bombay.  The  British  Consul  General  here 
feels  this  high  rate  privately  (in  sending  money  home),49  yet  it  is 
very  very  evident  that  he  would  and  does  represent  to  the  Sultan 
that  the  Rupee  at  47^  is  good  for  him  as  it  keeps  a lot  of  them  in 
the  country  etc.  We  have  repeatedly  tried  to  convince  H [is] . 
Hfighness].  of  the  excessive  inflation.  You  write:  “we  hope  you 
will  do  all  in  your  power  to  protect  us  from  serious  loss.”  How 
can  I?  For  instance,  if  I should  sell  the  “Thorndike’s”  cargo  for 
cash  (as  of  course  I must)  I have  to  receive  the  money  when  paid, 
which  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  300,000  Rupees.  Buying 
cargo  as  we  have  would  take  a long  time  to  reduce  this  pile.  Sup- 
pose that  a few  days  after  we  received  this  amt  of  money  people 
here  would  refuse  to  take  the  Rupee  @ 47#.  What  could  we 
do?.  ... 

Majunga . A letter  from  Mr.  Thompson,  27th  ult  at  Majunga 
. . . The  prospect  was  good  for  obtaining  all  we  want,  and  Mr.  T. 
hoped  by  next  mail  to  give  us  a favourable  report  on  our  stock. 

Hides  from  Maintrayno  (the  very  best  equal  to  the  best  Tama- 
tave)  do  not  go  any  more  to  Majunga  as  the  duty  of  10%  is  al- 
ways exacted  in  cases  of  transshipment,  but  they  always  go  to 
Nos  Beh,  a free  port  about  100  miles  N.E.  of  Majunga  . . . Five 
franc  pieces  is  what  is  wanted  here.  Sheik  Adam  bin  Ibraheme 
is  Oswald’s  agent  here  ...  He  is  more  like  Taria  than  any  Hindi 
I ever  met. 

to  Bertram  and  Arnold , Hines  & Co.,  January  8,  1879 

Ivory  . . . Zanzibar  has  changed  and  we  doubt  if  we  shall  be 
able  to  secure  5000  lbs  per  month  on  an  average. 

Taria  Topean  to  Maclean,  Marris  & Co.,.  February  6,  1879 

[written  by  Hathorne] 

I would  like  to  have  you  close  out  all  the  Zanzibar  produce 
(other  than  cloves)  you  now  hold  at  best  prices  obtainable,  that 
I may  clean  up  my  a/cs.  The  failure  of  so  many  large  native  firms 
in  Bombay,  together  from  the  fact  that  I am  getting  on  in  years 
and  need  more  recreation  and  rest  than  I have  had  in  the  past, 
prompts  me  to  have  my  son,  Jaffer,  come  here  from  Bombay,  and 

49.  See  Kirk  to  Salisbury,  January  9,  1879,  F.O.  84/1547. 
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if  not  give  up  my  house  there  altogether,  to  only  do  a small  busi- 
ness with  that  port. 

Regarding  His  Highness’  or  Peera  Dewjee’s  a/cs  would  state 
that  they  cause  me  a great  deal  of  trouble,  and  Mr.  Peera  is  so 
sharp  that  to  save  a few  shillings  . . . put  yourself  . . . and  me  to 
a good  deal  of  trouble  and  annoyance.  May  I request  that  you  will 
by  return  mail  write  a kind  but  firm  letter  stating  you  do  not  care 
for  such  orders  ...  I am  so  situated  that  I cannot  say  anything  in 
the  matter. 

to  Bertram , Arnold,  Hines  & Co.,  February  5,  1879 

It  becomes  our  sad  duty  to  inform  you  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
Thompson  at  Majunga  on  the  24th  ult . . . of  remittent  fever. 
We  have  not  learned  the  full  particulars  of  his  sickness  but  it 
seems  that  when  he  left  Majunga,  on  or  about  Dec.  28th,  he  was 
not,  as  he  wrote  us,  at  all  well,  and  was  strongly  advised  by  many 
of  the  people  not  to  attempt  the  trip  to  Maintirano  until  the  rains 
were  over  ...  As  near  as  we  can  find  out  he  left  Maintirano  about 
Jany  nth  to  return  in  a dhow  which  was  n days  making  the 
passage  to  Majunga  ...  He  was  then  in  a moribund  state  and 
gave  no  directions  or  expressed  any  wish.  We  learn  that  the  agent 
of  Roux  de  Fraissinet  and  a Madam  Baker50  done  everything  that 
could  be  done  . . . 

When  Mr.  Thompson  left  here,  and  for  sometime  before,  we 
had  many  long  conversations  regarding  his  trip,  tho’  neither  of 
us  knew  much  about  the  places  any  more  than  we  could  gather 
from  natives.  We  did  know  however  that  ebony  would  have  to 
be  procured  from  some  other  place  than  Majunga,  and  when  he 
left  he  was  to  do  the  best  he  could  and  was  bound  to  nothing. 
From  the  first,  the  most  fascinating  part  of  the  whole  journey  was 
the  possible  one  from  Majunga  to  some  of  the  ebony  ports  where 
there  was  no  white  men.  He  was  so  very,  very  zealous  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties,  neglecting  himself  a great  deal  by  being 
very  irregular  with  his  meals  . . . 

You  have  lost  a good  man,  one  respected  and  even  loved  by 
all ...  . 

50.  Mme.  Baker  was  reported  to  be  of  English  nationality  and  from 
Cape  Town;  she  bought  and  sold  from  visiting  vessels.  See  Trumbull, 
Twenty-two  Years,  p.  185. 
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to  E.  D.  Ropes,51  February  6,  1879 

Times  have  changed  out  here  when  you  simply  staid  in  the 
house  and  let  the  “customers  of  the  house”  bring  their  “kit”  to 
you  at  market  rates,  when  you  paid  them  in  gold,  and  then  in  the 
afternoon  take  a leisurely  stroll  down  to  the  Custom  House.  Now 
one  has  often  to  leave  his  work  and  go  down  there,  often  times 
as  many  as  four  times  if  the  produce  is  coming  in  and  there  is 
any  competition  at  all,  and  after  paying  for  your  produce  in 
Rupees  which  take  nearly  as  long  to  count  as  it  does  to  weigh 
the  produce  they  have  bought.  The  scale  in  most  instances  can 
not  be  trusted,  it  often  making  as  much  difference  as  one  in  two 
hundred,  owing  to  some  old  ones  being  of  lighter  weight  than 
others. 

The  only  old  custom  we  still  adhere  to  is  that  the  produce  shall 
be  weighed  at  the  house,  but  nearly  all  the  native  firms,  and 
some  of  the  Europeans,  now  buy  on  Custom  House  weights  . . . 
One  man  here  in  the  office  is  not  enough,  particularly  if  the  Con- 
sulate is  to  be  kept  by  you.  . . . 

to  Bachelder,  February  6,  1879 

You  can  say  to  Rustomjee  that  empty  bottles  here  can’t  be 
sold.  There  is  too  many  that  come  full  of  German  gin,  which  after 
they  are  empty  are  almost  [always]  thrown  away. 

to  Capt.  George  Hall,52  March  5,  1879 

Mr.  Thompson’s  death  necessitated  having  a native  do  the 
business  for  the  time  being,  by  name  Sheik  Adam  bin  Ibriheme, 
to  whom  you  will  please  deliver  . . . seven  thousand  five  franc 
pieces,  or  ...  as  many  as  you  have,  and  as  the  natives  there  are 
very  particular  about  the  kind  of  a 5 franc  piece,  please  let  him 
garble53  out  the  kind  he  requires  . . . And  get  Sheik  Adam  to 
show  you  the  different  kinds  that  you  will  be  able  to  show  me 
for  my  guidance  here. 

51.  Edward  D.  Ropes  of  Salem:  he  was  formerly  a merchant  and 
Consul  at  Zanzibar,  and  later  one  of  the  partners  of  Ropes,  Emmerton  and 
Co. 

52.  Captain  of  the  Gemsbok,  a bark  belonging  to  Arnold,  Hines  and  Co.; 
from  Record  of  American  and  Foreign  Shipping  (New  York,  1878),  p. 

404- 

53.  Clean. 
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to  Bertram  and  Arnold,  Hines  & Co.,  March  5,  1879 

Majunga  . . . There  seems  to  be  rather  a dull  market  for  cot- 
tons at  this  place.  The  V.  franc  piece  being  far  preferable,  tho’ 
of  course  some  cottons  are  needed.  . . . 

We  ought  to  have  a small  schooner  about  on  that  coast.  . . . The 
houses  of  Roux  de  Fraissinet  & Co,  Oswald  & Co,  both  send  their 
schooners  down  to  the  ebony  ports,  and  this  accounts  for  the 
reason  why  we’ve  never  been  able  of  late  to  get  good  wood  here  . . . 

to  Bertram  and  Arnold,  Hines  &■  Co.,  April  5,  1879 

Labor  is  every  day  becoming  more  scarce  and  consequently 
dearer  ...  In  Comoro  likewise  labor  is  getting  scarcer,  so  many 
men  are  needed  for  the  sugar  plantations.  . . .54 

We  have  wrote  you  all  the  particulars  of  Mr.  Thompson’s 
sickness  and  death,  and  have  only  to  add  one  circumstance,  that 
is  ...  as  the  dhow  upon  which  Mr.  Thompson  had  taken  passage 
was  making  its  way  from  Maintirano,  she  was  boarded  ...  by  a 
British  naval  officer  in  search  of  slaves.  This  individual,  tho’  he 
knew  a white  man  from  Zanzibar  was  on  board  sick,  did  not  see 
him  (Mr.  T.  was  at  the  time  asleep)  and  he  gives  as  a reason 
that  the  captain  of  the  dhow  would  not  allow  his  passenger  to 
be  woked  up.  But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  more  likely  to  be  that 
this  British  snob  had  not  been  introduced  in  a proper  manner 
“you  know  etc.” 

to  Capt.  W.  C.  Thompson,55  April  15,  1879 

The  trip  from  Majunga  to  Maintirano  had  a strong  fascination 
for  him  from  the  beginning.  Ever  since  Mr.  Stanley’s  stay  here  a 
little  more  than  a year  ago,  he  seemed  fired  with  a strong  desire 
to  go  to  a new  and  strange  country,  to  “rough  it”  as  he  expressed 
himself,  and  at  one  time  he  talked  much  of  going  into  Africa 

54.  One  of  the  sugar  plantations  was  owned  and  operated  by  a citizen 
of  New  Bedford,  Dr.  B.  F.  Wilson,  who  moved  to  the  island  of  Anjouan 
sometime  during  the  i86o’s.  See  the  report  of  a visit  to  him  in  The 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  III,  No.  1 (printed  on  board  the  U.S.F.S.  Brooklyn,  Jan. 
31,  1884),  and  a reference  to  him  in  an  undated  fragment,  probably  of 
1883,  both  in  Ropes  Papers,  P.M.  See  also  the  Journal  of  Caleb  Cooke  in 
Zanzibar,  various  entries  during  1861,  E.I.,  and  Cheney  to  S.D.,  March 
10,  1884,  SDA. 

55.  Father  of  George  Thompson. 
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when  his  time  in  Zanzibar  should  have  expired,  and  this  journey 
to  Maintirano  seemed  to  have  a like  fascination  for  him.  He  spoke 
often  of  it  before  leaving  Zanzibar  as  the  most  exciting  part  of 
the  trip.  . . . 

I learned  a sad  fact  in  connection  with  this.  Three  or  four 
days  before  the  dhow  got  back  to  Majunga  she  was  boarded  by  a 
Lieut,  of  H.B.M.  "Vestal”  . . . This  officer  on  being  told  there 
was  a white  man  from  Zanzibar  below  expressed  a wish  to  see 
him,  but  the  master  of  the  dhow  remembering  former  occasions, 
refused  to  wake  him.  The  officer  did  not  insist  as  one  would 
naturally  suppose  he  would  have  done,  but  went  his  way  leaving 
the  poor  fellow  to  the  care  of  ignorant  natives.  We  all  think  it 
most  culpable  neglect  and  indifference  and  this  feeling  is  shared 
by  the  brother  officers  of  this  snob  when  they  found  that  his 
neglect  to  break  through  a few  conventionalities  had  no  doubt 
caused  the  death  of  a fellow  being,  or  rather  . . . might  have 
saved  his  life. 


to  Bertram  and  Arnold , Hines  & Co.,  May  2,  1879 

German  Crown[s].  We  cannot  invoice  cargoes  with  this 
coin  @ 104  to  100  American  gold  dollars.  The  rate  is  much 
higher  and  sooner  or  later  the  Consul  here  will  be  taken  to  task. 
The  true  and  relative  value  they  stand  towards  each  other  is  near- 
ly 1 12  German  Crowns  to  100  American  gold  dollars!  .... 

Majunga  . . . You  might  charter  a schooner  and  see  what  could 
be  done.  Muskets,  powder  and  ball  are  much  needed  by  the  Saka- 
lavas.  This  trade  is  restricted  if  not  altogether  forbidden  to  British 
subjects. 


Taria  Topan  to  Maclean,  Marris  & Co.,  May  2,  1879  [written 
by  Hathorne] 

Regarding  Peer  a Dewjee  would  state  again  that  I do  not  wish 
you  to  pay  either  for  his  a/c  or  the  Sultan  any  bill  charging  the 
same  to  me,  yet  at  the  same  time  as  before  advised  do  not  state 
I ever  wrote  you  not  to  do  this. 
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to  James  S.  Williams,™  May  29,  1879 

Zanzibar  has  changed  very  much  since  you  knew  it,  cleaner 
streets  &c — and  then  too  we  have  a full  band  of  40  pieces  to 
which  we  have  the  pleasure  of  listening  four  afternoons  every 

week. 


To  Ropes,  May  30,  1879 

Taria  is  very  much  dissatisfied  and  often  says  that  the  friend- 
ship  of  years  now  goes  for  nothing  and  often  jokingly  says  he  will 
make  friends  with  George  Ropes,  and  at  times  I think  he  is  more 
than  half  a mind  to  do  so. 


to  Webb,  July  25,  1879 

Taria  is  as  well  as  ever  notwithstanding  he  is  always  complain- 
ing He  is  I believe  about  to  become  a father,  says  he  feels  rather 
ashamed  of  himself  etc.  ...  The  Sultan  has  been  “branching 
out”  of  late,  having  built  a clock  tower  near  the  palace  with  one 
of  McCabe’s  finest  clocks  on  it — four  dials — strikes  the  quarter 
of  an  hour  etc.  Then  he  is  beginning  to  enlist  cavalry  [and]  has 
some  12  or  16  now  drilling.  A lighthouse  is  to  be  erected  I be- 
lieve on  the  North  point  of  Z’bar.  The  hobby  of  carriages  with 
H.H.  seems  to  have  died  out  altogether  of  late.  After  he  has 
been  to  the  expense  of  getting  down  from  Bombay  and  out  from 
England  really  fine  carriages,  barouches,  dog  carts  etc.  horses  &c 
he  never  uses  them. 


to  Bertram  and  Arnold,  Hines  & Co.,  July  25*  *^79 

[Local  competition  is  so  fierce  that]  we  only  need  the  tele- 
graphic cable  (now  on  the  way  from  Natal  here)  to  spoil  the 
business  of  Zanzibar  altogether. 


to  Bertram  and  Arnold,  Hines  & Co.,  August  22,  1879 


Barque  “Sicilian.”57  We  note  this  vessel  has  8100  kegs  powder. 
We  cant  think  after  what  the  Sultan  has  said  on  this  point  that 


56.  A 
He  was 
Vessels,” 

57.  A 


former  master  of  such  Bertram  vessels  as  the  Jersey  and 
agent  of  the  firm  in  Aden  at  this  time.  See  Putnam, 
E.I.H.C.,  LIX  (1923),  215,  361-62. 
bark  from  Boston;  from  ibid.,  382. 


Glide. 

“Salem 
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it  is  for  him,  but  imagine  it  is  an  order  of  the  “Ring”  to  be  landed 
at  Nossi  Be  (where  this  vessel  is  going)  from  there  to  be  run 
over  to  Madagascar  ports,  and  possibly  to  ports  south  of  Mozam- 
bique. No  doubt  if  the  British  Consul  hears  of  this  he  may  take 
some  steps  to  wake  up  the  Portugese  officials  between  Mozam- 
bique and  Delagoa  Bay. 

to  William  E.  Hines,58  August  22,  1879 

Privately.  I believe,  though  I have  no  positive  reasons  for 
thinking  so,  that  Taria  Topan  is  ordering  American  cottons 
through  some  of  the  English  houses  ...  I only  surmise  it  to  be  so. 

to  Williams,  October  15,  1879 

The  Flagship  “Ticonderoga,”  Com.  Shufeldt,59  is  laying  here 
and  will  probably  be  in  Aden  about  Nov.  5 th.  She  arrived  here  on 
9th  inst  from  Johanna60  last.  The  Commodore  is  a very  nice 
gentleman  with  no  nonsense  about  him.  He  is  stopping  with  us 
and  we  all  like  him  very  much.  The  officers  too  are  a nice  lot  of 
fellows.  Young  Daniels  from  Salem  is  on  board  as  Ensign. 

to  Bertram  and  Arnold,  Hines  & Co.,  October  15,  1879 

Cash.  Under  existing  circumstances  I would  state  that  you 
cannot  sell  whole  cargo  for  cash.  We  done  it  once  on  a bare  mar- 
ket to  the  “Ring”  who  paid  a guarantee  to  Jairam  Sewjee  for  the 
money  to  ubreak  our  treaty”  with  Taria.  In  order  to  sell  for  cash 
we  shall  be  obliged  to  retail. 

to  R.  M.  Whitney,81  October  22,  1879 

The  Rupee  is  here  taken  at  a nominal  value  of  47^  but  its  true 
and  intrinsic  value  is  43.6^. 

58.  One  of  the  owners  of  Arnold,  Hines  and  Company.  He  was  from 
Providence,  R.I.,  and  had  resided  as  a merchant  and  American  representa- 
tive in  Zanzibar  for  the  firm  of  Rufus  Green  of  that  city  during  the 
1860's.  From  his  letters  in  SDA. 

59.  See  the  author's  “Americans  in  Zanzibar:  1865-1915,”  E.I.H.C. 
(January  1962),  53-4. 

60.  Anjouan,  in  the  Comoroe  Islands. 

61.  Agent  for  Bertram  at  Tamatave.  He  was  a native  of  Winchendon, 
Massachusetts;  from  Trumbull,  Twenty-two  Years , p.  114. 
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to  Bertram  and  Arnold,  Hines  & Co.,  October  28,  1879 

We  can  sell  here  for  cash  but  we’ve  got  to  retail,  it  just  simply 
can't  be  done  in  no  other  way.  Are  we  to  do  this?  Break  off  from 
Taria,  as  we  surely  would  if  we  started  this  course?.  . . . 

It  is  rumored  that  Taria  has  lost  a lot  of  money  but  as  far  as 
we  can  ascertain  it  does  not  amount  to  more  than  Rs.  100,000 
lost  some  time  since  in  some  Bombay  stock  of  some  kind,  but  we 
do  think  the  Custom  House  is  more  than  Taria  can  carry,  simply 
because  Seyid  Barghash  overdraws  every  time. 


to  Webb,  October  28,  1879 

The  Com.  [Shufeldt]  is  a really  fine  old  gentleman  of  the  old 
school,  knows  his  business  and  does  it.  The  visit  of  this  war-ship 
has  had  a good  effect  on  the  Sultan,  and  it  is  proposed  now  to 
have  a vessel  visit  here  at  least  once  a year.  John  Kirk  has  now 
“C.M.G.”  (Cross  of  St.  Michael  & St.  George  of  the  third  class) 
attached  to  his  name.  Some  one  has  been  “tooting”  him  up  in  the 
“London  Dailey  News”  and  so  he  has  got  this.  He  has  got  to  be 
a perfect  snob  and  is  the  greatest  gossip  maker  in  the  place. 


to  Williams,  December  10,  1879 

I regret  very  much  you  should  have  sent  [30,000]  German 
Crowns.  It  is  very  doubtful  about  getting  them  off  at  par  even 
when  there  are  so  many.  Rupees  are  the  currency  and  all  other 
coins  are  regulated  by  them  either  at  prem.  or  disct.  as  the  case 
may  be. 


to  Webb,  December  10,  1879 

So  you  are  calling  Trumbull62  home  . . . Well  he  has  worked 
hard  and  has  earned  a vacation.  He  is  a smart,  capable  and  good 
young  man  and  it  is  a pleasure  to  have  such  as  he  under  one. 

62.  William  H.  Trumbull  of  Salem.  His  diary  for  the  years  1876-1881 
is  in  the  E.I. 
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to  Bertram  and  Arnold , Hines  & Co.,  December  10,  1879 

The  powder  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Cheney63  [at  Madagascar]  was 
bought  by  Esau  Leelah  to  be  landed  at  Nossi  Be  or  Mozambique. 
If  it  turns  out  it  can’t  be  landed  at  the  former  place  ...  we  fancy 
there  will  be  some  trouble  in  landing  it  at  the  latter  place  as  we 
believe  the  Portugese,  prompted  by  the  British,  will  not  allow  it 
to  be  sold.  We  are  quite  sure  the  British  Consul  here  knows  all 
about  the  shipment  and  there  may  be  some  trouble  about  it. 

to  Williams,  December  11,  1879 

Our  trade  with  Majunga  is  assuming  so  much  importance  that 
it  is  very  necessary  we  should  have  at  least  20,000  V.  Fr.  Ps. 

to  Bertram  and  Arnold,  Hines  & Co.,  December  31,  1879 

We  trust  you  will  give  our  request  to  send  V Fr  Ps  . . . here 
due  consideration.  No  other  coin  is  of  any  use  in  Majunga  except 
at  a heavy  discount. 

to  Maclean,  Marris  & Co.,  January  10,  1880 

Our  market  being  entirely  governed  by  yours  now  that  the 
cable  has  been  landed. 

to  Bertram  and  Arnold,  Hines  &-  Co.,  January  10,  1880 

The  trade  of  cloves  is  now  altogether  in  the  hands  of  Hindis 
who  advance  on  the  crops  in  the  beginning  of  the  season.  None 
of  the  Arabs  come  down  as  they  used  to. 

to  Bertram  and  Arnold,  Hines  & Co.,  February  8,  1880 

We  are  not  at  all  afraid  of  Taria,  but  it  is  just  possible  he  may 
allow  Seyid  Barghash  to  overdraw,  as  Jaram  did  and  lost  some 
$300,000  in  the  end  when  the  Custom  House  changed  hands. 

63.  F.  M.  Cheney:  he  was  born  in  Boston  and  later  resided  in  New 
York.  In  1884  he  had  already  been  resident  in  Zanzibar  for  eighteen 
years.  He  was  both  merchant  and  American  representative  there  at  various 
times.  In  1886  Arnold,  Hines  and  Co.,  became  Arnold,  Cheney  & Co. 
See  Cheney  to  S.D.,  March  10,  1884,  SDA,  and  the  frequent  references  to 
Cheney  in  the  Ropes  Papers. 
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to  Bertram  and  Arnold , Hines  & Co.,  March  7,  1880 

Majunga  Agency.  Mr.  Cheney  returned  to  Zanzibar  from  this 
place  . . . having  been  there  nearly  four  months.  From  what  we 
can  gather  from  him  trade  can  be  pushed  there.  He  says  that  no 
doubt  100,000  hides  per  annum  reaches  that  place. 

to  Wehh,  March  29,  1880 

H.H.  Seyid  Barghash  has  within  a few  days  bought  one  of  the 
B.I.S.N.  Co’s  ships,  the  “Akola,”  which  has  been  running  to 
Majunga  and  the  Southern  ports,  for  £12,000,  and  is  now  nego- 
tiating for  the  Union  Coys  S.S.  “Nyanza”  for  which  he  has  offered 
Rs.  400,000.  What  he  proposes  doing  with  them  is  a puzzle  yet 
to  be  solved  by  the  traders  and  shopkeepers  here. 

The  “Akola”  has  we  believe  made  her  last  trip  to  Majunga,  as 
the  agents  inform  us  the  line  don’t  pay.  A French  line  will  now 
run  the  mails  from  Nossi  Be  to  Mayotta,  Tamatave  & Bourbon 
then  connecting  with  the  Messageries  line.64  So  Majunga  will  be 
left  out  in  the  cold,  as  far  as  mail  steamers  are  concerned. 

Taria  is  well  but  he  is  a man  of  much  more  importance  than 
when  you  knew  him,  and  he  is  as  smart  as  ever,  and  quick  to 
take  advantage  of  anyone  whom  he  gets  in  a corner  as  ever. 

64.  Messageries  Maritimes,  a French  firm. 


THE  THIRTEEN:  A SALEM  ORGANIZATION 


By  Roger  A.  Poor 

Perpetual  Secretary  and  Treasurer  since  1914 

The  thirteen  will  be  sixty  years  old  in  1963.  But  in  com- 
menting on  the  organization,  please,  reader,  do  not  refer  to  it  as 
The  Thirteen  Club.  Its  name  is  The  Thirteen,  period.  There  is 
some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  it  will  be  fifty-eight  or 
sixty.  But  the  writer  maintains  that  sixty  is  correct.  You  can  judge 
for  yourself. 

It  began  when  a group  of  young  men  in  the  Universalist 
Church  decided  that  they  should  raise  some  money  for  the  church. 
So,  appropriately,  since  one  of  them  was  Robert  W.  Hill,  a stu- 
dent at  Tufts  College,  they  ran  a concert  by  the  Tufts  College 
Glee  and  Mandolin  Club  in  Academy  Hall.  Admission  was  twen- 
ty-five cents  and  the  profit  $26.00.  A second  concert  in  1904 
netted  $86.00.  Then,  on  Washington’s  Birthday  of  the  same 
year,  with  the  assistance  of  the  girls,  we  produced  a District 
School  in  the  Universalist  Chapel  which  brought  us  $25.35. 

We  had  been  so  successful  that  in  February,  1905,  we  formed 
ourselves  into  a permanent  organization  and  because  there  were 
thirteen  of  us,  named  it  The  Thirteen.  Robert  W.  Hill  was  presi- 
dent and  F.  Carroll  Sargent,  secretary.  Our  constitution  proclaim- 
ed that  our  purpose  was  “to  give  good  entertainment.” 

At  the  same  time  we  established  two  rules  which  have  had 
much  to  do  with  our  success.  The  first  was  that  membership 
should  be  limited  to  thirteen:  the  second,  that  in  case  of  a va- 
cancy a new  member  could  be  elected  only  by  a unanimous  vote 
of  the  remaining  twelve.  This  last  provision  has  caused  some 
interesting  sessions,  for  records  of  49  or  more  ballots  are  common, 
while  tradition  says  that  it  took  100  ballots  to  elect  one  man. 
Another  rule  was  that  if  a member  were  absent  two  meetings  in 
succession,  he  was  out.  And  it  was  enforced,  except  of  course  in 
cases  of  illness  or  where  the  absentee  spent  his  winters  in  Florida. 
In  that  case  he  could  be  reinstated. 

After  our  formal  organization  we  became  very  active.  A third 
Glee  Club  concert  netted  us  $70.40.  To  counteract  this  we  lost 
$6.99  on  a moving  picture  show.  Then  we  plunged.  In  the  Fall 
of  1905  we  ran  a “Popular  Course”  of  three  entertainments,  sub- 
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scription  for  the  course,  $1.00.  The  entertainments  were  good 
but  subscriptions  were  scanty,  so  at  the  end  of  the  series  each 
man  contributed  $5.00  to  the  expense  account. 

We  still  persisted  in  the  entertainment  idea,  however,  and  on 
Thanksgiving  night  and  the  following  evening  presented  an 
amateur  drama,  “Valley  Farm,”  in  the  Universalist  chapel,  with 
the  assistance  of  several  other  young  people.  In  it  Anton  Ebsen, 
Dr.  William  F.  Strangman,  F.  Carroll  Sargent,  Robert  W.  Hill, 
E.  Foster  Knight,  and  Mrs.  Grace  Bosson  Poor  distinguished 
themselves.  In  the  cast  also  was  Victor  Durgin,  later  elected  to 
membership,  who  was  drowned  before  he  could  attend  a single 
meeting. 

We  were  still  young  people,  full  of  life,  so  social  events  occu- 
pied much  of  our  time.  There  were  one  or  two  assemblies  and 
theatre  parties  in  both  Boston  and  Salem.  At  this  last  we  saw  an 
intellectual  drama  called  “Mutt  and  Jeff.”  There  was  hockey  and 
baseball  at  Boston,  a Salem-Peabody  football  game,  polo,  a pung 
ride  and  even  The  Whip  at  Nahant,  in  addition  to  numerous 
evenings  at  bowling. 

But  as  we  grew  older,  we  became  more  sedate,  so  it  was  finally 
decided  to  hold  evening  meetings  with  a speaker.  At  first  these 
were  held  at  the  homes  of  the  members,  but  later,  as  our  speakers 
began  to  be  of  more  prominence,  at  convenient  eating  places. 
These  meals  have  been  held  almost  everywhere,  from  the  newly- 
opened  Waldorf,  much  to  the  disgust  of  Dr.  Burbeck,  the  Chinese 
restaurant,  the  Boston  Art  Club,  the  American  House,  the  Salem 
Club,  Bova’s  and  practically  every  eating  place  in  this  vicinity, 
including,  of  course,  The  Hawthorne.  Annual  Meetings  were 
many  times  in  the  open — such  as  the  Cadet  Camp  Ground,  Land’s 
End  Beach,  Robert  W.  Hill’s  Conomo  Point  residence,  and  for  the 
past  several  years,  Clarence  Mayo’s  lawn.  In  our  early  days  we 
were  so  vigorous  that  we  often  played  ball  at  these  events. 

When  we  shifted  to  dinners  in  outside  places  from  home  meet- 
ings, we  were  afraid  that  we  were  too  small  a group  to  attract 
worthwhile  speakers  so  invited  guests,  sometimes  as  many  as 
twenty  or  more;  but  we  soon  found  that  real  men  were  just  as 
willing  to  talk  to  us  alone  as  to  a large  group. 

We  even  cockily  invaded  the  political  field,  for  in  1911  we 
initiated  the  movement  for  the  Commission  form  of  government 
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for  Salem,  and  preached  its  advantages  so  vigorously  that  larger 
organizations  took  up  the  movement  and  put  the  idea  across. 
That  commission  government  was  short  lived  is  no  fault  of  ours. 

The  early  records  are  blank  about  both  resignations  and  elec- 
tions. It  is  sometimes  the  case  that  we  find  the  first  mention  of 
a man  the  record  of  his  holding  office.  Thomas  Fenno,  for  ex- 
ample, was  elected  secretary  in  1906,  without  apparently  having 
been  elected  to  membership.  Similarly  Albert  Barnett  became 
secretary  in  1 9 1 1 , although  this  is  the  first  mention  of  his  name. 

Tom  Fenno,  by  the  way,  was  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  was  the 
first  “heretic”  in  The  Thirteen:  that  is,  the  first  member  outside 
the  Universalist  Church.  At  the  time  of  his  election  we  gave  up 
any  connection  we  may  have  had  with  the  church. 

Some  interesting  anecdotes  crop  up  in  the  records  of  our  early 
meetings.  For  instance,  at  the  annual  meeting  at  Ferncroft  in 
June  1906,  “Transportation  was  furnished  by  Ralph  Hayward 
with  his  automobile.”  It  was  the  first  auto  in  The  Thirteen,  and 
a novelty.  At  another  annual  meeting,  at  Suntaug  I think,  on  the 
hottest  night  of  the  summer,  our  fattest  member,  Arthur  Gilman, 
sat  directly  in  front  of  the  only  open  window  in  the  room  and 
thus  blocked  any  attempt  at  ventilation.  Service  at  this  meeting 
was  very  slow,  because  it  was  so  hot  that  the  cook  fainted. 

Of  late  years  we  have  become  more  sedate.  No  more  theatre 
parties,  no  ball  games  at  the  annual  meeting  and  no  vigorous 
sports.  Our  meetings  have  had  serious  speakers.  Ladies’  Nights 
have  been  more  frequent,  with  the  ladies  planning  the  program 
and  carrying  it  out. 

The  Annual  Meeting,  held  on  Clarence  Mayo’s  beautiful  lawn, 
has  been  our  only  jamboree.  Of  course,  on  rainy  evenings,  and 
we  have  had  them,  the  dinner  has  been  held  indoors,  where  we 
squeezed  into  Clarence’s  spacious  living  room  and  dining  room. 
Often  the  ladies  have  been  present  at  these  affairs.  They  dined 
on  dainty  viands  in  the  house,  while  we  sat  around  the  long  table 
on  the  lawn  and  devoured  steamed  clams  and  broiled  live  lobster 
prepared  by  chef  Banker  Harold  Macomber,  assisted  mightily  by 
Clarence  and  some  of  the  ladies.  Here  our  advancing  ages  became 
apparent,  for  while  in  our  younger  days  a man  was  good  for  two 
lobsters,  now  a fellow  is  lucky  if  he  can  finish  one. 

Golden  Weddings  have  popped  up,  too.  The  first  was  that  of 
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Carroll  and  Carrie  Sargent,  on  October  22,  1953.  Then  came 
Robert  and  Anne  Stuart  on  March  10,  1958,  Roger  and  Grace 
Poor,  September  14,  1958,  George  and  Leila  Ashton,  September 
5,  1961,  Clarence  and  Marjorie  Mayo,  March  20,  1962,  and 
coming  is  that  of  Robert  and  Grace  Hill,  on  April  22,  1963. 

Each  was  fittingly  celebrated.  As  that  of  the  Sargents  was  the 
first  we  made  it  a gala  event,  which  pleased  Carroll  so  much  that 
every  year  on  his  wedding  anniversary  he  invited  the  entire  Thir- 
teen and  their  wives  to  dinner  at  his  favorite  restaurant,  Field- 
stones,  and  paid  the  entire  bill. 

Practical  minds  will  ask  how  The  Thirteen  is  financed.  Dues 
are  $10.00  a quarter,  which  are  supposed  to  pay  for  the  dinners 
and  the  few  minor  expenses,  such  as  record  books  and  flowers 
for  the  sick.  For  a Ladies’  Night  or  a Golden  Wedding  gift,  a 
special  assessment  is  levied. 

The  treasury  is  also  helped  out  by  our  “benefactors.”  Since 
those  leisurely  gentlemen  spend  the  winter  months  in  Florida, 
they  cannot  attend  meetings,  but  pay  for  them  just  the  same.  We 
take  their  checks  and  happily  reinstate  them  when  they  return 
from  their  lengthy  vacations. 
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BEHIND  THE  SCENES  AS  THE  MASSACHUSETTS 
“COALITION”  OF  1851  DIVIDES  THE  SPOILS 

By  Martin  B.  Duberman 

The  bitterness  of  feeling  which  had  characterized  politics 
in  Massachusetts  all  during  the  1840’s  led  to  a consuming  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  minority  Free  Soil'  and  Democratic  parties  to 
topple  the  reigning  Whigs  from  power.  This  could  only  be  ac- 
complished by  an  alliance  of  the  two  smaller  parties,  since  neither 
could  alone  hope  to  replace  the  Whigs  as  the  leading  power  in 
the  state.  In  arguing  for  such  a coalition,  its  champions  justified 
it  as  a necessary  way  of  combating  the  inequities  of  the  state’s 
electoral  laws.  According  to  those  laws,  towns  of  less  than  a 
certain  population  were  allowed  a representative  for  only  a few 
years  in  every  decade,  and  even  the  larger  towns,  which  had 
steady  representation,  often  failed  to  elect  because  of  the  majority 
rule.  Boston,  however,  and  several  other  Whig  strongholds  which 
elected  by  general  ticket,  never  failed  to  send  their  full  comple- 
ment to  the  state  legislature.  This  regularity  played  a significant 
part  in  maintaining  Whig  power,  for  when  candidates  for  Gov- 
ernor, Lieutenant  Governor  and  the  state  Senate  failed  to  receive 
a popular  majority,  vacancies  were  filled  by  joint  ballot  in  the 
legislature.  There  the  Whigs,  with  their  “sure”  seats,  usually 
had  a majority  of  elected  representatives  and  could  therefore  fill 
up  the  vacancies  with  their  own  men.  What  it  amounted  to  in 
the  eyes  of  the  opposition,  was  that  slim  majorities  in  Boston, 
Salem,  Lowell,  and  New  Bedford,  controlled  the  whole  state.1 
Since  the  Democratic  and  Free  Soil  parties  together  did  make  up  a 
bare  majority  of  the  vote,  cooperation  between  the  two  would 
make  it  possible  to  destroy  Whig  domination.  The  temptation 
to  utilize  this  potential  strength,  and  to  end  their  position  of 
political  impotence,  proved  irresistible. 

But  a strong  rear  guard  action  against  “coalition”  was  fought 
by  such  prominent  Free  Soilers  as  Charles  Francis  Adams,  John 
Gorham  Palfrey,  Samuel  Hoar  and  Richard  Henry  Dana,  Jr. 
Cooperation  with  the  “pro-slavery”  Democratic  party,  they  argued, 

1.  E.g.,  see  R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.  to  E.  Dana,  Dec.  2,  1849,  Dana  Papers, 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society  (hereafter  MHS). 
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could  only  end  in  a full  surrender  of  Free  Soil  antislavery  prin- 
ciples. All  the  “moral  character”  of  the  party,  they  warned,  would 
be  traded  for  a share  in  the  spoils  of  office.  By  the  summer  of 
1850,  however,  the  Free  Soil  Coalitionists,  led  by  Henry  Wilson, 
had  secured  control  of  the  party  and  promptly  matured  a plan 
of  alliance  with  the  Democrats.  In  the  November  elections  of 
that  year,  the  Whigs  maintained  a sizable  plurality  vote  of 
forty-seven  percent,  but  with  the  two  minority  parties  now  com- 
bined against  them,  control  of  the  state  passed  to  the  Coalition. 

The  state  legislature  was  not  due  to  convene  until  January 
1,  1851.  This  left  almost  two  months  from  the  time  of  the  elec- 
tion for  the  Coalitionists  to  confer  and  bargain  over  the  spoils, 
and  it  was  as  yet  by  no  means  certain  that  the  division  of  offices 
could  be  harmoniously  accomplished.  Acting  on  this  uncer- 
tainty, some  of  the  Whigs  tried  an  eleventh  hour  attempt  to 
defeat  the  Coalition  or  at  least  to  prevent  the  election  to  a full 
term  seat  in  the  national  Senate  of  Charles  Sumner,  who  had 
been  picked  in  advance  for  that  honor  by  the  Coalitionists.2  The 
Whigs  attempted  to  defeat  this  hope  by  forming  an  alliance  with 
those  Free  Soilers  who  were  not  disposed  to  act  with  the  Demo- 
crats. George  Morey,  chairman  of  the  Whig  State  Central  Com- 
mittee let  Anson  Burlingame,  an  anti-Coalitionist  Free  Soiler, 
know  that  they  were  ready  “to  offer  almost  any  thing  in  the  way 
of  composition”  to  please  the  Free  Soilers.3  He  praised  Adams  as 
“the  ablest  man  now  in  Massachusetts”  and  intimated  that  the 
Whigs  would  gladly  support  him  for  the  full-term  Senate  seat 
which  the  Coalition  intended  for  Sumner. 

Adams  realized  that  this  tentative  offer  put  him  in  an  extremely 
difficult  position.  His  acceptance  would  divide  the  vote  of  the 
Free  Soil  party,  would  cast  doubt  on  the  sincerity  of  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  Coalition,  and  would  probably  alienate  Sumner,  his 
close  personal  friend.  Nonetheless,  he  decided  to  risk  these  dan- 
gers. His  decision,  he  felt,  did  not  spring  from  personal  ambition, 
but  rather  from  the  hope  of  breaking  the  “unholy  combination 
with  men  whom  we  are  destined  most  probably  to  oppose  the 

2.  The  idea  of  Sumner’s  elevation  was  particularly  repugnant  to  R.  C. 
Winthrop.  E.g.,  see  his  Jan.  12,  1851  letter  quoted  in  R.  C.  Winthrop,  Jr., 
A Memoir  of  Robert  C.  Winthrop  (Boston,  1897),  p.  145. 

3.  Charles  Francis  Adams  Diary,  Nov.  16,  1850,  Microfilm  Edition  of 
the  Adams  Papers.  Unless  otherwise  specified,  all  quotes  from  Adams’ 
diary  and  letters  come  from  this  source. 
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most  vehemently  in  two  years.”4  Adams  decided  he  would  make 
no  overt  move  towards  cooperation  with  the  Whigs;  if  approached 
directly  by  them,  he  would  adhere  strictly  to  a declaration  he  had 
publicly  made  in  October  that  he  would  refuse  to  accept  any  offer 
not  based  clearly  upon  adherence  to  Free  Soil  principles.5  Should 
the  Whigs  or  any  portion  of  their  party  choose  to  support  him 
on  these  grounds,  he  would  then  consent  to  stand,  though  he 
doubted  if  on  such  terms  any  support  would  materialize. 

Throughout  the  next  few  months,  however,  while  the  battle 
over  the  Senatorship  raged  in  the  legislature,  Adams  continued 
to  get  feelers  from  the  Whigs.6  At  one  point  it  was  suggested  that 
in  return  for  Whig  support  of  Adams  for  Senator,  the  anti-Coal- 
itionist  Free  Soilers  should  adopt  Winthrop  as  their  candidate 
for  Governor.  This,  Adams  felt,  was  unthinkable,  as  would  be  any 
arrangement  not  based  clearly  on  Free  Soil  principles.7  He  con- 
sistently refused  to  give  any  impetus  to  negotiation  or  bargaining 
and  insisted  upon  seeing  some  positive  evidence  of  antislavery 
sincerity  before  he  would  stir  a step  towards  the  Whigs.  “Thus 
far,”  he  said,  “they  had  talked  smoothly  and  had  done  nothing 
but  obey  the  dictates  of  the  Webster  faction.”8  Adams’  absolute 
refusal  to  compromise  his  principles  or  to  proceed  on  any  ground 
other  than  that  laid  down  in  the  1848  Buffalo  Free  Soil  platform 
probably  prevented  the  Whig  intrigue  from  maturing,  but  there 
is  no  way  of  knowing,  in  any  case,  whether  the  number  of  anti- 
Webster  Whig  and  anti-Coalition  Free  Soil  votes  necessary  for 
success  could  have  been  put  together. 

* X-  X 

If  Adams  was  not  actually  jealous  of  Sumner’s  pending  election 
to  the  Senate,  he  at  least  had  misgivings  over  it.  In  the  two  months 
following  the  Coalition  election  triumph  and  preceding  the  actual 
distribution  of  offices  which  awaited  the  convening  of  the  legis- 
lature, he  watched  Sumner’s  course  with  mixed  feelings.  Though 
Sumner  had  never  really  committed  himself  to  the  Coalition  move- 

4.  CFA  Diary,  Nov.  16,  1850. 

5.  CFA  Diary,  Oct.  5,  Nov.  16,  1850;  CFA  to  C.A.S.  Stansbury,  Jan. 
2,  1851. 

6.  E.g.,  CFA  Diary,  Nov.  19,  Dec.  21,  1850,  Feb.  6,  n,  March  20, 
April  23,  1851. 

7.  CFA  Diary,  Feb.  6,  1851. 

8.  CFA  Diary,  Feb.  6,  1851;  see  also  March  15,  1851. 
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ment,9  Adams  had  felt,  even  before  the  election,  that  his  attitude 
towards  it  was  dangerously  flirtatious.  After  the  election,  he  began 
to  fear  that  Sumner’s  eagerness  for  the  Senatorial  post  had  actually 
led  him  to  sanction  the  surrender  of  Free  Soil  principles.10  Pal- 
frey tried  to  assure  him  that  Sumner  had  not  been  involved  in 
any  duplicity  or  intrigue,  but  Sumner’s  awkward,  distant  attitude 
seemed  to  Adams  to  indicate  feelings  of  guilt.11  But  when  Sumner 
recounted  to  Adams  an  interview  he  had  had  with  two  members 
of  the  Democratic  party,  Adams’  grosser  suspicions  were  relieved. 
The  two  men  had  questioned  Sumner  with  a view  to  finding 
ground  for  “a  complete  understanding.”  They  had  been  “aston- 
ished,” however,  at  his  independent  stand,  for  Sumner  had  point- 
edly told  them  that  not  only  did  he  decline  to  make  any  effort  to 
secure  the  Senatorial  position,  but  he  refused  to  be  committed  in 
advance  on  any  issues.  Adams  felt  that  in  so  acting  Sumner  had 
released  both  himself  and  the  Free  Soil  party  from  any  “obliga- 
tion whatever  to  do  service  to  the  democrats.”12  He  was  now  able 
to  wish  his  friend  success  with  far  less  reluctance.  Yet  he  con- 
tinued to  feel  that  Sumner,  although  exonerated  from  actually 
scheming  for  the  Senatorship,  had  done  nothing  to  discourage 
that  activity,  and  therefore  was  still  guilty  of  the  lesser  sin  of 
“weakness  of  moral  purpose.”13 

* ¥ ¥ 

When  the  Massachusetts  legislature  convened  in  January, 
1851,  Palfrey  made  a last  ditch  effort  to  prevent  a full  combina- 
tion by  sending  a letter  to  every  Free  Soil  legislator  in  which  he 
insisted  that,  despite  the  union  made  by  the  two  parties  to  effect 
elections,  both  were  still  free  to  act  independently  in  the  legisla- 
ture.14 He  particularly  took  issue  with  the  known  Coalition  agree- 
ment to  back  for  Governor,  George  S.  Boutwell,  the  Democratic 

9.  E.g.,  see  A.  G.  Browne  to  Sumner,  Oct.  28,  1850,  Sumner  Papers, 
Houghton  Library. 

10.  CFA  Diary,  Nov.  16,  Dec.  21,  1850;  R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.  Journal,  Nov. 
26,  1850,  MHS. 

11.  CFA  Diary,  Nov.  19,  26,  1850. 

12.  CFA  Diary,  Jan.  5,  1851. 

13.  CFA  Diary,  Jan.  12,  1851;  see  also  Jan.  7,  Feb.  1,  1851.  Late  in 
life,  Adams  received  information  which  convinced  him  all  over  again  that 
Sumner  had  indeed  connived  at  bringing  about  his  own  election.  (CFA 
Diary,  March  21,  1874.) 

14.  The  letter  in  manuscript  form  may  be  found  in  the  Palfrey  Papers, 
Houghton. 
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candidate,  when  that  undecided  election  should  come  up  for 
decision  in  the  legislature.  How,  Palfrey  asked,  could  Free  Soilers 
even  contemplate  supporting  Boutwell  in  preference  to  Stephen 
C.  Phillips,  who  had  been  their  own  candidate?  Boutwell  was  but 
the  state  representative  of  the  national  “pro-slavery”  party,  and  it 
was  not  even  known  whether  he  would  speak  out  against  the 
recent  Fugitive  Slave  Law.15  If  the  Free-Soilers  sustained  Phillips, 
Palfrey  argued,  he  would  eventually  be  chosen — with  the  help 
of  the  antislavery  elements  of  both  the  other  parties.  Palfrey 
begged  the  Free  Soilers  to  maintain  their  “blameless  and  lofty 
ground”  and  show  by  their  steadfastness  to  principle  that  they 
deserved  the  confidence  of  the  people.  His  appeal,  however,  went 
unheeded — largely  because  most  of  the  Free  Soil  members  of  the 
legislature  were  already  deeply  committed  to  the  Democratic  al- 
liance. Many  who  had  opposed  the  Coalition  and  had  shunned 
its  auspices  had  not  been  elected  to  the  legislature  in  the  first 
place.16 

In  discussing  Palfrey's  letter,  the  Boston  Atlas,  a leading  Whig 
paper,  referred  to  Adams  (“who  is  by  far  the  ablest  man  of  the 
party  in  this  state”)  as  one  of  those  who  supported  Palfrey’s 
sentiments.17  Adams  considered  the  reference  a transparent  at- 
tempt to  divide  the  Free  Soil  party  even  beyond  its  current  dis- 
agreements. He  wrote  a letter  to  the  Atlas,  in  which  he  tried  both 
to  uphold  Palfrey’s  course  and  at  the  same  time  to  minimize  Free 
Soil  differences.  “I  have  as  much  confidence  in  the  purity  of  pur- 
pose of  the  party,”  Adams  wrote,  “.  . . as  1 ever  had,  and  though 
I may  not  agree  with  the  majority  in  the  use  of  means  to  attain 
an  end,  yet  I fully  believe  the  end  we  mean  to  reach  is  one  and 
the  same — the  preponderance  of  the  principles  of  freedom  in  the 
National  policy.”18  In  truth,  of  course,  Adams  did  not  have  much 
confidence  in  the  purity  of  purpose  of  the  Free  Soil  party  in  its 
current  mood,  but  he  had  no  intention  of  allowing  the  Whigs  to 
profit  by  a disagreement  among  friends.  Moreover,  he  wished  to 
absolve  himself  fully  from  any  “suspicion  of  double  motive”  (jeal- 
ousy of  Sumner)  in  his  dissent  from  the  action  of  the  Free  Soil 

15.  Later,  in  his  inaugural  address,  Boutwell  glided  over  the  issue,  and 
urged  acquiescence  in  the  1850  Compromise. 

16.  R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.  to  E.  Dana,  March  2,  1851,  Dana  Papers,  MHS. 

17 . Boston  Atlas,  Jan.  6,  1851. 

18.  Boston  Atlas,  Jan.  7,  1851. 
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majority.19  To  underscore  the  latter  point,  he  went  out  of  his 
way  in  his  letter  to  the  Atlas  to  praise  Sumner  and  to  declare  his 
election  so  desirable  as  to  tempt  him  “to  overlook  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  accomplishing  it.”  Furthermore,  he  wrote,  he  could 
be  reconciled  to  anything  short  of  the  actual  dissolution  of  the 
Free  Soil  party  into  old  line  Democracy,  “if  it  could  ring  the 
political  knell  of  one,  whose  loose  private  and  wavering  public 
career  has  done  more,  in  my  humble  judgment,  to  shake  the 
principles  and  unsettle  the  highest  policy  of  puritan  New  England 
than  that  of  any  man  known  to  its  history.”20  The  latter  reference 
was  meant  to  apply  to  Daniel  Webster,  but  it  was  widely  construed 
instead  as  alluding  to  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  who  had  been  named 
by  the  Whigs  to  oppose  Sumner  for  the  Senate  seat.21  Winthrop 
himself  thought  that  Adams  should  have  made  it  clear  to  whom 
he  referred;  the  vagueness  of  the  attack,  he  said,  was  “unmanly.”22 

* * * 

As  soon  as  the  legislature  convened  in  January,  committees  of 
conference  were  appointed  by  the  Free  Soil  and  Democratic  cau- 
cuses, and  by  the  7th  of  January  the  division  of  spoils  had  been 
decided  upon.  The  Democrats  were  to  get  the  offices  of  Governor, 
Lieutenant  Governor,  State  Treasurer,  five  of  the  nine  counselors, 
and  the  short,  six-week  Senate  seat.  To  the  Free  Soilers  went  the 
posts  of  Secretary  of  State,  Auditor,  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  the 
full  six-year  Senate  seat.  No  “principles,”  it  was  made  known,  had 
been  conceded  on  either  side,  and  yet  many  agreed  with  Adams 
when  he  commented  “it  requires  but  half  an  eye  to  perceive  that 
it  is  but  the  beginning  of  the  end.  The  union  thus  effected, 
cemented  by  the  sweets  of  power  and  the  fear  of  annihilation  will 
be  continued  on  the  same  grounds  . . . and  a State  system  of  [loco- 
foco]  reforms  will  be  substituted  for  our  general  platform.”23 

19.  CFA  Diary,  Jan.  7,  1851;  see  also  Jan.  6,  1851. 

20 . Boston  AtlaSj  Jan.  7,  1851.  In  publishing  Adams’  letter,  the  Atlas 
omitted  the  words  “loose  private  and.”  The  paper  admitted  that  it  had 
struck  out  “two  or  three  words  which  reflected  upon  private  character” 
and  refused  Adams’  demand  that  the  omission  be  corrected.  ( Boston 
Atlas , Jan.  8,  1851.)  Thereupon  Adams  immediately  caused  the  letter  to 
be  reprinted  in  full  in  the  Commonwealth. 

21.  The  Atlas  said  point  blank  that  the  reference  was  to  Winthrop. 
(Atlas,  Jan.  8,  1851.) 

22.  R.  C.  Winthrop  to  George  Morey,  Jan.  9,  1851,  Winthrop  Papers, 
MHS. 

23.  CFA  Diary,  Jan.  7,  1851. 
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Adams  was  dumbfounded,  and  faintly  amused,  when  Henry  Wil- 
son naively  suggested  that  he  accept  one  of  the  Council  seats.  He 
briskly  dismissed  the  idea,  but  not  without  musing  on  the  sort  of 
political  amorality  which  could  even  for  a moment  have  envisioned 
him  as  an  adviser  to  Governor  Boutwell.24 

In  the  House,  whose  constitutional  function  it  was  to  send  up 
two  candidates  to  the  Senate  for  a choice  of  Governor,  the  ruling 
Coalitionists  ignored  Briggs,  the  Whig  candidate,  and  forwarded 
the  names  of  George  S.  Boutwell  and  Stephen  C.  Phillips.  It  had 
been  predetermined,  of  course,  that  the  office  would  go  to  Bout- 
well. This  arrangement  infuriated  Phillips.  He  wrote  an  indignant 
letter  to  Sumner  demanding  that  Briggs,  who  had  received  the 
highest  number  of  popular  votes,  be  sent  up  instead  of  him.  He 
wished  to  be  spared  the  final  indignity  of  watching  the  Free  Soil 
Senators  formally  desert  him — the  professed  candidate  of  their 
party — to  vote  for  Boutwell,  the  Democrat.  He  called  the  negotia- 
tion ‘unprincipled  and  corrupt”  and  acidly  regretted  in  the  letter 
that  Sumner’s  election  to  the  Senate  had  to  be  “so  dearly  pur- 
chased.”25 

Adams  disapproved  of  the  violence  of  Phillips’  protest,  but 
sympathized  with  his  sense  of  betrayal.  Never  within  his  experi- 
ence, he  felt,  “had  there  been  a more  reckless  disregard  of  the 
feelings  and  the  usefulness  of  the  public  men  of  a party  than  had 
been  exhibited  in  this  instance.”26  Sumner  himself  was  alive  to 
the  injustice,  and  was  all  for  breaking  the  combination  then  and 
there  and  supporting  Phillips’  candidacy.  But  by  then  Adams 
thought  it  was  too  late  to  make  any  change.27  Despite  Phillips’ 
protest,  his  name  was  sent  up  to  the  Senate  along  with  that  of 
Boutwell,  who  was  then  chosen  Governor.  In  time,  Phillips’ 
anger  cooled.  He  continued  to  think  he  had  been  ill-used,  but  he 
absolved  Sumner  personally  of  unfriendly  intentions.28 

The  other  major  offices  were  parceled  out  by  the  Coalition- 
controlled  legislature  without  difficulty.  Cushman  was  made 
Lieutenant  Governor;  N.  P.  Banks,  Speaker  of  the  House;  Henry 

24.  CFA  Diary,  Jan.  8,  1851. 

25.  S.  C.  Phillips  to  Sumner,  Jan.  9,  1851,  Sumner  Papers,  Houghton. 
See  also  J.  W.  Thompson  to  Sumner,  Jan.  10,  1851,  Sumner  Papers, 
Houghton. 

26.  CFA  Diary,  Jan.  9,  1851;  see  also  Jan.  8,  1851. 

27.  CFA  Diary,  Jan.  10,  12,  1851. 

28.  S.  C.  Phillips  to  Sumner,  Jan.  12,  1851,  Sumner  Papers,  Houghton. 
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Wilson,  President  of  the  Senate;  Amasa  Walker,  Secretary  of 
State  and  Robert  Rantoul,  Jr.,  the  short  term  Senator.  But  when 
it  came  time  to  decide  on  the  long  term  Senatorship,  obstacles 
arose.  The  Senate  dutifully  elected  Sumner  to  the  office  on  the 
22nd  of  January,  but  the  concurrence  of  both  houses  was  re- 
quired for  a choice,  and  in  the  lower  chamber  he  failed  to  receive 
the  necessary  majority  vote.  Some  of  the  Democrats  in  the  House 
had  not  been  elected  by  a coalition  arrangement,  and  others,  who 
had  been,  subsequently  renounced  it.  These  so-called  “indomit- 
ables”  were  led  by  Caleb  Cushing,  and  they  refused  to  agree  to 
the  decision  of  the  Democratic  Caucus  to  support  the  Free  Soil 
nomination  of  Sumner.29  The  first  ballot  in  the  House  showed  a 
vote  of  186  for  Sumner,  167  for  Winthrop  and  a scattering  of 
about  thirty  ballots  mainly  from  the  “indomitables.”30  The  Free 
Soilers  were  disgusted  at  the  failure  of  the  Democrats  to  carry 
out  their  side  of  the  agreement,  but  they  did  not  give  up  hope  of 
ultimate  success.  A Free  Soil  committee,  with  Wilson  at  its  head, 
was  appointed  to  work  for  Sumner’s  election. 

The  balloting  continued,  without  a choice,  for  weeks.  Adams 
felt  that,  regardless  of  the  outcome,  the  morals  of  the  Free  Soil 
party  had  been  destroyed,  though  he  hoped  that  for  Sumner’s  sake, 
his  election  might  be  salvaged  from  the  wreckage.31  In  the  middle 
of  February,  Sumner,  in  his  discouragement,  notified  the  party 
that  he  was  ready  to  withdraw.  He  thought  that  if  Phillips  were 
substituted  he  might  receive  enough  Whig  votes  to  carry  him 
through.  Adams  thought  Phillips’  chances  poor,  since  there  was 
no  possibility  of  his  receiving  the  Democratic  support  which  Sum- 
ner commanded,  and  he  advised  Sumner  to  remain  in  the  race. 
Any  other  course  at  that  late  date,  he  felt,  would  “only  put 
our  friends  into  confusion,”  and  Phillips  himself  added  a plea 

29.  Claude  M.  Fuess,  The  Life  of  Caleb  Cushing  (New  York,  1923), 
II,  104;  CFA  Diary,  Jan.  1,  1851. 

Marcus  Morton,  ex-Democratic  Governor  of  the  state,  also  did  what  he 
could  to  convince  the  Democratic  members  of  the  legislature  that  they 
were  not  duty-bound  to  support  Sumner.  Morton  felt  that  although  the 
next  Senator  should  be  a Free  Soiler,  he  should  not  be  taken  from  the 
"Whig  section”  of  that  party,  for  they  had  too  long  monopolized  all  the 
places  (e.g.,  Morton  to  B.  V.  French,  Nov.  22,  1850,  Morton  to  F.  Robin- 
son, Nov.  22,  1850,  Morton  Papers,  MHS). 

30.  Henry  Wilson,  History  of  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power  in 
America  (Boston,  1874),  II,  348. 

31.  CFA  Diary,  Feb.  3,  1851. 
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for  Sumner’s  continued  candidacy.32  By  March,  Adams  began  to 
think  the  situation  hopeless.  Yet  he  thought  the  Free  Soilers 
should  sustain  Sumner  until  they  got  assurances  from  one  of  the 
other  parties  that  an  equally  suitable  person  could  be  elected.83  He 
was  also  alarmed  at  the  effect  of  the  long  struggle  on  Sumner’s 
character,  for  he  noted  signs  of  increasing  egoism  in  his  friend. 
Adams  longed  for  the  contest  to  be  terminated,  lest,  among  other 
things,  it  spoil  Sumner  as  a companion.34 

On  April  24th,  thanks  largely  to  the  tireless  work  of  Wilson’s 
committee,  Sumner  finally  received  the  exact  number  of  votes 
required.  The  switch  of  an  antislavery  Whig  and  one  of  the 
Democratic  “indomitables”  was  held  responsible  for  the  victory.35 
Adams,  greatly  relieved  by  the  result,  temporarily  suppressed  his 
doubts  and  expansively  declared  that  no  one  could  have  acquitted 
himself  more  honorably  throughout  the  trying  struggle  than  Sum- 
ner had  done.  He  was  certain,  he  added,  that  Sumner  would  make 
a fine  Senator.36 

32.  CFA  Diary,  Feb.  13,  1851;  S.  C.  Phillips  to  Sumner,  Feb.  26, 
1851,  Sumner  Papers,  Houghton. 

33.  CFA  Diary,  March  19,  1851. 

34.  CFA  Diary,  March  16,  1851;  see  also  Sept.  8,  1851. 

35.  Wilson,  Rise  and  Fall,  II,  349-350. 

36.  CFA  Diary,  April  24,  1851. 
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THE  RICH  PROFUSION  OF  ESSEX  COUNTY  HISTORY 
By  Walter  Muir  Whitehill* 

During  the  past  four  years  I have  spent  a considerable  part 
of  my  time  looking  at  and  thinking  about  historical  societies.  In 
the  course  of  a study  begun  for  the  Council  on  Library  Resources, 
Inc.,  I have  travelled  through  three  quarters  of  the  fifty  states, 
visiting  not  only  historical  societies  but  as  many  institutions  of 
allied  interest  as  time  permitted.  The  results  were  recently  pub- 
lished in  a book  of  over  six  hundred  pages  entitled  Independent 
Historical  Societies.  An  enquiry  into  their  research  and  publica- 
tions functions  and  their  financial  future,1  in  which  I made  the 
following  statement: 

Among  county  historical  societies  in  the  United  States, 
the  Essex  Institute  in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  unquestion- 
ably takes  first  place  for  the  extent  and  richness  of  its  library 
and  manuscripts  and  its  century-long  record  of  continuous 
scholarly  publication.  Although  its  field  is  Essex  County, 
many  of  its  possessions,  particularly  in  manuscripts  and 
unique  broadsides,  are  of  national  significance,  while  its 
collections,  endowment,  and  publications  considerably  sur- 
pass those  of  many  State  historical  societies. 

A visitor  from  Mars,  Tasmania,  or  even  another  part  of  the 
United  States,  might  think  that  the  Essex  Institute  would,  by  it- 
self, be  able  to  minister  to  all  the  historical  needs  of  the  immediate 
region.  That  is  very  far  from  being  the  case.  Essex  is  not  a large 

*This  paper  was  presented  as  the  1963  Salem  Lyceum  Lecture  at 
Hamilton  Hall  on  3 April,  1963. 

1.  (Boston:  Boston  Athenaeum,  1962). 
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county.  It  contains  355,840  acres.  After  deducting  tidal  marsh, 
ponds,  rivers,  and  swamps,  it  has  only  299,551  acres  useful  for 
tillage,  woodlands,  and  the  sites  of  its  thirty-four  cities  and  towns. 
But  this  small  area  has,  for  the  United  States,  a long  and  varied 
history.  Its  settlement  goes  back  to  the  1620s.  By  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  the  majority  of  its  present-day  towns  were 
recognizable  communities.  Its  maritime  accomplishments,  parti- 
cularly in  the  half  century  following  the  close  of  the  American 
Revolution,  were  remarkable.  Its  industrial  development,  although 
substantial,  and  at  times  prosperous,  never  completely  altered  the 
face  of  the  county,  which  still  retains  some  surprisingly  rural  as- 
pects. Although  several  Essex  County  tribes,  like  Cabots,  Lowells, 
Jacksons,  Higginsons,  Peabodys  and  Gardners,  migrated  to  Boston 
to  fill  the  shoes  of  Loyalists  who  had  decamped  during  the  Revo- 
lution, the  North  Shore  and  the  inland  towns  of  Hamilton  and 
Wenham  became  in  more  recent  times  a favorite  choice  for  the 
country  houses  not  only  of  Bostonians  but  of  winter  residents  of 
more  distant  cities.  Thus,  while  descendants  of  Essex  County  men 
are  found  all  through  the  west,  the  county  has  never  become  de- 
populated in  the  manner  of  many  areas  in  northern  New  England. 

Essex  County  has  in  consequence  an  intense  and  varied  past. 
It  has,  in  addition,  a preoccupation  with  history  that  is  out  of  all 
proportion  to  its  size.  In  addition  to  the  Essex  Institute,  twenty- 
four  Essex  County  cities  and  towns  have  local  historical  societies 
that  are  currently  members  of  the  Bay  State  Historical  League. 
These  are  Andover,  Beverly,  Boxford,  Danvers,  Essex,  Gloucester 
(Cape  Ann  Scientific,  Literary  and  Historical  Association),  Ham- 
ilton, Haverhill,  Newburyport  (Historical  Society  of  Old  New- 
bury), Ipswich,  Lynn,  Lynnfield,  Manchester,  Marblehead,  Mid- 
dleton, North  Andover,  Peabody,  Rockport  (Sandy  Bay  Historical 
Society  and  Museum,  Inc.),  Rowley,  Saugus,  Swampscott,  Tops- 
field,  Wenham,  and  West  Newbury.  I am  told  that  there  are  his- 
torical societies  in  Amesbury  and  Newbury  that  are  not  members 
of  the  Bay  State  Historical  League,  and  one  being  formed  in 
Georgetown.  Thus  Essex  County  has  a historical  society  for  every 
10,660  acres  of  dry  land!2  Only  six  towns  out  of  thirty-four  are 

2.  In  Independent  Historical  Societies , p.  359,  the  author  had  given  an 
estimate  of  twenty-three  societies,  resulting  in  one  for  every  11,095  acres, 
but  the  subsequent  establishment  of  the  Hamilton  Historical  Society  has 
necessitated  the  revision  of  the  figure. 
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without  them,  which  must  constitute  some  kind  of  a record,  even 
for  a country  of  “joiners”.  This  is  far  from  all,  when  one  con- 
siders the  specialized  activities  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Salem, 
the  Robert  S.  Peabody  Foundation  for  Archaeology  and  the  Addi- 
son Gallery  of  American  Art  at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  the 
Merrimack  Valley  Textile  Museum  in  North  Andover,  and  the 
First  Ironworks  Association  in  Saugus — distinct  from  the  Saugus 
Historical  Society — which  operates  a major  reconstruction  of  a 
seventeenth-century  ironworks.  In  addition,  the  Society  for  the 
Preservation  of  New  England  Antiquities  maintains  three  his- 
toric houses  each  in  Ipswich  and  Newbury,  two  in  Danvers,  one 
each  in  Gloucester,  Rowley,  and  Saugus,  and  the  Rocky  Hill 
Meeting  House  of  1785  in  Amesbury.  The  Trustees  of  Reserva- 
tions preserve  not  only  great  tracts  of  land  but  houses  in  Ipswich 
and  North  Andover,  while  the  birthplace  of  John  Greenleaf  Whit- 
tier in  Haverhill  and  his  home  in  Amesbury  are  exhibited  by 
separate  charitable  corporations  organized  for  that  express  pur- 
pose. Indeed  the  multiplicity  of  historical  organizations  within 
this  small  area  reminds  me  of  nothing  so  much  as  Augustus  de 
Morgan’s  inelegant  jingle : 

Great  fleas  have  little  fleas  upon  their  backs  to  bite  ’em, 

And  little  fleas  have  lesser  fleas,  and  so  ad  infinitum. 

And  the  great  fleas  themselves,  in  turn,  have  greater  fleas 
to  go  on; 

While  those  again  have  greater  still,  and  greater  still,  and 
so  on. 

The  richness  of  the  Essex  Institute’s  historical  sources  is  due 
not  only  to  the  variety  of  history  that  the  county  affords,  but  to 
the  acquisitiveness  that  has  long  characterized  persons  living  with- 
in striking  distance  of  Boston.  L.  H.  Butterfield  began  an  address 
before  the  i960  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  of  American  Ar- 
chivists3 with  a pertinent  observation: 

The  two-legged  pack  rat  has  been  a common  species  in  Bos- 
ton and  its  neighborhood  since  the  seventeenth  century. 
Thanks  to  his  activity  the  archival  and  manuscript  resources 
concentrated  in  the  Boston  area,  if  we  extend  it  slightly 
north  to  include  Salem  and  slightly  west  to  include  Worces- 
ter, are  so  rich  and  diverse  as  to  be  almost  beyond  the  dreams 

5.  The  American  Archivist,  xxiv  (1961),  141-159. 
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of  avarice.  Not  quite,  of  course,  because  Boston  institutions 

and  the  super-pack  rats  who  direct  them  are  still  eager  to 

add  to  their  resources  of  this  kind,  and  constantly  do. 

The  Essex  Institute  was  organized  in  1848  through  the  amal- 
gamation of  the  Essex  Historical  Society  of  1821  and  the  Essex 
County  Natural  History  Society  of  1833.  As  the  Reverend  William 
Bentley  (1759-1819),  one  of  the  most  diligent  Salem  pack  rats, 
died  before  any  of  these  organizations  were  founded,  his  papers 
found  their  way  to  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  in  Worces- 
ter. But  Dr.  Edward  Augustus  Holyoke,  a medical  version  of  the 
species,  although  born  in  1728  lived  until  1829  and  so  became 
the  first  president  of  the  Essex  Historical  Society.  Consequently 
his  accumulations  remained  in  Salem,  as  did  those  of  Dr.  Henry 
Wheatland  (1812-93),  founder  of  the  Essex  County  Natural 
History  Society  and  long  secretary  of  the  Essex  Institute.  The 
race  survived  into  the  present  century  in  the  persons  of  such  offi- 
cers of  the  Institute  as  George  Francis  Dow,  Lawrence  Waters 
Jenkins,  and  the  brothers  Stephen  Willard  and  James  Duncan 
Phillips.  Nor  has  this  historical  acquisitiveness  been  a peculiarity 
of  Salem,  when  one  remembers  such  people  as  Mrs.  Edward  B. 
Cole  in  Wenham,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Dale  Stevens  and  Miss 
Kate  H.  Stevens  in  North  Andover,  or  Mrs.  Francis  B.  Crownin- 
shield  in  Marblehead. 

We  should  be  profoundly  grateful  for  what  devoted  people  in 
Essex  County  have  done  for  history  during  the  past  century  and 
a half,  but  we  cannot  sit  back  and  assume  that,  because  so  much 
has  already  been  accomplished,  things  will  henceforth  take  care  of 
themselves.  They  will  not.  Sir  John  Summerson  once  remarked  of 
old  buildings  that  “like  divorced  wives  they  cost  money  to  main- 
tain.”4  So,  for  that  matter,  do  books,  manuscripts,  and  museum  ob- 
jects, which,  unless  they  are  well  cared  for  and  made  readily 
accessible  to  those  who  have  need  of  them,  are  as  good  as  lost. 

A century  ago,  when  people  stayed  put,  there  was  something  to 
be  said  for  a general  library  or  museum  collection  however  shal- 
low in  any  locality.  Today,  with  the  increasing  mobility  of  Ameri- 
cans, there  is  little  justification  for  attempting  to  have  some- 
thing of  everything  everywhere.  Today  a plow,  a wing  chair,  a 

4.  Heavenly  Mansions  and  other  essays  on  architecture  (London:  The 
Cresset  Press,  1949),  221. 
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flax  spinning  wheel,  a lustre  tea  set,  somebody’s  wedding  dress, 
and  a tin  oven,  jumbled  together  in  the  ell  of  a historic  house, 
only  spell  confusion.  An  intelligent  and  discriminating  speciali- 
zation, by  which  institutions  choose  to  do  certain  things  really 
well,  is  preferable  to  interminable  duplication  in  which  everything 
is  done  everywhere  badly.  There  is  no  merit  in  attempting  to  re- 
peat locally,  on  a smaller  scale  and  with  inadequate  resources, 
what  is  done  supremely  well  elsewhere.  Thus  all  historical  insti- 
tutions, and  especially  old  ones,  are  eventually  faced  with  the 
painful  problem  of  deciding  exactly  what  their  legitimate  fields 
of  interest  actually  are.  A necessary  corollary  to  this  is  a realistic 
appraisal  of  the  resources,  both  in  money  and  space,  that  are  pres- 
ently available,  or  that  are,  with  creditable  certainty,  likely  to 
become  so  in  the  not  too  distant  future. 

It  is  quite  impossible  arbitrarily  to  determine  that  a given  object 
belongs  in  one  place  rather  than  another.  Often  there  would  be 
a justifiable  case  for  it  being  in  any  one  of  several.  Moreover  the 
undoubted  right  of  owners  to  give  their  property  where  they 
please,  combined  with  the  greater  or  lesser  energy  shown  by  insti- 
tutions in  seeking  gifts,  or  raising  money  for  purchases,  affects  the 
distribution  of  objects.  The  Gilbert  Stuart  portraits  of  President 
and  Mrs.  John  Adams,  for  example,  hang  in  the  National  Gallery 
of  Art  in  Washington,  D.C.,  because  the  great-great-granddaughter 
of  the  subjects,  Mrs.  Robert  Homans,  chose  to  give  them  to  that 
institution  a few  years  ago.  But  these  pictures  might,  with  equal 
suitability,  have  found  their  home  in  the  White  House,  in  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  or  in  the  Adams  Mansion  at 
Quincy.  Many  early  documents  from  Virginia,  the  Carolinas, 
Kentucky,  and  Tennessee  would  probably  have  been  irretrievably 
lost  had  not  Lyman  C.  Draper,  with  his  passionate  interest  in  the 
adventures  of  frontiersmen,  carried  them  to  the  State  Historical 
Society  of  Wisconsin  more  than  a century  ago.  A major  segment 
of  Thomas  Jefferson’s  personal  papers,  and  quantities  of  his  ar- 
chitectural drawings,  are  treasured  at  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society  through  the  chance  of  one  of  his  granddaughters  having 
married  a Bostonian.  By  similar  reversal,  the  great  collection  of 
the  printed  works  of  Increase,  Cotton,  and  other  Boston  Mathers, 
formed  by  their  kinsman  William  G.  Mather  of  Cleveland,  is 
one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  Alderman  Library  at  the  University  of 
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Virginia.  By  such  chances,  historical  sources  often  wander  far 
from  home.  The  most  important  consideration  is  that  they  be 
safely  preserved,  cared  for  properly  by  their  owners,  and  available 
to  scholars  when  needed.  With  figures  of  national  importance, 
the  nation,  the  state,  the  county,  and  the  place  of  origin  often 
present  conflicting  claims.  The  true  utility  of  the  local  depository 
is  its  concern  with  local  figures  and  events  that,  while  of  slight 
interest  to  national  institutions,  together  help  to  form  a mosaic  of 
national  history.  Thus  it  is  valuable  to  have  a multiplicity  of  or- 
ganizations, concerned  even  with  every  10,660  acres  of  dry  land 
in  Essex  County. 

The  smaller  organizations  should,  however,  take  a realistic 
view  of  what  they  can,  and  cannot,  hope  to  accomplish.  In  this 
connection  they  must  differentiate  sharply  between  what  they 
preserve  for  exhibition  and  the  source  materials  that  are  necessary 
for  study.  If  a pleasantly  furnished  eighteenth  century  house  is 
only  open  at  infrequent  intervals,  or  is  privately  occupied,  well  and 
good.  Any  one  who  wishes  to  see  it  can  most  probably  accommo- 
date himself  to  the  schedule.  But  if  manuscript  sources,  uncata- 
logued and  undescribed,  are  hidden  away  in  a highboy  drawer 
in  such  a house,  it  is  a calamity.  No  organization  should  retain 
in  its  possession  unpublished  sources  of  value  to  historians,  unless 
it  has  means  of  caring  for  them,  which  normally  implies  a build- 
ing that  is  regularly  and  generally  open,  with  a competent  pro- 
fessional staff.  Such  papers  should,  for  their  preservation  and  use, 
be  deposited  in  an  institution  that  has  the  means  to  care  for 
them.  Thus  in  general,  the  local  historical  society  should  normally 
restrict  its  field  to  what  is  valuable  for  exhibition,  save  in  those 
exceptional  instances  where  it  is  able  to  provide  adequate  facilities 
for  research. 

But  even  preservation  for  exhibition  may  produce  its  share  of 
problems.  On  the  death  of  Mrs.  William  Crowninshield  Endicott 
five  years  ago,  the  Danvers  Historical  Society  received  the  be- 
quest of  the  enchanting  Mclntire  garden  house  that  stood  at  Glen 
Magna  Farms.  This  engaging  little  structure,  which  is  an  out- 
standing example  of  Federal  architecture,  had  been  built  in  1793 
for  Elias  Hasket  Derby’s  farm  in  Peabody.  More  than  sixty  years 
ago,  when  its  original  surroundings  fell  into  decay,  Mr.  Endicott 
and  his  mother  moved  it  to  their  garden  in  Danvers,  where  it  was 
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handsomely  installed.  Mrs.  Endicott,  who  was  ninety-three  when 
she  died,  naturally  hoped  that  some  member  of  her  family  would 
wish  to  live  at  Glen  Magna  Farms.  None  did,  or  could.  In  conse- 
quence the  farm,  and  the  land  on  which  the  garden  house  stood, 
were  sold  in  the  settlement  of  her  estate.  Thus  the  Danvers  Histor- 
ical Society  was  soon  faced  with  the  heavy  burden  of  either  remov- 
ing the  garden  house  to  a new  location  or  of  purchasing  the  parcel 
of  land  upon  which  it  stood.  Both  alternatives  posed  serious  fi- 
nancial burdens,  to  say  nothing  of  the  problem,  once  a site  was 
secured,  of  preserving,  guarding,  and  exhibiting,  an  elegant,  but 
fragile  and  impermanent,  architectural  fantasy.  For  the  past  five 
years  architectural  historians  have  been  gravely  concerned  over 
the  future  of  this  unique  building.  Recently  the  society  has  launch- 
ed an  appeal  for  seventy-five  thousand  dollars,  of  which  it  had  at 
the  time  of  the  announcement  thirty-five  thousand  on  hand,  to 
buy  the  necessary  ten  acres  of  land,  in  conjunction  with  a pro- 
posal of  the  Town  Conservation  Committee  to  secure  an  additional 
hundred  acres  of  land  with  local  and  federal  funds,  for  use  as  a 
park.  We  all  wish  the  Danvers  Historical  Society  and  the  town  of 
Danvers  well  in  this  ambitious  community  effort.  I trust  that  the 
goal  will  be  met;  should  it  not  be,  I trust  that  the  Danvers  Histori- 
cal Society  will  promptly  recognize  its  obligation  to  make  the 
garden  house  available  to  some  other  organization  that  is  finan- 
cially able  to  move  it  to  a new  site,  even  though  that  site  might 
be  beyond  the  limits  of  town  or  county.  The  obligation  to  Ameri- 
can architectural  history,  and  the  safe  preservation  of  an  impor- 
tant monument,  should  outweigh  any  considerations  of  local 
pride  or  aggrandizement. 

The  Mclntire  garden  house  well  merits  the  considerable  trouble 
and  cost  that  its  preservation,  either  on  its  present  or  another  site, 
will  involve.  Such  efforts  must,  however,  be  guarded  for  things 
that  are  really  worth  while.  Obviously  not  everything  of  the  past 
can,  or  should,  be  saved.  If  it  were,  our  surroundings  would  be 
worse  than  an  old  car  dump.  A significant  selection  is  the  most  that 
is  possible  or  desirable.  The  next  point  is  who  should  save  it,  and 
how. 

The  highest  and  most  desirable  form  of  historic  preservation 
is  the  continued  use,  when  feasible,  of  fine  buildings  on  their 
original  sites  for  their  original  purposes.  Some  dwelling  houses  and 
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churches,  and  a few  public  buildings,  achieve  this.  When  that  is 
possible,  it  is  the  ideal,  for  it  provides  living  continuity  with  the 
past.  The  next  best  is  to  find  another  use,  compatible  with  life  of 
the  present,  that  will  preserve  the  salient  features  of  the  building 
with  the  least  possible  damage.  Few  buildings  are  intrinsically 
fine  enough  to  warrant  public  exhibition.  Even  when  they  have 
unquestionably  reached  this  standard  of  excellence,  it  does  not 
automatically  follow  that  the  resources  necessary  for  their  mainte- 
nance as  exhibits  can  be  found. 

While  old  buildings  can  often,  and  should  often,  be  trans- 
formed to  new  uses,  this  possibility  seldom  exists  with  vessels, 
vehicles,  and  many  kinds  of  bulky  artifacts.  If  they  are  to  be  saved, 
it  must  be  as  museum  objects.  Ships,  locomotives,  trolley  cars, 
carriages,  ice  wagons,  mill  wheels,  covered  bridges,  walking  beam 
engines,  all  have  their  admirers  who  make  valiant  attempts  at  their 
preservation.  It  is  currently  fashionable  to  allege  that  many  of 
these  serve  an  “educational”  purpose.  Perhaps  some  of  them  do. 
Certainly  some  of  them  also  fall  into  the  class  of  idle  curiosities 
that  monopolize  space  and  funds  that  might  better  be  used  for 
other  purposes. 

Even  when  one  leaves  the  white  elephants’  stable,  the  care  and 
feeding  of  possessions  of  more  manageable  dimensions  may  pose 
serious  problems.  Many  institutions  have  more  objects  than  they 
can  exhibit;  more  than  they  can  keep  in  good  order,  or  even  store 
in  decent  and  accessible  manner.  The  essential  first  step  here  is 
to  reduce  needless  duplication.  Identical  objects,  because  they 
belonged  to  different  people,  do  not  warrant  preservation.  There 
is  no  merit  in  ten  identical  iron  pots  because  ten  different  families 
cooked  chowder  in  them.  A second  step  is  to  consider  whether 
objects  have  direct  relevance  to  the  purposes  of  the  institution,  or 
whether  they  would  make  more  sense  elsewhere.  If  the  latter  is 
the  case,  the  sooner  a change  is  made  the  better.  An  object,  no 
matter  how  good  in  itself,  loses  significance  when  isolated  from  its 
kindred. 

Books  appear  to  present  fewer  problems  than  objects  because 
they  can  be  placed  in  neat  rows  on  shelves,  provided  there  are 
any  vacant.  Yet  it  may  be  unwise  to  accept  books,  even  when 
freely  given,  unless  they  are  indubitably  pertinent  to  the  purpose 
of  the  institution.  Unless  catalogued,  they  are  as  good  as  lost, 
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and  cataloguing  takes  more  time  and  money  than  is  always  real- 
ized. The  expense  of  making  a book  ready  for  use  may  exceed  its 
value.  Therefore  every  book  offered  as  a gift  should  be  closely 
scrutinized  before  acceptance,  unless  the  donor  clearly  agrees  that 
the  institution  is  not  obligated  to  keep  it  permanently. 

Any  local  organization  has  an  obvious  and  necessary  interest  in 
books  concerning  the  political,  social,  family,  artistic,  craft,  eco- 
nomic, and  religious  history  of  the  region  that  it  serves;  in  ex- 
amples of  local  printing;  in  works  of  local  authors;  and  in  such 
general  reference  books  as  are  necessary  for  the  study  and  elucid- 
ation of  its  collections.  Association  items,  whose  contents  are  of  no 
pertinence,  and  whose  only  significance  is  that  they  were  owned 
by  a resident  of  the  region,  should  be  examined  with  a critical 
eye.  Any  book  ever  read  by  Benjamin  Franklin  or  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son may  be  of  significance.  The  five  volumes  of  E.  Millicent  Sow- 
erby’s  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  published  by 
the  Library  of  Congress,  are  more  than  a work  of  antiquarian 
piety;  they  offer  guide  posts  to  the  intricate  development  of  an  ex- 
traordinary mind.  The  remarkably  varied  early  books  of  the  Li- 
brary Company  of  Philadelphia  elucidate  as  nothing  else  could  the 
intellectual  history  of  Philadelphia  in  the  decades  preceding  the 
American  Revolution.  Yet  somebody’s  Uncle  Harry’s  set  of  the 
Waverley  novels  are  of  concern  only  to  his  loving  family.  His 
relations  may  with  propriety  have  cherished  them;  there  is  no 
valid  reason  why  an  institution  should  even  consider  accepting 
them.  Association  items  of  minimal  value  should  stay  in  families, 
or  be  thrown  away;  they  should  not  turn  a historical  institution 
into  a community  grandma’s  attic. 

Irrelevancies  occur  in  libraries  partly  because  of  sentimental- 
ists who  cannot  bear  to  part  with  anything,  but  also  because  of 
the  insatiable  appetite  of  scholars.  On  the  latter  score  Professor 
Paul  H.  Buck,  Director  of  the  Harvard  University  Library,  re- 
cently observed  with  some  asperity: 

The  historian  has  been  successful  in  gaining  to  a remarkable 
extent  what  he  most  needed — something  both  costly  in 
money  and  trying  on  the  nerves  of  many  groups — that  is, 
access  to  the  records  of  the  past.  Here  the  appetite  of  the 
scholar  has  been  insatiable.  Catering  to  his  needs  (real  or 
fancied)  is  like  throwing  peanuts  to  pigeons,  or  shoveling 
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corn  to  swine.  There  was  a time  when  the  historian  had  to 

collect  his  own  material.5 

As  an  example  of  the  detail  that  can  be  achieved  by  a cultural 
anthropologist,  I quote  from  a recent  Harvard  monograph,  Three 
Navaho  Households.  A comparative  study  in  small  group  culture ,6 
in  which  all  the  possessions  in  these  three  1946  households  were 
meticulously  inventoried.  Under  the  heading  of  “Communications” 
there  were  found  in  all  three:  bills  (from  traders),  calendars  with 
religious  pictures,  postcards,  greeting  cards,  allotment  and  stock 
brand  papers,  envelopes,  letters,  paper,  miscellaneous  pictures,  re- 
ligious pictures,  photographic  prints,  and  ration  books.  A and  B, 
but  not  C,  had  calendars  with  pictures  (presumably  other  than 
religious),  deer  hunting  licenses  (out  of  date),  pictures  cut  out 
and  pasted  on  cardboard,  and  writing  tablets.  B and  C,  but  not  A, 
had  pamphlets  of  the  New  Mexico  Wool  Growers  Association. 
Each  household  had  certain  individual  treasures,  such  as  a Gideon 
Bible,  a Spanish  almanac,  a back  number  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  and  a packet  of  views  of  Salt  Lake  City.  The  author  of 
this  study  did  collect  his  own  material,  for  certainly  no  librarian 
could,  or  would,  have  helped  him.  Yet  I have  seen  in  Essex  County 
institutions  uncatalogued  messes  that  were  hardly  superior  to 
such  Navaho  treasures. 

I am  profoundly  grateful  to  all  the  two-legged  Massachusetts 
pack  rats  who  saved  so  much  through  their  acquisitiveness.  Yet 
the  time  has  come  when  their  heirs  must  unremittingly  try  to 
make  some  order  and  sense  out  of  their  inheritance.  This  is  dusty, 
dirty,  hard  work.  It  is  not  glamorous.  It  takes  time,  it  takes  people, 
money,  space,  but  it  cannot  be  avoided  if  an  institution  is  to  meet 
its  obligation  to  learning. 

Twenty-six  years  ago  last  November,  when  I joined  the  staff 
of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Salem,  that  institution  resembled  a 
chess  board  equipped  with  double  the  requisite  number  of  chess 
men.  One  seemed  checkmated  at  the  start  because  there  was  not 
a vacant  square  for  the  first  move.  In  my  first  week  I was  so  de- 
pressed at  finding  in  a storage  case  a bag  of  golf  clubs  and  Some- 
s' “The  Historian,  the  Librarian  and  the  Businessman,”  Eleutherian 
Mills  Historical  Library,  A Record  of  its  Dedication  on  7 October  1961 
(Greenville,  Delaware,  1961),  pp.  9-14. 

6.  John  M.  Roberts  in  Papers  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  American 
Archaeology  and  Ethnology,  Harvard  University,  XL,  3 (1951). 
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body’s  old  muff — neither  of  which  seemed  to  have  any  obvious 
connection  with  maritime  history,  ethnology,  or  natural  history — 
that  I nearly  quit  on  the  spot.  My  wife  talked  me  out  of  it,  and 
for  the  next  half  dozen  years  Ernest  Dodge  and  I plodded  along, 
he  on  ethnology  and  I on  maritime  history,  trying  to  bring  some 
order  out  of  chaos.  Eventually  results  began  to  show.  During  the 
past  decade,  under  his  skilful  guidance,  the  Peabody  Museum  has 
become  one  of  the  best  equipped  institutions  of  its  size,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  pleasantest  places  in  New  England  to  work.  But  it 
took  a quarter  of  a century  to  do  it.  I emphasize  this  because  it  is 
a process  that  cannot  be  unduly  accelerated.  It  must,  however,  be 
steady  and  continuous;  otherwise  momentum  is  lost  and  the 
jungle  will  creep  back. 

I first  visited  the  Essex  Institute  in  1 9 1 1 , at  the  age  of  six,  in 
the  company  of  my  grandmother,  who  was  wearing  a new  spring 
hat,  covered  with  artificial  violets.  My  chief  recollection  is  of  my 
grandmother’s  annoyance  when,  on  the  Institute  doorstep,  a bird 
dive-bombed,  scoring  a direct  hit  on  the  violets.  When  I returned 
twenty-five  years  later,  the  main  buildings  of  the  Essex  Institute 
seemed  as  completely  checkmated  as  those  of  the  Peabody  Museum 
across  the  way.  The  then  recent  restoration  and  furnishing  of  the 
Pingree  House  was  a first  step  toward  the  handsome  presentation 
of  the  Institute’s  collections.  Improvements  at  the  Peirce-Nichols 
House;  the  purchase  of  the  Andrew-Safford  House;  the  recent 
moving,  restoration  and  furnishing  of  the  Crowinshield-Bentley 
House,  have  provided  a first-rate  picture  of  Salem  life  and  decora- 
tive arts  in  the  eighteenth  and  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth 
centuries.  With  able  additions  to  the  museum  and  library  staffs, 
much  has  been  accomplished  behind  scenes  in  recent  years.  The 
other  day  when  I went  through  the  fireproof  book  stack  for  the 
first  time  in  some  years,  I noted  at  once  the  signs  of  careful  work 
by  the  library  staff.  The  manuscripts  and  the  rarest  books  were  in 
far  better  condition  than  I ever  remembered,  but  there  still  was 
far  too  little  space  for  manoeuvering  in. 

A prudent  householder  hoes  out  his  attic  and  cupboards  before 
tacking  an  ell  onto  his  house.  The  changes  begun  earlier  in  the 
winter  both  in  the  Daland  House  and  Plummer  Hall  are  wise  and 
carefully  planned  steps  that  will  improve  the  use  of  existing  space 
in  the  Essex  Institute.  But  they  are  only  the  first  steps  in  a direc- 
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tion  that  must  soon  require,  among  other  things,  a substantial 
addition  to  the  book  stack  for  the  better  care  and  housing  of  the 
books  and  manuscripts  that  are  the  essential  sources  of  Essex 
County  history.  This  will  be  expensive;  it  will  not  make  the  slight- 
est difference  to  the  casual  visitor,  but  it  is  the  obligation  imposed 
by  the  richness  of  the  collection.  It  is  necessary  repeatedly  to  re- 
affirm that  the  possession  of  such  a collection  requires  not  only 
suitable  space  for  its  housing,  but  the  employment  of  skilled  peo- 
ple, who  are  engaged  week  after  week,  year  after  year,  in  meticu- 
lous work  that  does  not  shoiv.  For  that  matter  even  the  most  im- 
portant manuscripts  do  not  readily  strike  the  eye  of  the  uninformed 
observer.  Gray  cardboard  manuscript  boxes  on  shelves  in  a vault 
are  far  less  dramatic  than  a portrait,  a piece  of  silver,  or  a cigar 
store  Indian.  Yet  without  the  continued  care  of  such  sources,  we 
can  have  no  certain  knowledge  of  our  past.  One  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  years  ago  the  founders  of  the  New-York  Historical  So- 
ciety truthfully  asserted: 

. . . without  the  aid  of  original  records  and  authentic  docu- 
ments, history  will  be  nothing  more  than  a well-combined 

series  of  ingenious  conjectures  and  amusing  fables.7 

To  have  such  records  and  documents  safely  and  securely  housed, 
and  arranged  in  a manner  that  will  facilitate  ready  access  by 
those  who  need  them,  is  the  obligation  imposed  upon  the  Essex 
Institute  by  the  rich  profusion  of  Essex  County  history,  of  which 
it  is  the  chief  among  many  guardians. 

7.  In  a remarkable  '‘Address  to  the  Public,”  published  in  the  New-York 
Herald  of  13  February  1805,  and  reprinted  by  R.  W.  G.  Vail.  Knicker- 
bocker Birthday,  A Sesqui-Centennial  History  of  the  New-York  Historical 
Society , 1804-1954  (New  York,  1954),  PP*  452-456. 
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AMERICAN  MARINE  PAINTER 
PART  ONE 

By  John  Wilmerding 

I 

“Down  to  the  sea  in  ships,”  reads  the  line  from  the  Book  of 
Psalms  inscribed  on  the  bronze  statue  to  the  Gloucester  Fisherman 
that  stands  at  the  head  of  the  harbor.  Forbes’  and  Eastman’s  Town 
and  City  Seals  of  Massachusetts  describes  him  as  “clad  in  oilskins, 
leaning  with  all  his  strength  against  the  wheel  as  he  gazes  toward 
the  open  sea,  as  if  bent  on  guiding  his  ship  through  a north- 
easter.”1 His  dedication  and  perseverance,  even  his  hardbitten 
New  England  stubbornness  describe  the  man  of  Gloucester  whose 
penchant  is  the  sea  and  ships.  The  statue  stands  today  above  a 
smooth,  curving  beach  and  commands  a panoramic  view  of  the 
harbor  and  of  the  ocean  beyond.  Fitz  Hugh  Lane,  as  a native 
Gloucesterman,  must  often  have  sat  or  stood  at  this  same  location, 
looking  out  to  sea  with  a like  intensity  and  devotion.  A mere 
glance  at  the  artist’s  many  sketches  and  oil  paintings  tells  how 
dear  the  subject  was  to  him,  how  familiar  this  scene. 

Although  Lane  did  not  go  “down  to  the  sea  in  ships,”  he  went 
down  to  the  sea  nevertheless.  To  the  residents  of  this  coastal 
Massachusetts  town  the  ocean  and  its  weather  were  powerful 
and  ever-present  forces.  The  sea  was  a friend  who  offered  a liveli- 
hood to  the  citizens  and  an  enemy  who  claimed  those  citizens’ 
lives.  Lane  was  born,  grew  up,  and  largely  lived  close  to  the  sea; 
awareness  of  its  presence  provided  a bond  that  in  his  invalid’s  lone- 
liness he  might  share  with  the  whole  community.  His  early  and 
intimate  knowledge  of  every  mood — tranquil,  melancholy,  raging 
— of  this  mysterious  force  evidently  shaped  his  character;  his  ab- 
sorption in  the  sea  was  to  produce  some  of  America’s  best  marine 
painting  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

1.  Allan  Forbes  and  Ralph  M.  Eastman,  Town  and  City  Seals  of  Massa- 
chusetts (Boston,  1950),  I,  43. 
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The  geography  of  Gloucester  and  the  nearby  coast  can  be 
appealing  to  the  romantic  mind.  Soft,  deep-curved  beaches  alter- 
nate with  high  cliffs  and  ledges,  all  rimmed  with  an  endless 
variety  of  rocks  and  dramatically  emphasized  by  extreme  tidal 
changes.  When  the  tide  is  out,  great  boulders,  darkened  by  erosion 
and  ocean  life,  stand  out  in  their  clarity.  Once  the  eye  has  seen 
these  rocks,  it  knows  their  unique  shapes  and  thereafter  can  al- 
ways recognize  this  coastline  in  photograph  or  painting.  Lane  was 
to  prove,  perhaps  unintentionally,  that  the  mind's  eye  would  never 
forget  a detail  in  this  aspect  of  Gloucester. 

A few  of  the  familiar  landmarks  around  Gloucester  harbor  that 
are  often  found  in  his  work  have  the  additional  flavor  and  fame  of 
history.  It  is  said  that  Fresh  Water  Cove  takes  its  name  from 
Champlain’s  exploratory  trip  of  1607,  when  his  men  in  search 
of  water  put  in  at  the  small  inlet  off  the  main  harbor.  Norman’s 
Woe  Rock  off  Magnolia,  another  subject  that  Lane  often  painted, 
is  the  site  of  the  famous  disaster  which  his  contemporary  Long- 
fellow related  in  The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus. 

The  schooner  was  a common  sight  along  the  coast,  and  the 
name  is  claimed  to  be  native  to  Gloucester.  As  the  story  goes,  the 
word  schooner  was  first  given  to  a vessel  from  a bystander’s  sug- 
gestive exclamation,  “See  how  she  scoons!”  The  first  such  vessel 
was  built  in  Gloucester  in  1713,  and  soon  after  a schooner  appears 
in  the  Gloucester  town  seal.  If  she  and  other  sailing  craft  were 
conspicuous  sights  in  Gloucester  harbor,  so  too  were  the  perma- 
nent landmarks:  Five  and  Ten  Pound  Islands,  whose  names  de- 
rive from  the  purchase  prices  paid  by  the  British  settlers  to  the 
Indians.  The  smaller  island  located  in  the  inner  harbor  is  now 
covered  by  the  Fish  Pier;  the  larger  and  more  famous  Ten  Pound 
Island  occupies  a prominent  position  at  the  center  of  the  outer 
harbor. 

As  for  the  town  itself,  the  shoreline  streets  of  Gloucester  were 
dotted  in  Lane’s  day,  and  still  are,  with  old  gambrel-roofed  houses. 
Other  houses  built  in  the  Federal  style  by  prosperous  sea  cap- 
tains were  destroyed  in  two  great  fires  during  his  lifetime,  in  1831 
and  1864,  this  last  the  year  before  the  artist’s  death.  The  shore- 
fine  was  gradually  changed,  and  to  the  interest  of  posterity,  he 
recorded  such  alterations  as  they  occurred. 
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But  Gloucester,  besides  being  the  oldest  fishing  port  in  Ameri- 
ca and  for  a long  time  probably  the  most  important  of  all  the 
eastern  fishing  centers,  has  been  a colony  for  some  of  this  country’s 
most  celebrated  painters.  Winslow  Homer  and  Maurice  Prender- 
gast  found  the  same  sources  of  inspiration  and  material  here.  The 
traditions  of  over  three  hundred  years  of  struggle  with  the  sea 
became  embedded  in  the  lives  and  loyalties  of  fisherman  and 
artist  alike. 

Fresh  Water  Cove,  Norman’s  Woe  Rock,  Ten  Pound  Island, 
Brace’s  Rock,  Eastern  Point,  Dolliver’s  Neck,  and  Half  Moon 
Beach  are  a few  of  the  names  in  Gloucester’s  permanent  vocabu- 
lary. As  part  of  the  town’s  face  and  personality,  they  must  sur- 
round and  introduce  the  fife  of  her  most  distinguished  artist. 
Fitz  Hugh  Lane  came  to  know  them  in  sixty  years  only  less  well 
than  he  knew  himself.  The  portrait  that  he  left  of  this  second  self 
was  as  thorough  yet  as  intimate  as  can  be  expected  of  any  fife- 
long  friend  or  confidant. 

Under  many  guises  the  sea  was  constantly  in  the  minds  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  events  of  the  early  1800’s, 
into  which  Lane  was  born,  were  auspicious  in  forecasting  the 
tenor  and  direction  of  the  whole  first  half  of  the  century.  Though 
it  was  probably  too  early  in  Lane’s  childhood  to  remember  clearly, 
the  Embargo  Act  of  1808 — so  Pringle,  another  Gloucester  his- 
torian, relates — was  “bitterly  opposed  by  the  town,  in  common 
with  the  maritime  communities  of  New  England.”2  Four  years 
later  the  English  attacked  Sandy  Bay  and  other  points  on  the 
coast,  bringing  an  unwanted  war  to  Gloucester.  As  Oliver  W. 
Larkin  justly  observes,  the  War  of  1812  had  a singular  importance 
for  the  rise  of  marine  painting  in  making  Americans  everywhere 
conscious  of  the  sea.3  Now,  more  than  ever,  Gloucester  was  typi- 
cal in  sensing  the  importance  of  her  seaways. 

By  the  1820’s  the  great  clipper  ships  began  to  appear,  and  later 
packet  ships  sailed  out  of  Salem,  Boston,  New  York,  and  Balti- 
more to  the  Orient  for  the  tea  market.  The  port  of  Gloucester  had 
a share  in  such  ventures,  as  records  of  the  sailings  to  and  from  the 
West  Indies  testify.  The  harbor  that  Lane  knew  was  filled  with 

2.  J.  Pringle,  History  of  the  Town  and  City  of  Gloucester  (Gloucester, 
1892),  p.  96. 

3.  Oliver  Larkin,  Art  and  Life  in  America  (New  York,  1959),  p.  138. 
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vessels  of  every  size,  from  great  brigs  and  three  masters  down  to 
small  pleasure  yachts.  In  painting  these  proud  and  graceful  boats 
the  artist  left  a further  record  of  his  times. 

But  Gloucester  and  her  trade  also  reflected  the  expansiveness 
of  a self-conscious  nation,  for  the  first  time  aware  of  her  re- 
sources and  power.  The  peace  that  followed  the  War  of  1812 
provided  opportunity  for  extending  the  frontiers,  and  for  building 
in  every  quarter,  from  steamships  to  canals.  A golden  moment  had 
arrived,  and  artists  did  not  miss  it.  Americans  suddenly  became 
aware  of  their  country,  discovering  a romantic  beauty  in  the  land 
itself.  For  their  part  artists  turned  freshly  to  nature,  with  the  re- 
sult that  their  documentation  of  America  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury was  unique  in  extent  and  appeal.  Lane’s  work  is  typical  in 
expressing  this  fervent  if  localized  feeling  for  native  surroundings 
and  natural  attractions. 

There  were  further  stimulants  to  this  surge  of  sectional  artis- 
tic activity,  including  the  Romantic  movement  in  literature  and 
the  Transcendentalism  of  Emerson. 

While  Lane  himself  remained  a realist  in  his  approach  to  na- 
ture, his  transcription  of  it  to  canvas  bears  this  mark  of  higher 
reverence  for  the  natural  world.  If  American  nineteenth-century 
Romanticism  had  begun  primarily  as  a literary  movement,  it  soon 
found  a major  artistic  expression  in  the  Hudson  River  School. 
Lane  meanwhile  developed  his  own  brand  of  romantic  realism 
outside  of  any  formal  associations  with  such  schools  of  thought 
or  painting.  His  reward  was  to  be  an  originality  of  expression. 

The  enthusiasms  of  the  age  also  had  roots  in  America’s  increas- 
ing remoteness  from  the  older  traditions  of  European  culture.  The 
specific  result  in  art  of  America’s  inward-turning  was  a parallel 
disenchantment  with  European  notions  of  an  ideal  past.  Not 
only  did  the  American  artist  set  out  to  document  the  scale  and 
wonder  of  the  continent;  he  began  to  live  artistically  in  the  pres- 
ent. Jacksonianism  had  intensified  his  sense  of  the  local  and 
everyday  scene.  America  was  at  last  producing  and  taking  pleas- 
ure in  an  indigenous  culture,  to  whose  maturity  Lane  contributed 
his  own  independent  expression. 

His  artistic  independence  was  in  part  the  providential  result 
of  a love  for  Gloucester  that  discouraged  him  from  traveling  far 
afield,  but  derived  also  from  a crippled  condition  that  restrained 
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him  more  arbitrarily.  His  art  was  a product  of  several  diverse 
strains  that  had  appeared  in  the  American  landscape  tradition. 
The  self-trained  “primitivist”  painters  were  noted  for  their  strong 
decorative  patterns  of  composition  in  which  their  small  technical 
skill  prevented  them  from  giving  much  attention  to  modeling, 
spatial  perspective,  volume,  depth,  or  unification.  What  these 
artists  tried  to  catch  were  the  salient  features  of  an  object  or  figure 
in  a conceptual  image,  with  little  feeling  for  naturalism  or  illusion- 
ism.  Such  a feeling  for  design,  a selectivity  of  objects,  and  a 
flattening  of  volumes  are  occasionally  marked  in  Lane’s  work.  Be- 
cause he  had  no  formal  training,  these  characteristics  are  especially 
to  be  found  in  his  earlier  oils. 

His  style  also  partook  of  the  romantic  attitudes  of  the  Hudson 
River  group.  Cole,  Durand,  and  Doughty  in  effect  became  the 
artistic  counterparts  of  Bryant,  Emerson,  and  Thoreau  in  extoll- 
ing the  American  wilds.  The  publication  in  1838  of  William 
Henry  Bartlett’s  popular  “Views”  of  American  landscape  added 
its  special  impact  in  the  panoramic  style  of  painting.4  His  two 
volumes  contained  a variety  of  small  engravings  depicting  familiar 
landmarks  and  scenes  primarily  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
country.  Many  of  these  large  sweeping  views  have  a clean  still- 
ness similar  to  Lane’s  work. 

Simply  described,  panoramic  paintings  were  noted  for  their 
large  skies  and  low  horizons,  devices  which  Lane  often  incor- 
porated to  full  advantage  in  his  own  work.  The  panorama  itself 
as  a mode  of  pictorial  display  began  early  in  the  century,  partly 
in  an  educational,  partly  in  an  illustrative  capacity.  Artists  like 
John  Vanderlyn,  Charles  Willson  Peale,  Robert  Fulton,  and  John 
Trumbull  in  the  first  decades  of  the  1800’s  painted  in  this  novel 
form,  sometimes  for  a rotunda  or  a long  continuous  wall  area, 
or  even  stretches  of  canvas  on  rollers  which  could  be  unrolled  by 
sections  for  viewing.  The  topographical  value  in  recording  details 
of  a particular  area,  view,  or  landmark  is  obvious.  Later,  of  course, 
the  more  romantic  landscapists  like  Cole  found  the  panoramic 
format  especially  adaptable  in  representing  large  expanses  of 
scenery. 

In  a few  of  Bartlett’s  views  there  are  striking  affinities  to  Lane’s 

4.  American  Scenery,  from  drawings  by  W.  H.  Bartlett,  in  two  volumes, 
George  Virtue,  London,  1838. 
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style  in  arrangement  and  lighting,  which  strongly  suggest  that 
Lane  saw  these  or  similar  engravings  while  working  in  Boston  at 
this  time.  Sundry  views  of  Maine,  New  York,  and  Baltimore  re- 
flect the  current  romantic  mood  towards  native  scenery  and  in- 
terest in  purely  topographical  illustration.  These  artists  were  dis- 
tinctly aware  of  the  peculiarities  of  American  light  and  atmos- 
phere, as  was  Lane,  and  they  duly  endeavored  to  capture  its  fresh- 
ness. 

This  pristine,  primeval  world  with  its  strange  enchantment 
brought  to  the  surface  all  an  artist’s  tenderness.  His  work  suc- 
ceeded by  its  humility  of  approach  and  lack  of  pretension.  The 
generation  of  artists  in  the  1840’s  copied  what  it  liked  as  best  it 
could,  generally  without  ornate  display  or  sentimentalism.  The 
romantic  attitude  flourished  until  well  after  Lane’s  death  in  the 
middle  of  the  century,  influencing  many  as  it  proceeded. 

American  art  of  Lane’s  period  long  has  been  inadequately  ex- 
plored. After  the  Hudson  River  School  and  the  phenomenon  of 
landscape  painting,  the  more  casual  histories  usually  turn  to  the 
names  of  Ryder,  Homer,  and  Eakins,  who  become  important  only 
after  Lane’s  lifetime.  As  recent  writers  have  justly  pointed  out, 
Lane  and  the  contemporary  artist  closest  to  him,  Martin  Johnson 
Heade,  belong  to  a long-forgotten  group.  For  a variety  of  reasons 
the  artist  seldom  reached  more  than  a low  position  in  American 
society.  Americans  commonly  considered  art  impractical,  associat- 
ing it  with  luxury  and  extravagance.  A demand  gradually  arose 
for  portrait  painting,  but  portraits  were  appreciated  as  likenesses 
rather  than  for  any  aesthetic  qualities.  John  Baur  has  suggested 
that  this  humble  position  of  many  artists  and  the  relative  lack  of 
recognition  accorded  Lane  may  partially  be  explained  by  “a  re- 
markable cohesion  and  unity  of  thought  in  art  criticism  between 
1815  and  1865.”5  Yet  the  artist  was  never  fully  out  of  work  dur- 
ing this  period;  if  he  could  not  sell  a painting,  he  could  usually 
find  opportunities  for  selling  lithograph  subscriptions,  illustrating 
books  or  filling  other  commissions. 

To  stimulate  the  landscape  artist  further,  the  “gift  book”  now 
made  its  acclaimed  and  well-received  arrival,  offering  the  artist 
a chance  to  publish  reproductions  of  his  work  through  a popular 

5.  J.  Baur,  Introduction  to  the  Karolik  Collection  of  American  Paint- 
ings (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1949),  xvi. 
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medium.  It  is  unknown  whether  Lane  was  ever  afforded  the  pub- 
licity of  these  entertaining  little  periodicals,  but  he  took  advan- 
tage of  illustrating  music  sheets  and  trade  cards  and  later  of  pub- 
lishing topographical  landscape  views  in  lithographic  series. 

In  sum,  the  fresh  scope  of  artists  of  the  Jacksonian  era  bore  fruit 
in  the  subject  matter  and  treatment  of  art.  There  was  a decline  in 
the  primacy,  although  not  in  the  quantity,  of  portraiture,  which 
had  been  the  dominant  subject  to  the  generations  preceding  the 
1830  s.  Now  the  landscape  and  the  marine  came  into  their  own. 

All  these  developments  had  a happy  effect  on  the  critical  and 
buying  public.  Because  art  was  familiar  and  accessible,  people 
could  possess  and  enjoy  works  of  art  with  far  less  qualm  or  hesi- 
tation. Artists  forsook  the  pagan  and  Biblical  landscapes  of  the 
idealized  past  for  interests  more  immediate  to  home.  The  result 
was  a decline  in  historical  painting  and  the  emergence  of  a fresh, 
contemporary  realism.  At  the  fore  of  the  landscape  artists  were 
Lane  and  Martin  Johnson  Heade,  whose  art  carried  to  a creative 
fulfillment  this  motion  towards  realism.  Independent  though  they 
were,  a close  romantic  affinity  existed  between  their  work  and  that 
of  the  Hudson  River  group.  Taken  alone,  Lane  and  Heade  shared 
m common  an  intensity  of  observation,  a truth  to  subject,  and 
sense  of  structure  and  design. 

Other  strains  appearing  in  Lane’s  art  are  traceable  to  Dutch 
seascapes,  which  made  an  indirect  impression  on  several  artists 
of  this  generation.  In  a composition  of  wide  scale  such  as  the 
panorama  provided,  the  artist  could  indulge  at  will  in  effects  of 
atmosphere  and  the  play  of  sunlight  and  shadow.  He  might  nar- 
row or  expand  his  scene  without  abandoning  clarity  of  detail,  and 
raise  or  lower  the  standpoint  of  the  beholder  for  intended  depth 
or  breadth.  Notably  clever  with  these  techniques  and  close  to  Lane 
in  this  respect  were  Frederic  E.  Church’s  Cotopaxi , Ecuador , Al- 
fred Bierstadt’s  Bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter , Thomas  Doughty’s 
On  the  Banks  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  Heade’s  Storm  over  Nar- 
raganset  Bay.  Alan  Burroughs  has  said,  The  great  period  of  the 
Dutch  landscape  preceded  by  only  a few  generations  the  first 
landscapes  known  to  have  been  produced  in  the  American  Col- 
onies.”6 By  the  early  nineteenth  century  the  effect  on  American 

p.  6IQf.an  Burroughs’  Um*ers  and  Likenesses  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1936), 
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painting  of  the  longstanding  landscape  tradition  of  Holland  is 
clear.  The  techniques  that  American  painters  found  most  ob- 
viously useful  were  the  Dutch  and,  to  a lesser  extent,  the  Belgian 
accomplishments  in  chiaroscuro  effects,  their  use  of  low  horizons, 
attention  to  detail,  and  careful  spatial  organization  on  the  picture 
surface  and  in  depth.  The  landscapes  of  Ruysdael  exemplify  the 
paintings  that  Lane  could  have  studied. 

A first-hand  recollection  by  the  artist  Benjamin  Champney 
bears  this  out:  “I  remember  making  some  copies  from  Claude 
Lorrain,  Joseph  Vernet,  and  a fine  breezy  marine  by  Ruysdael.”7 
Champney  had  worked  for  a while  in  the  same  Boston  lithographic 
firm  as  Lane,  and  the  younger  artist  no  doubt  engaged  in  similar 
pursuits  during  his  training.  European  romanticism  accordingly 
played  an  indirect  role  in  the  sources  of  Lane’s  marine  compo- 
sitions. The  appearance  of  contemporary  French  paintings  in 
this  country  is  marked  by  an  increase  in  sales. 

Sales  records  of  exhibitions  in  New  York  City  in  the  mid- 
x 840’s  indicate  a predominance  of  paintings  from  the  French 
school.  Claude  Lorrain  and  the  French  romantic  seascapist,  Jo- 
seph Vernet,  were  frequently  represented  by  several  marines.  Ver- 
net’s  paintings,  done  in  the  1780*5,  are  melodramatic  and  full  of 
action.  His  marines  were  given  to  low  horizons,  highlights  and 
contrasts  of  shadow,  and  commonly  scaled  down  panoramic  sub- 
jects to  smaller  sizes.  Champney’s  remarks  plainly  suggest  that 
such  paintings  circulated  fully,  at  least  in  the  major  cities  along 
the  east  coast,  after  their  introduction  into  the  United  States. 
Many  critics  have  noted  an  increase  of  French  influence  on  Ameri- 
can artists  throughout  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
it  is  probable  that  Lane  saw  and  studied  these  imports  during  or 
after  his  Boston  apprenticeship. 

This  was  also  a period  when  American  artists  traveled  abroad 
to  further  their  artistic  interests  and  practice.  Many  set  off  on  the 
grand  tour;  Benjamin  West  and  Washington  Allston  had  been 
abroad  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  and  in  the  1820’s  and  1830’s, 
the  period  of  Lane’s  youth,  Cole  and  Morse  followed  their  ex- 
ample. Most  were  concerned  with  studying  and  copying  the  best 
of  the  High  Renaissance  and  the  Baroque  masters,  and  abrupt 

7.  Benjamin  Champney,  Sixty  Years’  Memories  of  Art  and  Artists  (Wo- 
burn, 1900),  p.  19. 
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changes  in  style  or  subject  matter  commonly  took  place  among 
these  sojourning  artists  as  a result.  They  brought  home  with  them 
the  advantages  of  their  study,  and  Allston,  for  one,  developed 
abroad  his  technique  of  color  contrasts  which  Lane  was  to  adopt 
in  his  later  works.  A review  of  this  period  makes  clear  that  ar- 
tists like  Lane  were  able  to  develop  fully  as  independents,  choos- 
ing foreign  sources  of  inspiration  when  they  wished  or  needed, 
mixing  these  sources  with  their  own  internal,  personal  inspira- 
tion, and  arriving  at  an  art  successfully  indigenous  and  of  vivid 
interest. 


II 

The  history  of  Fitz  Hugh  Lane’s  family  properly  goes  back  to  the 
first  settlement  of  Gloucester  in  1623.  Among  the  settlers  listed 
by  Babson  in  his  history  of  Gloucester  are  the  names  of  old  Cape 
Ann  families,  including  that  of  John  Lane.  Fitz  Hugh  was  sepa- 
rated by  five  generations  from  this  first  Lane’s  older  brother  Sam- 
uel, of  whom  he  was  a direct  descendant.  Lanesville,  some  ten 
miles  from  Gloucester  and  founded  shortly  after  it,  took  its  name 
from  this  same  family.  Aside  from  the  founders,  the  only  other 
early  member  of  the  family  about  whom  information  seems  to 
exist  is  James  Lane,  a grand  nephew  of  the  first  John  and  master 
of  a fishing  schooner  lost  on  a voyage  to  the  Grand  Banks  in  1703. 
Babson ’s  history  also  includes  sections  from  a diary  kept  by  a 
Reverend  Samuel  Chandler  who  came  to  Gloucester  in  the  mid- 
eighteenth century.  He  often  mentions  Lanes  during  this  period 
of  the  1750’s,  recording,  for  instance,  occasional  visits  to  sick 
members  of  the  Lane  family  and  various  day-to-day  encounters 
with  them  in  the  community. 

The  name  of  the  artist’s  grandfather  was  Stephen.  Fitz  Hugh’s 
father,  Jonathan  Dennison  Lane,  was  a sailmaker  in  Gloucester; 
his  mother,  the  former  Sarah  Ring  Haskell,  was  known  to  the 
family  as  Sally.  Including  the  future  painter,  there  were  four 
children.  The  oldest,  Edward,  was  born  5 November,  1802,  and 
married  twice.  One  of  his  children  and  nephew  to  Fitz  Hugh, 
Edward  H.  Lane,  Jr.,  fought  for  four  years  in  the  Civil  War.  The 
other  son  by  Edward’s  second  wife,  Eunice  Norwood,  was  named 
Fitz  Henry  Lane  after  his  illustrious  uncle,  with  whom  he  has 
since  been  mistakenly  confused.  There  were  two  daughters  also, 
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each  named  after  her  mother.  The  first  Sarah  Ann,  whose  birth 
was  recorded  28  July,  1806,  died  two  years  later.  A younger  sis- 
ter born  22  December,  1809  was  given  the  same  name,  and  later 
married  Ignatius  Winter.  Both  Mrs.  Winter  and  her  brother  Ed- 
ward Lane  survived  Fitz  Hugh’s  death  in  1865. 

Although  little  else  is  known  about  the  financial  or  social  cir- 
cumstances of  his  immediate  family,  it  seems  safe  to  say  that  his 
father  was  of  adequate  or  moderate  means.  The  family  could  at 
least  claim,  for  what  that  was  worth,  roots  in  the  first  English 
settlements  of  the  town.  In  the  Vital  Records  of  Gloucester  Fitz 
Hugh’s  birth  is  listed  as  19  December  1804.  He  was  born  in  the 
second  house  on  Middle  Street,  west  of  one  owned  by  Dr.  A.  S. 
Garland.  The  child  was  christened  Nathaniel  Rogers  on  17  March 
1805,  but  disliking  his  name,  he  had  it  changed  to  Fitz  Hugh  as 
soon  as  he  was  able.  Apparently  during  the  summer  of  1806  when 
he  was  not  yet  two  years  old,  he  became  paralyzed.  He  was  to 
keep  this  physical  handicap  for  life.  Babson’s  History  gives  the 
only  explanatory  details:  “At  the  age  of  eighteen  months,  while 
playing  in  the  yard  or  garden  of  his  father,  he  ate  some  of  the 
seeds  of  the  apple-peru;  and  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  the 
use  of  his  lower  limbs  in  consequence,  owing  to  late  and  un- 
skilled medical  treatment.”8 

The  apple  of  Peru  is  our  tomato,  a highly  unlikely  cause  of  his 
misfortune;  he  probably  had  infantile  paralysis,  a disease  un- 
identified in  the  early  nineteenth  century.  As  far  as  it  goes,  how- 
ever, Babson’s  account  may  be  taken  as  accurate,  since  Lane  was 
alive  when  Babson  wrote  it,  and  helped  prepare  the  book  for 
publication.  As  a consequence  of  this  childhood  incapacitation,  he 
was  forced  to  use  crutches  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Newspaper 
articles  note  that  although  he  grew  to  ordinary  stature,  his  legs 
were  useless.  Most  normal  pursuits  were  closed  to  him,  and  one 
can  only  imagine  his  long  search  for  an  occupation. 

It  is  neverthless  clear  that  he  remained  energetic;  he  was,  for 
example,  an  eager  traveler.  His  personal  reconciliation  seems  to 
have  been  in  the  direction  of  a self-dependent,  almost  mystical 
romanticism.  While  his  Gloucester  environment  gave  him  an  in- 
tense love  of  nature  and  natural  forces,  his  art  is  notable  also  for 
its  serenity  and  realism. 

8.  J.  J.  Babson,  History  of  Gloucester , Cape  Ann , Including  the  Town 
of  Rockport  (Gloucester,  i860),  p.  258. 
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He  attended  the  Gloucester  Common  School,  where  he  pre- 
sumably participated  in  the  normal  academic  curriculum  of  the 
time.  His  father  died  on  19  November,  1816  when  the  boy  was 
twelve.  Through  this  loss  and  because  he  was  cut  off  from  the 
usual  activities  of  his  contemporaries,  he  began  to  cultivate  an 
early  talent  for  drawing  and  painting  by  sketching  local  scenes. 
In  an  undated  and  untitled  article  among  the  files  of  newspaper 
clippings  in  the  Cape  Ann  Scientific,  Literary,  and  Historical 
Association,  Edward  Lane  tersely  remarked  in  retrospect  that  the 
young  Fitz  Hugh  had  made  shoes  for  a time;  “but  after  awhile, 
seeing  that  he  could  draw  better  than  he  could  make  shoes,  he 
went  to  Boston  and  took  lessons  in  drawing  and  painting  and  be- 
came a marine  artist.”9  Somewhere  in  this  period  between  1815 
and  1830  during  Lane’s  late  teens  or  early  twenties,  he  moved 
with  his  family  to  a compact  and  attractive  white  clapboard  house 
still  standing  on  Washington  Street  next  to  the  cemetery.  One  of 
the  larger  rooms  commands  with  its  big  windows  a fine  southern 
exposure;  and,  although  there  is  no  proof,  it  seems  possible  that 
the  promising  amateur  here  set  up  his  first  studio. 

In  any  case,  with  increased  productivity  and  capability  Lane’s 
work  soon  came  to  the  favorable  attention  of  the  Gloucester  litho- 
graph firms,  and  he  was  given  work  in  several  of  these  establish- 
ments. While  he  was  at  one  of  them,  Clegg  and  Dodge  on  Sea 
Street,  W.  E.  P.  Rogers,  a local  lithographer  of  some  repute,  show- 
ed Lane’s  drawings  to  William  S.  Pendleton  who  owned  the 
widely  known  firm  in  Boston.  Impressed  with  what  he  saw, 
Pendleton  offered  Lane  a job.  He  promptly  accepted  the  appren- 
ticeship and  in  1832  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  moved  to  Boston, 
his  first  and  probably  single  prolonged  excursion  away  from 
Gloucester. 

During  this  period  of  his  only  formal  instruction  and  experi- 
mentation, a time  of  indubitable  excitement  and  promise  for  the 
young  draughtsman,  his  taste  and  ability  gradually  but  markedly 
matured.  Pendleton’s  at  this  moment  was  in  the  process  of  rapidly 
developing  lithographic  techniques.  By  employing  a number  of 
Europeans  the  firm  sought  to  put  its  plant  in  successful  operation 
through  acquiring  the  basic  knowledge  of  lithography  from  its 

9.  The  Cape  Ann  Scientific,  Literary,  and  Historical  Association  here- 
after to  be  referred  to  also  as  Cape  Ann  Historical  Association  or  CASLHA. 
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German  sources.  The  medium  was  scarcely  twenty-five  years  old, 
but  was  already  producing  diversified  material  of  high  quality; 
within  a few  more  years  color  lithography  was  to  appear.  American 
artists  now  saw  a new  means  of  picturing  their  surroundings 
quickly  and  easily.  When  Lane  arrived  at  Pendleton’s,  the  firm 
already  had  a well  established  reputation,  having  put  on  stone 
Stuart’s  famous  portrait  series  of  the  first  five  Presidents  under 
the  far-reaching  title  of  “The  Five  Kings.”  But  the  shop  also  had 
a significant  European  aspect  in  its  welcome  to  a number  of  for- 
eign artists  who  were  able  to  contribute  to  the  training  in  this 
medium  of  the  younger,  less  experienced  Americans.  Lane’s  ap- 
prenticeship took  place  here  at  a most  promising  moment.  He 
must  have  traveled  back  and  forth  between  Boston  and  Gloucester 
during  these  years,  for  the  Gloucester  Telegraph  several  times 
mentions  that  he  was  proceeding  with  subcriptions  for  lithographs 
depicting  views  of  the  town.  Notices  about  his  work  appeared 
15  August,  1835  and  19  December,  1835;  and  in  the  16  Novem- 
ber, 1836  edition  the  editor  prophetically,  if  condescendingly, 
predicted  of  Mr.  Lane  “that  he  will  some  day  become  a distinguish- 
ed artist.” 

After  a few  years  under  Pendleton,  Lane  met  Thomas  Moore 
who  succeeded  Pendleton  in  the  firm  and  later  invited  Lane  to 
join  him  in  the  new  publishing  association  of  Keith  and  Moore. 
Benjamin  Champney,  who  later  became  an  apprentice  in  the 
same  firm,  wrote  in  his  Memories : “Fitz  Hugh  Lane,  afterwards 
well-known  as  a marine  painter,  did  most  of  the  views,  hotels, 
etc.  He  was  very  accurate  in  his  drawing,  understood  perspective 
and  naval  architecture  perfectly,  as  well  as  the  handling  of  vessels, 
and  was  a good,  all-round  draughtsman.”10 

Since  Lane  kept  no  diary,  and  few  of  his  letters  have  been 
preserved,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  what  his  responses  might 
have  been  to  the  contemporary  burst  of  ideas  in  Boston  and  New 
England.  Emerson  was  surely  nearby  while  Lane  was  studying 
and  practicing  painting  under  Pendleton,  and  even  visited  Glou- 
cester to  deliver  lectures.  Beyond  this,  however,  any  personal 
contact  between  Lane  and  local  literary  figures  is  unknown. 

Sometime  in  1845  with  more  than  ten  years  of  work  and  pro- 
fessional experience  behind  him,  he  collaborated  with  another 


10.  Champney,  p.  10. 
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apprentice  and  aspiring  artist,  John  W.  A.  Scott,  to  form  their 
own  lithographic  firm.  Called  Lane  and  Scott,  the  association 
put  these  two  at  last  in  business  for  themselves;  under  this  sign 
Lane  turned  out  his  most  familiar  and  successful  prints.  In  1849 
Champney  again  took  note:  “That  winter  I took  a studio  in  the 
old  Tremont  Temple  to  paint  pictures  from  my  summer  studies. 
The  rooms  on  the  upper  floor  were  occupied  mostly  by  artists. 
Among  them  were:  John  Pope,  Henley,  and  F.  H.  Lane  of  old 
lithographic  days,  and  now  a marine  painter.”11  The  Boston  Al- 
manac for  1844  listed  Scott’s  address  for  that  year  under  “Litho- 
grapers”  as  28  Joy’s  Building  and  Lane’s  under  “Marine  Painters” 
as  the  same.  The  next  year  they  solidified  their  acquaintance  and 
firmly  established  themselves  for  Lane’s  last  years  in  Boston  at 
16  Tremont  Temple. 

On  4 August,  1848  a notice  in  the  Gloucester  paper  announced 
that  Lane  was  holding  an  exhibition  in  his  studio  on  Elm  Street. 
Since  his  name  and  address  do  not  appear  in  the  Almanac  of 
1 849,  he  most  likely  left  Boston  to  return  to  Gloucester  during  the 
summer  of  1848,  and  not  in  1847  as  ^as  been  previously  thought. 
Scott,  meanwhile,  remained  in  Boston  for  at  least  another  eight 
years,  for  a short  while  longer  at  Tremont  Temple  and  then  on 
his  own  as  a marine  painter. 

These  must  have  been  dramatic  and  lively  years  for  Lane  in 
Boston.  Current  European  and  American  art  was  a valuable 
stimulus,  and  a period  of  training  had  now  given  him  a firm 
grounding.  The  end  of  his  apprenticeship  marked  the  beginning 
of  a well  established  reputation.  He  returned  home  a grown  man 
artistically  and,  at  forty-four,  ready  to  enjoy  over  fifteen  years 
of  prodigous  activitiy.  For  the  most  part  he  had  concentrated  on 
draughtsmanship  during  his  Boston  apprenticeship  and  now  could 
produce  lithographs  with  confidence.  While  these  were  a sub- 
stantial and  lucrative  source  of  income,  he  could  also  execute 
paintings  in  oil  with  full  assurance  and  satisfaction  of  quality. 
These  next  years  would  see  his  best  work. 

Presumably  with  his  aging  mother,  he  moved  on  his  return 
into  a house,  now  razed,  on  Elm  Street,  where  the  Gloucester 
newspapers  record  that  he  set  up  his  studio.  During  these  years 
of  the  1840’s  and  1850’s  he  worked  and  exhibited  almost  with- 

11.  Champney,  p.  99. 
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out  rest.  He  showed  his  paintings  often  in  his  own  studio,  and  as 
his  work  aroused  the  praise  and  admiration  of  his  contemporaries, 
it  was  sold  and  demanded  for  showings  in  Boston,  New  York,  and 
elsewhere.  The  Gloucester  Telegraph  had  given  a few  accounts 
of  Lane’s  achievements  during  the  thirties,  but  now  the  local 
papers  issued  their  announcements  and  compliments  repeatedly. 
On  one  occasion  with  John  J.  Piper,  Lane  described  a local  Fourth 
of  July  celebration  in  Gloucester  for  which  the  artist  had  executed 
the  decorations.  The  article  itself  is  uninteresting  but  mildly  in- 
formative in  indicating  his  versatility  of  artistic  interests. 

Then,  as  if  to  exercise  further  his  versatility  and  curiosity,  he 
began  plans  for  designing  and  constructing  his  own  house.  He 
chose  Duncan’s  Point  as  its  site  from  which  he  had  a broad,  sweep- 
ing view  of  the  town  and  harbor.  Not  only  was  the  location  one  of 
the  most  commanding,  and  thus  particularly  advantageous  to  the 
artist,  but  it  was  also  historically  significant,  “for  here  it  was  said 
the  beacons  were  lighted  that  celebrated  the  news  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  in  1776.”12 

Built  of  granite  it  is  one  of  only  seven  like  it  on  the  whole  of 
Cape  Ann,  which  is  a curious  fact  considering  the  relatively  easy 
availability  of  granite  in  New  England.  Since  the  house  once 
served  as  a jail,  it  is  still  remembered  by  some  as  the  “Old  Stone 
Jug.”  Lane  completed  the  house  late  in  1849  in  conjunction  with 
his  brother-in-law,  Ignatius  Winter,  and  the  two  moved  in  with 
Mrs.  Winter,  Lane’s  sister,  shortly  after  New  Year’s,  1850. 
Whether  the  artist’s  mother  joined  them  is  undetermined. 

Two  unhappy  incidents  followed  shortly  after.  A disagreement 
of  unknown  cause  or  nature,  but  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  send 
Lane  and  Winter  to  law  over  it,  ended  with  Mr.  Winter  and  his 
wife  being  forced  to  quit  the  house.  Then  on  1 9 February,  1853 
Mrs.  Lane,  a widow  for  nearly  forty  years,  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty-five.  Doubly  cut  off  from  his  family  and  probably  embitter- 
ed, Lane  remained  in  his  house  with  a housekeeper. 

Meanwhile,  he  continued  with  his  painting  and  lithographic 
work.  The  house  maintained  an  easily  lighted  studio  with  a 
southeast  exposure  and  a clear  view  of  the  harbor.  Having  spent 
his  days  of  good  weather  out-of-doors  endlessly  sketching  aspects 

12.  Alfred  M.  Brooks,  “The  Fitz  Hugh  Lane  House  in  Gloucester,” 
Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections,  LXXVIII  (July  1942),  281. 
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of  Gloucester  in  pencil,  Lane  returned  to  his  studio  to  prepare 
his  lithographs  and  oils.  In  anticipation  of  the  publication  of  his 
History , Babson  invited  him  to  produce  a series  of  lithographic 
illustrations  of  local  sites  and  landmarks.  At  the  same  time  W.  Y. 
Balch,  a friend  of  Lane  and  native  of  Gloucester,  acted  as  agent 
in  selling  and  distributing  many  of  the  artist’s  works. 

Once  settled  permanently  in  the  stone  house  as  his  center  of 
activities  in  Gloucester,  the  artist  now  made  plans  with  his  close 
friend,  Joseph  L.  Stevens,  Jr.,  to  visit  Maine  in  the  summer. 
Frederic  A.  Sharf  has  given  the  most  extensive  account  of  the 
trips  that  followed  and  of  Stevens’  relationship  to  Lane.13  Probably 
as  early  as  1848  and  almost  regularly  throughout  the  1850’s  they, 
often  with  other  friends  or  relatives,  chartered  a cruising  boat 
for  a few  weeks  in  August.  From  Lane’s  detailed  drawings  of  the 
coastline  and  from  the  explanatory  annotations  that  Stevens  later 
added  it  is  clear  that  they  made  trips  in  1850,  1851,  1852, 
1855,  and  1863.  The  18 55  excursion  was  more  carefully  plan- 
ned and  extended  into  September.  In  the  course  of  these  sum- 
mers, Lane  and  his  friends  extensively  explored  the  area  of 
Penobscot  Bay:  Mount  Desert  and  the  smaller  islands  nearby, 
Somes  Sound,  Blue  Hill,  Owl’s  Head,  Christmas  Cove,  Castine, 
and  Portland. 

Of  this  period  in  Lane’s  life  Mr.  Gene  McCormick  has  per- 
ceptively remarked: 

The  extent  of  these  trips,  the  planning  involved,  the  in- 
conveniences and  discomforts  Lane  may  have  experienced, 
reveal  how  important  he  felt  it  was  for  him  to  go  to  Maine 
in  order  to  capture  the  effects  of  light  and  air.  And  alone 
with  friends,  surrounded  by  an  environment  that  accepted 
him,  he  must  have  enjoyed  these  excursions.  The  extreme 
delicacy  and  graciousness  in  his  drawings  reveal  a sensitivity 
that  would  only  come  out  in  utmost  peace  and  content- 
ment.14 

His  artistic  vision  and  loving  appreciation  of  nature  were  evi- 
dently strong  enough  to  overcome  whatever  limits  his  paralysis 
may  have  imposed.  These  quiet  fishing  hamlets,  such  as  South- 

13.  Frederic  A.  Scharf,  “Fitz  Hugh  Lane:  Visits  to  the  Maine  Coast, 
1848-1855,”  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections  XCVIII  (April  1962), 
111-120. 

14.  Gene  McCormick,  “Fitz  Hugh  Lane,  Gloucester  Artist,  1804-1865,” 
Art  Quarterly,  XV  (1952),  293-294. 
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west  Harbor  once  was,  undoubtedly  had  a special  charm  and 
appeal  for  Lane’s  artistic  eye.  In  the  late  summer  weeks  the 
Maine  water  still  is  colder  than  anywhere  else  along  the  United 
States  coast  and  has  in  stormy  or  clear  weather  an  unmistakable 
steel-blue  color.  The  air  is  comfortably  warm  and  dry  by  day, 
crisp  and  cool  by  night,  and  the  Maine  sky  in  summer  has  a dis- 
tinct clarity  of  its  own.  Most  of  these  qualities  Lane  tried  to 
transpose  to  canvas. 

In  addition  to  traveling  to  Maine  he  also  visited  during  the 
fifties  New  York  and  cities  further  south.  There  are  a few  unsign- 
ed paintings  extant  of  New  York  harbor,  one  dated  1850;  a litho- 
graph of  Baltimore  harbor  dated  1850;  and  undated,  unsigned 
paintings  of  Baltimore  and  Saint  John’s,  Porto  Rico.  In  contrast  to 
the  Maine  paintings,  however,  no  preliminary  sketches  of  these 
places  are  known  to  exist.  Previously,  Lane  had  executed  only  a 
lithograph  of  Washington,  D.  C.  in  1838  that  might  have  suggest- 
ed a trip  of  such  distance,  but  this  was  drawn  by  P.  Anderson  and 
not  by  Lane,  only  put  on  stone  by  him.  The  Baltimore  lithograph, 
in  contrast,  reads  across  its  baseline:  “Sketched  from  nature  by  F. 
H.  Lane,”  thus  supporting  the  belief  that  it  and  its  copy  in  oil  were 
done  on  the  spot  by  the  artist  (Figures  1 and  2).  This  lithographic 
view  is  also  different  from  most  other  Lane  prints  in  that  a New 
York  firm,  Sarony  and  Major,  printed  it.  Further,  both  the  graphic 
and  the  oil  versions  have  an  accuracy  of  representation  that  can 
be  achieved  at  second  hand  only  with  great  difficulty. 

It  is  possible  but  unlikely  that  Lane  worked  from  a daguerreo- 
type; two  dating  from  between  1850  and  1854  in  the  Peale 
Museum  of  Baltimore  show  the  skyline  of  his  print.  There  is  also 
an  aquatint  by  W.  J.  Bennet  dated  1830,  which  is  so  close  to 
Lane’s  composition  that  he  must  have  been  aware  of  the  earlier 
view.  Although  this  was  a popular  subject  for  artists  in  this 
decade,  his  version  has  an  unusual  accuracy  of  perspective  and 
placement  of  buildings  and  monuments.  The  principal  question 
arises  over  his  authorship  of  the  oil  copy.  It  differs  from  the  litho- 
graph only  in  the  number  and  arrangement  of  figures  in  the  fore- 
ground plane.  Whether  a commission  necessitated  certain  re- 
strictions in  one  and  not  the  other  is  unknown;  in  each  the  style 
of  the  whole  retains  his  mark,  and  the  close  correspondence  in 
sizes  must  inevitably  link  them  to  his  hand. 
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The  number  of  paintings  of  New  York  harbor  reinforces  the 
belief  that  he  took  a trip  there,  but  his  oil  painting  of  Saint 
John’s,  Porto  Rico  raises  quandaries  (Figure  3).  Although  it  is 
undated  and  unsigned,  it  too  exhibits  his  special  facility  for  ac- 
curacy, detail,  and  feeling  for  place.  Information  gathered  in  the 
Frick  Art  Reference  Library  on  these  paintings  indicates  that  Sid- 
ney Mason,  a businessman  living  in  Gloucester  and  New  York  and 
trading  in  the  West  Indies,  commissioned  and  owned  a number 
of  Lane  oils,  including  two  New  York  views  as  well  as  the  vista 
of  Saint  John's  harbor.  Lane  was  apparently  closely  affiliated  with 
the  family  through  Mason’s  daughter  Harriet.  In  a letter  to  Lane 
the  girl  profusely  thanked  him  for  a still  life  and  for  his  offer  of 
painting  lessons.  In  return  an  invitation  to  Lane  to  travel  on  the 
Mason  ship  might  have  been  forthcoming.  The  history  of  the 
Porto  Rico  painting  is  significant  in  that  Mr.  Mason  left  it  to  his 
daughter  after  he  died.  It  then  went  to  her  daughter,  a Mrs.  Julien 
James,  and  finally  to  Mrs.  James’  cousin,  the  former  Helen  Mason, 
who  became  Mrs.  John  Rutherford.  Mrs.  Rutherford,  current 
owner  of  several  Lane  works  inherited  from  her  distant  uncle, 
has  noted  that  in  the  Porto  Rican  harbor  scene  the  men  shown  in 
the  foreground  are  logging  mahogany  that  was  floated  from  Mr. 
Mason’s  plantation.  One  of  them  is  wearing  a red  shirt,  which 
becomes  a key  detail  in  the  light  of  Lane’s  frequent  device  of 
adding  small  touches  of  bright  color  to  paintings  of  otherwise  paler 
tonalities.  One  finds,  for  example,  similar  touches  of  red  in  the 
foreground  flowers  or  shirts  of  figures  in  oil  views  of  Gloucester. 

Finally,  one  of  Lane’s  rare  watercolors  portrays  the  Barge  “Age- 
now  with  the  artist’s  own  notation,  ‘laying  in  Gloucester  Harbor 
— bound  for  Surinam,  December  1852.”  This  delicate  sketch,  the 
personal  touches  in  the  Mason  paintings,  Lane’s  obvious  familiar- 
ity with  both  Mason’s  and  other  ships  traveling  to  the  West  Indies, 
and  the  already  recorded  sailing  trips  taken  by  Lane,  all  strongly 
support  a motivation  and  physical  possibility  of  such  a voyage.  The 
paintings  at  issue  are  unmistakably  Lane’s.  The  only  real  ques- 
tion remaining  is  exactly  when  he  went.  The  fact  that  the  paint- 
ings themselves  are  unsigned  or  undated  is  not  important  since  he 
seldom  marked  works  intended  for  close  friends. 

For  Lane  the  decade  of  the  1850’s  was  active  by  any  standard. 
He  had  arrived  at  the  height  of  his  productivity  and  capability, 
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painting  ceaselessly  and  with  sure  skill.  While  critics  will  debate 
the  relative  merits  of  his  different  works  and  periods,  they  concur 
that  these  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  of  his  life  show  his  power  at 
its  fullest. 

In  i860  when  he  was  fifty-six,  he  listed  himself  and  his  stone 
house  on  Locust  Street,  now  Ivy  Court,  under  the  resonant  title 
“Artists”  in  the  then  newly  published  Gloucester  Directory  and 
Almanac.  His  artistic  popularity  prompted  invitations  to  lend  his 
works  to  several  large  and  well  known  art  galleries  outside  the 
periphery  of  Gloucester.  As  early  as  1841  and  1844  he  exhibited 
at  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanics  Association.  Even  be- 
fore he  had  left  Boston  the  Albany  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts  had  made 
him  a member  in  1848  and  in  1850  gave  him  a full  show.  Ex- 
hibits followed  in  the  American  Art  Union  in  New  York  in  1849, 
the  New  England  Art  Union  in  Boston  in  1851,  the  Boston 
Athenaeum  throughout  the  1850’s,  the  Harding  Gallery  in  Bos- 
ton, the  Leonard  Gallery,  and  the  National  Academy  of  Design, 
both  of  New  York,  in  1859.  This  highly  favorable  recognition 
that  was  paid  him  by  his  own  generation  was  ironically  to  be 
eclipsed  and  nearly  extinguished  in  the  century  following  his 
death. 

His  final  years  were  unhappily  marred  by  sporadic  personal 
troubles  with  his  estranged  brother-in-law  Winter.  The  universal 
shadow  of  the  Civil  War  further  darkened  these  years,  and  among 
those  called  into  service  was  Lane’s  nephew  Edward.  Local  calam- 
ity and  personal  disappointment  followed;  in  1864  the  second 
fire  within  thirty  years  burned  most  of  Main  Street  along  the 
Gloucester  waterfront,  destroying  two  hundred  of  Lane’s  litho- 
graphs which  were  on  sale,  and  no  doubt  profitably,  at  J.  S.  E. 
Rogers’  printing  shop.  During  1865  a series  of  epidemics  swept 
the  large  cities  of  the  eastern  United  States,  including  Boston  and 
the  surrounding  areas,  and  in  the  spring  he  fell  ill,  probably  from 
one  of  them.  He  seemed  to  recover  temporarily  during  the  sum- 
mer for  the  local  papers  mention  that  he  had  resumed  his  paint- 
ing. There  were  no  trips  this  year.  His  last  had  been  to  Manchester 
in  the  previous  summer  to  do  some  pencil  sketching  for  a subse- 
quent oil.  Yet  he  still  painted  Gloucester  as  it  existed,  and  one  of 
his  final  finished  oil  paintings  shows  the  shoreline  of  the  town 
with  the  newly  built  Main  Street.  The  houses  constructed  and 
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renovated  after  the  fire  were  of  a different  color,  primarily  reddish, 
and  the  contrast  that  Lane  registered  in  the  details  of  his  painting 
can  be  seen  in  Gloucester  when  viewed  from  the  harbor  to  this 
day. 

The  accounts  in  the  Gloucester  Telegraph  are  a little  more 
explicit  than  usual  in  describing  his  last  days.  Lane  fell  ill  in  his 
house  suddenly  on  the  sixth  of  August,  1865,  a Sunday,  remain- 
ing in  a critical  condition  until  his  death  at  the  age  of  sixty-one 
a week  later.  An  oil  canvas  stood  unfinished  on  the  easel  in  his 
room.  Gloucester  was  suffering  at  that  moment  from  a drought. 
The  paper  further  noted  the  arrival  in  the  harbor  on  the  day  be- 
fore his  death  of  several  pleasure  yachts  that  had  been  cruising 
along  the  coast.  Perhaps  he  saw  them  from  his  sickbed  on  that 
stifling  Sunday.  Funeral  services  were  held  the  following  Tuesday 
at  the  stone  house  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Mountford,  a Unitarian 
clergyman  from  Boston;  he  was  buried  at  Oak  Grove  in  Gloucester. 
A eulogy  of  Lane  signed  “W.”  and  attributed  at  the  time  to  Wil- 
liam Winter  appeared  in  the  Telegraph  shortly  after.  Winter,  a 
native  of  Gloucester,  had  for  some  years  worked  on  the  New  York 
Tribune  and  was  considered  one  of  the  foremost  critics  of  the 
American  press.  Whether  he  was  a relation  of  Ignatius  Winter, 
Lane’s  argumentative  brother-in-law,  remains  conjectural. 

Lane’s  will,  which  is  in  the  Essex  Probate  Court  in  Salem, 
Massachusetts,  reflects  a minimal  concern  for  his  family.  An  ap- 
praisal of  the  estate,  not  inventoried,  put  the  value  at  $4,887.51, 
of  which  Lane  left  nearly  two-thirds  to  his  friend  and  executor, 
Joseph  Stevens,  Jr.,  and  to  Stevens’  family.  He  left  five  hundred 
dollars  to  be  divided  equally  among  a number  of  other  friends, 
and  various  pieces  of  jewelry  for  still  others.  Lane,  of  course, 
never  married,  and  his  neglect  of  his  family  is  revealing.  To  Mrs. 
Mary  B.  Mellen  of  Taunton,  Massachusetts,  a pupil  of  his  who 
had  copied  some  of  his  paintings,  went  a small  sum  of  cash  and 
“my  own  portrait,”  one  of  Lane’s  rare,  small  self-portraits.  He 
left  his  “Picture  of  the  old  fort”  to  the  town  of  Gloucester,  and 
then  ambiguously,  “The  picture  of  my  mother,  I give  to  my  broth- 
er.” Was  this  another  portrait  by  Lane  now  lost?  The  next  line  of 
the  will  is  the  bequest  of  his  own  portrait.  The  true  nature  and 
whereabouts  of  these  objects  are  unfortunately  lost.  Lane  at  least 
left  something  to  his  brother.  Hurt  or  irritated  by  his  sister  and 
her  husband,  he  maintained  his  silence  towards  the  Winters. 
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John  Trask,  a contemporary  of  his  and  native  of  Gloucester, 
recalled  the  artist  for  Emma  Todd  in  a miscellaneous  newspaper 
article  in  the  Cape  Ann  Historical  Association  files.  Lane  was  a 
small  man  according  to  Trask,  five  feet,  four  inches  tall,  no 
doubt  due  to  his  paralysis,  and  weighed  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds.  His  complexion  was  light  and  his  eyes  were  deep- 
set  and  intense.  Trask  further  relates  that  Lane  had  a “nervous, 
quick,  and  dyspeptic”  disposition  and  was  prone  to  moodiness  with 
close  friends.  He  dressed  neatly  and  with  taste.  A more  exact 
idea  may  fortunately  be  had  from  what  is  apparently  the  only  ex- 
tant photograph  of  him.  This  small  picture,  also  among  the  sundry 
clippings  and  curiosities  in  the  Cape  Ann  Historical  Association, 
shows  him  rather  late  in  life  and  dressed  in  the  costume  of  the 
period.  The  high  forehead  and  long  white  hair  combed  out  over 
the  ears  are  reminiscent  of  Stonewall  Jackson.  The  allusion  is 
borne  out  by  the  straight  nose,  the  deep,  curved  lines  in  the 
cheeks,  and  the  strong,  rounded  chin.  Such  clarity  of  features  and 
the  soulful  glance  express  well  the  personality  of  a romantic 
realist,  in  whose  art  one  might  easily  expect  a lonely  persistence. 
Out  of  a life  that  was  for  the  most  part  quiet,  detached,  and 
isolated  came  an  art  of  tranquility,  originality,  and  occasionally, 
sharpness.  In  Lane's  creative  side  are  the  real  intensity  and  con- 
trol of  feeling. 


Ill 

Taken  as  a whole,  Fitz  Hugh  Lane's  work  is  an  endlessly  versa- 
tile and  varied  expression,  which  seems  all  the  more  remarkable 
when  the  range  of  his  artistic  interests  and  accomplishments  is 
reviewed  closely.  His  practice  of  pencil  sketching  around  Glou- 
cester and  the  adjacent  coast  during  childhood  and  youth  became 
an  important  habit,  for  later  he  invariably  made  sound  preliminary 
drawings  from  which  he  could  paint  larger  oils.  These  drawings 
also  remain  as  documents  of  his  art,  considerable  for  appreciation 
in  their  own  right. 

From  his  first  days  in  the  Gloucester  lithographic  shops  to  his 
apprenticeship  in  Boston  and  long  after,  he  familiarized  himself 
with  the  graphic  arts.  His  lithograph  subscriptions  later  kept  him 
financially  sound.  To  Babson's  History  Lane  contributed  two  full 
page  prints  of  Gloucester  houses  extraordinary  for  their  clarity  and 


Fig.  1.  View  of  Baltimore,  from  Federal  Hill. 

Lithograph.  18"  x 21/?." . 

1850.  “Sketched  from  nature  by  F.  H.  Lane.” 

Courtesy,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  M.  and  M.  Karolik  Collection. 


Fig.  2.  View  of  Baltimore. 

Oil  on  canvas.  18/2"  x 28".  Ca.  1850.  Unsigned. 

Courtesy,  Shelburne  Museum,  Inc.,  Shelburne,  Vermont. 


Fig.  3.  Saint  John’s,  Porto  Rico. 

Oil  on  canvas.  36*4  " x 23^4".  Undated  and  unsigned. 
Courtesy,  The  Mariners  Museum,  Newport  News,  Virginia. 


Watercolor.  19 J4"  x 27". 

1830.  After  sketches  by  E.  D.  Knight. 

Courtesy,  the  Cape  Ann  Scientific,  Literary,  and  Historical  Association,  Glouces 


Fig.  5.  Three  Master  on  the  Gloucester  Railways. 

Oil  on  canvas.  39*4"  x 59*4".  1855.  Unsigned. 

Courtesy,  the  Gape  Ann  Scientific,  Literary,  and  Historical  Association,  Gloucester. 


Fig.  6.  Moonlight  on  a Bay. 

Oil  on  canvas.  13"  x 20*4".  Undated  and  unsigned. 
Courtesy,  Shelburne  Museum,  Inc.,  Shelburne,  Vermont. 


Fig.  7.  Yacht  “Northern  Light”  in  Boston  Harbor. 

Oil  on  canvas.  1834"  x 26". 

1845.  “From  a sketch  by  Robert  Salmon.” 

The  Shelburne  Museum,  Shelburne,  Vermont. 

Courtesy,  Shelburne  Museum,  Inc.,  Shelburne,  Vermont. 
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firmness  of  detail,  plus  several  smaller  cuts  illustrating  other  local 
landmarks  and  parts  of  ships’  rigging  or  types  of  sails — matters 
to  which  the  artist  was  close. 

For  larger  works  he  painted  several  watercolors  which  are 
interesting  in  their  scarcity  although  less  successful  when  com- 
pared to  the  remainder  of  his  painting.  Of  the  very  few  known 
at  present  one  has  been  reproduced  in  the  April  1943  issue  of 
the  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections  showing  the  burning  of 
the  packet  ship  Boston  (Figure  4).  The  vessel  had  been  under  the 
command  of  Harvey  Coffin  Mackay  of  Gloucester  and  had  ap- 
parently set  sail  with  a cargo  of  cotton  from  Gloucester  for 
Charleston  en  route  to  Liverpool.  Somewhere  at  sea  on  26  May, 
1830  she  had  been  struck  by  lightning  in  a storm,  and  quickly 
burned  and  sank.  Of  those  escaping,  the  First  Officer,  Elias 
David  Knight,  had  made  a sketch  of  the  disaster,  and  it  was  from 
this,  later  furnished  Lane,  that  the  watercolor  was  conceived.  A 
letter  written  by  Knight  and  dated  “Boston,  August  15,  1869”  is 
in  the  Cape  Ann  Historical  Association  along  with  Lane’s  painting. 
After  describing  the  experience,  Knight  goes  on  to  recall  that 

the  picture  (a  watercolor  20"  x 28")  was  drawn  the  same 
year  by  Mr.  Lane  (Fitz  Hugh  Lane,  1804-1865,  well- 
known  Gloucester  artist)  from  a sketch  I (Captain  Knight) 
made  soon  after  the  disaster,  aided  by  one  of  the  passengers, 
Charles  Osgood,  Esq.,  afterward  a distinguished  painter  (of 
Salem).  Mr.  Lane  had  made  no  pretension  of  course  at 
this  time  as  an  artist  and  probably  had  received  no  instruc- 
tion. 

This  places  the  watercolor  among  the  artist’s  earliest  known 
works.  Of  course  he  was  somewhat  bound  to  Knight’s  drawing, 
but  the  painting  is  significant  in  anticipating  Lane’s  curiosity  and 
his  ability  occasionally  to  derive  his  work  from  others.  Notable 
in  the  composition  are  the  strong  contrasts  of  value  and  a certain 
drama  in  the  striking  diagonals  of  the  leaping  flames  and  tor- 
mented seas.  Its  naive  charm  makes  it  an  unusual  document 
among  his  more  familiar  and  facile  oils. 

Also  in  Gloucester  is  the  1852  watercolor  portrait  of  the  Barge 
‘Agenosa”  bound  for  Surinam.  This  second,  small  watercolor 
sketch  shows  the  ship  with  a certain  stiffness  but  decided  accur- 
acy. In  its  delicate,  careful  way,  and  bright,  thin  colors  the  paint- 
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ing  indicates  that  Lane  was  more  the  master  of  oil  and  that  the 
confining  realism  which  he  sought  was  not  so  adaptable  to  water- 
color.  He  has  not  permitted  himself  the  common  freedom  of  the 
watercolor  medium  here,  and  the  intended  result  is  a brief 
sketch  in  color. 

Still  a third  watercolor  is  even  more  interesting  because  it  is 
painted  over  a vague  pencil  sketch  of  Castine.  From  this  small 
scale  panoramic  view  on  two  joined  sheets,  now  in  the  Karolik 
Collection  at  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  an  oil  painting 
followed.  The  watercolor  has  Lane’s  familiar  translucent  qualities, 
created  in  this  case  by  a combination  of  heavy  and  thin  washes. 
He  has  limited  his  range  of  colors  to  dark  greens,  browns,  and 
grays,  while  leaving  the  white  of  the  page  to  define  the  water. 
Trees,  grass,  and  rocks  are  the  only  masses  filled  in;  the  distance 
emerges  through  a selective  accumulation  of  details.  This  com- 
bination of  pencil  drawing  and  watercolor  is  unique  among  Lane’s 
known  works. 

In  Gloucester,  too,  at  the  Historical  Association  is  a large  oil 
painting  executed  as  a poster-sign  and  called  Three  Master  on  the 
Gloucester  Railways  (Figure  5).  This  was  done  in  1855  to  hang 
over  the  paint  shop  of  John  Frank  in  Gloucester,  and  was  one  of 
a number  of  such  signs  painted  by  Lane  after  his  return  from 
Boston.  Since  many  remained  outside  for  long  periods  in  a purely 
advertising  capacity,  their  value  as  art  apparently  went  unnoticed, 
and  no  others  are  known  to  have  lasted  or  been  saved. 

The  Three  Master  on  the.  Gloucester  Railways , however,  is  in 
remarkably  good  condition  and  exhibits  both  understanding  and 
command  of  the  problems  involved  in  this  type  of  work.  Being 
a large  scale  effort  to  be  seen  from  below  and  at  a distance,  the 
composition  is  basically  simple  in  design  yet  amazingly  accurate 
in  its  representation  of  the  component  parts.  The  buildings  are 
treated  as  essentially  plain  surfaces,  and  Lane  builds  up  their 
volumes  in  a rather  primitivist  fashion  by  means  of  adjacent 
flat  color  areas  contrasted  to  each  other.  The  two  ships  on  the 
ways  at  the  center  of  the  canvas  are  viewed  from  directly  aft,  and 
Lane’s  choice  of  this  vantage  point  indicates  great  sensibility  for 
its  potential  power  on  the  beholder.  Through  small,  careful  high- 
lights of  the  contours  and  the  diagonals  of  the  buildings’  edges  he 
manages  to  suggest  effectively  the  necessary  depth  and  spatial 
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recession.  He  has  drawn  the  observer’s  attention  directly  to  the 
center  both  by  placing  the  large  dominating  hulls  there  and  by 
setting  them  off  in  dark  color  or  shadow  against  the  lighter 
buildings  on  either  side. 

The  picture  is  not  without  its  subtle  variations,  which  relieve 
it  from  any  conceivable  monotony.  Aside  from  the  details  them- 
selves larger  accents  also  draw  attention.  Such,  for  example,  is 
the  smaller  boat  at  the  left  listing  on  its  side,  its  masts  directing 
the  eye  upwards  and  inwards  while  activating  the  design  in  its 
contrast  with  the  principal  upright  masts  at  the  center.  But  what  is 
perhaps  most  remarkable  is  the  way  in  which  Lane  has  silhouetted 
the  rigging  and  spars  of  the  three  master  against  the  sky.  This 
further  suggests  space  as  well  as  exhibits  his  expert  craftsmanship 
in  reproducing  the  intricacies  of  ship’s  parts.  There  is  an  aesthetic 
pleasure  too  in  following  the  masterly  play  of  near  parallel  lines 
and  diagonals  made  by  the  yards  and  stays  as  they  rise  to  a 
point  in  the  sky. 

The  fact  that  the  Three  Master  was  executed  for  a specific  re- 
quest casts  an  important  light  on  Lane’s  artistic  career.  Through- 
out these  early  decades  of  the  century,  artists  were  often 
commissioned  to  paint  special  projects.  This  significantly  colored 
the  artistic  environment  in  which  he  was  reared,  particularly 
during  his  formative  years  in  Boston.  Artists  like  Lane  and  Robert 
Salmon  were  frequently  invited  to  paint  set  views  of  shipping, 
harbors,  or  individual  boats.  An  examination  of  Salmon’s  work, 
for  instance,  shows  an  astonishing  number  of  paintings  created 
precisely  on  such  commissions. 

The  source  of  income  that  was  provided  by  work  of  this  kind 
is  evident.  The  only  restrictions  were  those  few  prerequisites  of 
composition  or  detail  imposed  on  the  artist  by  his  patrons.  As  a 
result,  in  some  of  Lane’s  pure  ship  portraits  and  views  of  Boston 
and  New  York  harbors  the  style  may  seem  unnaturally  cramped  or 
the  composition  unnecessarily  crowded.  The  artist  still  faithfully 
reproduced  what  was  asked  in  his  own  unmistakable  style;  only 
in  some  instances  the  familiar  stillness  and  expansive  freedom  had 
to  be  partially  subdued. 

In  addition  to  painting  and  drawing  of  one  kind  or  another, 
Lane  also  turned  his  ingenuity  to  architecture,  of  which  the 
planning  and  building  of  his  own  house  still  stands  as  an  example. 
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This  is  worth  some  mention  if  only  because  it  offers  an  obviously 
different  expression  of  the  artist’s  personality.  The  dark  granite 
that  was  chosen  for  the  house  stands  out  among  the  neighboring 
wooden  structures,  and  suggests  in  its  commanding  position  a 
small  medieval  fortress. 

With  little  ground  space  on  which  to  build,  Lane  and  Winter 
made  good  use  of  the  plot;  the  house  stands  solidly,  its  dimensions 
relatively  compact.  It  has  two  stories  and  few  rooms,  but  these 
are  high-ceilinged  and  spacious.  A seven-gabled  roof  covers  an 
odd  interior  plan  while  giving  the  exterior  a picturesque  austerity. 
Alfred  Brooks  has  analyzed  the  architecture  closely,  remarking 
that  although  there  is  not  “the  remotest  trace,  externally,  of  the 
American  domestic,  Gothic  revival,  not  so  much  as  a painted 
window,  internally,  it  goes  to  the  extraordinary  length  of  having 
Gothic  vaults.”15  Because  there  are  seven  such  vaults,  one  be- 
neath each  gable,  the  “crowns”  are  neither  aligned  nor  continuous. 
Even  so,  Lane’s  solutions  to  such  problems  are  smooth  and  sound 
throughout,  reflecting  an  experimental  and  adaptive  touch.  Al- 
together, in  overall  design  and  in  detail  the  house  reveals  the 
artist’s  taste  for  simplification,  a fact  partly  attributable  to  Lane’s 
moderate  financial  condition.  Yet  its  avoidance  of  extravagance  is 
in  keeping  with  his  solid  tastes  and  mild  romantic  temperament. 
The  conservative  realism  and  love  of  nature  that  he  showed  in  his 
painting  are  supported  here  in  parallel  form. 

The  house  provided  him  with  an  exceptionally  good  situation 
from  which  to  make  sketches  of  Gloucester  harbor.  Its  large  win- 
dows offered  good  lighting  under  which  he  might  satisfactorily 
work  in  his  studio  during  the  later  years  of  his  life.  As  an  ex- 
pression of  individuality,  Lane’s  house,  in  its  near  crudity  and 
variety  of  details,  tends  to  accentuate  his  artistic  romanticism, 
even  personal  loneliness  or  isolation.  His  house  in  a sense  was 
another  means  of  establishing  himself  against  and  within  nature’s 
forces.  Its  sombre  massiveness  and  amusing  innovations  are  per- 
fectly fitting  to  Lane’s  character,  as  he  made  it  visible  in  the 
rest  of  his  work. 

But  Lane  is,  of  course,  chiefly  remembered  for  his  many  oil 
paintings.  He  painted  in  oil  throughout  his  life,  becoming  increas- 
ingly expert  in  the  medium.  Only  a few  early  oils  from  the  period 

15.  Brooks,  “The  Lane  House,”  282. 
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of  the  1830’$  have  been  saved  in  private  and  public  collections. 
His  most  prolific  period  came  after  his  return  to  Gloucester  in 
the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life,  from  1850  to  1865. 

His  canvases  average  between  twenty  and  fifty  inches  in 
width  by  ten  to  thirty-five  inches  in  height;  all  are  wider  than 
high.  One  exception,  depicting  a three  master  off  Owl’s  Head, 
Maine,  is  the  result  of  a larger  canvas  that  was  cut  in  two  by  a 
collector.  The  subject  matter  by  which  he  is  principally  categor- 
ized is  the  marine  or  seascape.  From  records  of  exhibitions  and 
newspaper  articles  it  is  clear  that  he  also  painted  small  studies  of 
flowers,  one  of  which  used  to  be  in  a private  collection  in  Glou- 
cester. 

Of  the  portraits  known  to  have  been  done  by  him  there  is  a 
small  oil  in  another  private  collection  in  Gloucester  of  Old  John 
Somes,  a sea  captain  who  commissioned  several  of  Lane’s  Maine 
paintings  and  after  whom  Somes  Sound  on  Mount  Desert  Island 
is  named.  This  oil  is  a copy  after  an  earlier  pastel  portrait  of 
Somes  by  Benjamin  Blyth.  Two  lithographed  portraits  in  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  one  of  John  W.  Hawkins  after  the  original  by 
J.  M.  Burnham  and  the  other  of  President  William  H.  Harrison, 
are  the  only  other  portraits  by  Lane  known  still  to  exist. 

Because  no  example  remains,  it  is  less  clear  what  his  self-por- 
traits were  like.  One  was  left  in  his  bequest  to  Mrs.  Mellen,  and  in 
an  undated  article  from  the  Gloucester  Telegraph  in  the  Cape  Ann 
Historical  Association  headed  “Early  Recollections  of  the  artist 
Fitz  H.  Lane,”  his  nephew  Edward  remarks:  “I  have  his  picture 
painted  by  himself  when  he  was  3 1 years  of  age.”  These  portraits 
were  only  five  by  seven  inches  in  size  and  therefore  may  have 
been  photographs  which  the  artist  colored  by  hand  as  he  did 
lithographs,  or  possibly  paintings  that  he  might  have  copied  from 
small  photographs  of  himself. 

As  Lane  sometimes  imitated  works  of  others,  so  too  did  lesser 
known  artists,  only  very  recently  discovered,  copy  his  style  of 
painting.  As  a result,  a number  of  Lane’s  presently  unsigned  and 
undated  works  must  be  carefully  scrutinized  before  being  assigned 
to  him.  Jerome  Elwell,  for  example,  another  Gloucester  artist 
younger  than  Lane,  copied  one  of  Lane’s  paintings  of  Gloucester 
to  be  hung  in  the  city  hall.  The  original  was  burned  when  fire 
burned  the  hall  after  Lane’s  death,  and  the  Elwell  copy,  exact  in 
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its  reproduction,  now  hangs  in  the  Sawyer  Free  Library  at  Glou- 
cester. 

Another  copy,  undated  but  signed  by  Elwell  and  viewing  Nor- 
man’s Woe  and  Ten  Pound  Island  from  Rocky  Neck,  is  rough 
and  unpolished  in  parts  and  lacks  Lane’s  professional  touches  of 
detail.  Of  Elwell  himself  there  is  little  information  except  a brief 
informal  biography  by  Helen  Mansfield  at  the  Cape  Ann  Historical 
Association.  She  remarks  that  Elwell  had  refined  tastes,  enjoyed 
poetry,  was  deeply  interested  in  art,  and  doubtless  saw  all  that 
he  could  of  Lane.  Although  there  is  no  proof  of  direct  instruction 
from  the  older  and  more  accomplished  artist,  Elwell  evidently 
gleaned  much  from  Lane’s  marines. 

Since  she  was  a recipient  in  Lane’s  will  and  known  to  have 
been  his  pupil,  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Mellen  is  another  name  which 
arises  frequently  in  connection  with  him.  Only  two  definite 
examples  of  her  work  in  Lane’s  style  have  so  far  turned  up,  both  in 
Gloucester,  one  owned  by  Mr.  Philip  S.  Weld,  the  other  by  Mr. 
William  Robinson.  Both  are  Gloucester  scenes;  Mr.  Weld’s  is  a 
view  of  the  harbor  and  Dolliver’s  Neck,  bearing  the  inscription 
on  the  reverse:  “Painted  by  M.  B.  Mellen  after  F.  H.  Lane, 
1870.”16 

The  problem  is  an  intriguing  and  important  one,  and  it  still 
remains  for  other  Mellens  from  the  period  of  Lane’s  lifetime  to 
be  recognized.  One  painting  now  in  Gloucester  may  very  possibly 
be  such  a work  since  in  style  and  execution  it  is  below  Lane’s 
general  caliber  of  work.  Simply  called  Three  Master  at  Sea  in 
Sunset,  it  may  have  been  a commission  for  the  captain  or  owner. 
In  any  case,  there  are  no  identifying  features;  it  is  unlike  Lane  to 
leave  the  location  anonymous,  and  closer  examination  of  the  ship 
itself  reveals  a hesitant  and  imperfect  treatment  of  rigging  and 
other  details.  The  atmospheric  perspective  is  lacking,  the  water 
is  too  glassy,  and  the  clouds  and  sky  are  weak.  All  of  Lane’s 
known  ship  portraits  are  placed  in  a well  developed  composition; 
no  such  setting  is  attempted  here.  All  in  all,  the  style  is  thin  and 
unconvincing  by  contrast  to  the  other  Lanes  beside  it. 

16.  See  Alfred  Mansfield  Brooks,  “A  Communication”  and  Frederic  A. 
Sharf  “Fitz  Hugh  Lane  Re-Considered,”  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collec- 
tions, XCVI  (January  i960),  73-83.  The  Mellen  painting  owned  by 
Philip  S.  Weld  is  reproduced  opp.  p.  80.  Also  see  John  Wilmerding,  “As 
Under  a Bell  Jar:  A Study  of  Quality  in  Fitz  Hugh  Lane,”  Antiques, 
LXXXII  (October  1962),  406-409. 
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In  his  best  work  Lane's  style  has  a personal  vitality  that  is 
easily  recognizable.  Because  he  was  an  independent  and  highly 
creative  artist,  there  are  few  instances  where  he  needed  to  copy 
from  the  work  of  others.  When  he  did  so,  his  sources  are  well 
chosen  and  of  rich  quality.  A comparison  of  his  marines  with  other 
contemporary  work,  such  as  the  ship  portraits  by  the  Roux  family, 
will  quickly  show  his  superior  feeling  for  something  more  than 
merely  photographic  representation.  In  the  painting  of  ships  Lane 
always  had  an  aesthetic  sense  for  the  picture  as  a whole,  not 
simply  for  the  faithful  depiction  of  a ship’s  details. 

A few  cases  do,  however,  exist  in  which  he  shows  a direct 
appreciation  for  the  better  artists  of  his  time.  Lane’s  Moonlight 
on  a Bay  in  the  Shelburne  Museum  is  an  example  that  shows 
affinity  with  Washington  Allston’s  Moonlit  Landscape  in  the  Bos- 
ton Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  Having  lived  for  some  years  in  London 
and  on  the  Continent,  Allston  had  had  the  benefits  of  working 
at  first  hand  with  both  the  major  artistic  achievements  of  the 
preceding  European  tradition  and  with  the  current  works  of 
romantic  painters  in  vogue. 

One  of  the  discoveries  that  Allston  made  and  learned  well  was 
the  use  of  color  contrasts.  Through  color  he  could  express  mood, 
one  of  the  romantic  aims.  It  is  the  rich  tonal  plays  of  Moonlit 
Landscape  that  undoubtedly  had  a special  appeal  for  Lane.  But 
Allston  indulged  more  in  reverie  on  the  past,  and  much  of  his 
painting  combines  the  European  and  romantic  attention  to  idyllic 
antiquity  with  the  American  bent  towards  the  localized  and  ac- 
curately conceived  present.  Lane  was  to  disregard  the  European 
preference  for  ideal  subjects  or  places,  taking  from  Allston  and 
stressing  more  the  realistic  aspects  of  places  and  the  European 
devices  for  injecting  mood  into  a picture. 

Allston’s  painting  with  its  small,  unidentifiable  figures  in  the 
foreground  suggests  the  overpowering  qualities  of  nature  and  the 
smallness  of  man  in  its  immensity.  Lane,  on  the  other  hand, 
used  figures  in  the  foreground  even  less  and  primarily  for  scale. 
What  both  artists  have  in  common  are  moonlight  scenes  with 
atmospheric  contrasts  of  light  and  dark  and  very  little  other  color. 
Each  artist  has  made  use  of  moon  and  cloud  effects,  reflections 
and  shadows. 
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That  Lane’s  moonlight  scene  is  the  more  specific  in  locale  marks 
a major  distinction  from  Allston  (Figure  6).  Allston  was  a ro- 
mantic idealist,  Lane  a romantic  realist.  Moonlight  on  a Bay , 
though  comparable  in  compositional  arrangement  to  the  Allston, 
has  all  the  properly  placed  landmarks  of  Gloucester’s  outer  har- 
bor. In  the  far  center-left  distance  is  Eastern  Point;  at  the  ex- 
treme left  is  Ten  Pound  Island,  and  the  foreground  beach  is 
probably  Half  Moon  or  one  of  the  other  small  beaches  along 
Stage  Fort  Park.  As  a composition  the  scene  has  in  germ  several 
noteworthy  features  which  Lane  developed  to  better  use  in  other 
paintings.  The  angles  left  and  right  of  the  beached  ship’s  mast  and 
of  the  wooden  cross  complement  each  other,  combining  with  the 
curve  of  the  foreground  beach  to  keep  the  observer’s  eye  in  the 
most  important  areas  of  the  picture.  The  moon  rides  directly 
above  the  floating  ship  and  guides  attention  along  the  nearly 
central  path  of  light,  around  which  all  else  is  grouped.  Gray  and 
yellow  highlights  outline  particular  surfaces  that  Lane  wishes  to 
emphasize,  such  as  the  contours  of  the  cross  and  the  horizon  of 
the  sea  in  the  far  distance,  which  also  creates  depth. 

Paintings  of  the  English  artist  Robert  Salmon,  who  had  come  to 
the  United  States  in  1828,  were  circulated  in  Boston  through  the 
thirties  and  forties,  and  Lane  fell  partially  under  Salmon’s  in- 
fluence. He  had  good  reason,  too,  for  admiring  and  studying  the 
older  artist’s  work,  since  Salmon  was  easily  the  outstanding  marine 
painter  in  the  decades  of  Lane’s  apprenticeship.  He  not  only  came 
to  know  his  work  through  exhibits  at  the  Athenaeum,  but  may 
even  have  met  the  artist  at  one  or  another  of  their  mutually  fav- 
orite spots  around  Boston.  Salmon  as  a young  man  had  studied 
Turner,  Vernet,  and  the  other  prominent  European  Romantics. 
Their  taste  for  heavy  atmospheric  effects  and  addiction  to  contrasts 
of  value  and  to  moody  but  dramatic  compositions  were  moderated 
by  Salmon  and  transmitted  to  Lane.  While  Salmon  was  in  this 
country  Lane  occasionally  painted  the  same  scenes,  and  in  one 
case  executed  an  oil  after  a sketch  by  Salmon  of  the  Yacht  “North- 
ern Light9'  in  Boston  Harbor , now  in  the  Shelburne  Museum 
(Figure  7). 

Lane’s  adaptation  is  a good  example  among  the  several  paint- 
ings that  he  is  known  to  have  made  after  someone  else’s  drawing. 
It  also  illustrates  his  ability  to  reproduce  faithfully  in  paintings  of 
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ships  the  technical  details  of  rigging.  Finally,  it  is  a good  repre- 
sentation of  Lanes  style  and  technique  in  the  early  stages  of  his 
career  as  a successful  marine  painter.  He  painted  the  Yacht 
“Northern  Light”  in  1845  when  he  was  presumably  still  in  Bos- 
ton working  with  J.  W.  A.  Scott  in  various  lithographic  firms. 

Salmon  had  been  in  Boston  until  1842  and  throughout  his  stay 
painted  the  environs  of  Boston  and  its  harbor.  He  had  come  from 
England  fully  trained,  and  later  worked  in  other  cities  along  the 
Eastern  coast.  His  appeal  for  Lane  undoubtedly  lay  in  his  fine 
sense  of  composition.  In  Salmons  views  of  Boston  careful 
draughtsmanship,  balancing  of  light  and  dark  areas  and  spatial 
coherence  typify  the  best  of  his  style  at  this  period.  His  horizons 
were  generally  higher  than  Lane’s,  but  the  two  men  shared  a 
common  sense  of  structure  and  design.  Salmon  made  subtle  use 
of  the  flicker  of  sunlight  and  shadow  over  water  for  the  purpose 
of  leading  the  eye  back  into  a scene,  a technique  that  Lane  ad- 
vantageously employed.  His  compositions  tend  to  be  more  ani- 
mated than  Lane’s;  for  example,  the  activities  of  people  in  various 
boats  lends  liveliness  to  the  foregrounds  of  many  Salmon  paint- 
ings. He,  too,  painted  the  city  from  off  shore,  a vantage  point  with 
which  Lane  often  experimented  in  his  later  shoreline  views. 

Lane’s  version  of  the  Northern  Light  has  the  distinct  Salmon 
quality  of  concentrated  visual  activity.  In  this  respect  the  paint- 
ing is  quite  unlike  the  rest  of  Lane’s  marines,  which  generally  are 
expansive  and  quiet.  Lane  was  of  course  familiar  with  the  anima- 
tion of  boats  in  harbors  and  ocean  yacht  racing.  Yet  practically 
none  of  his  pictures  of  yachts  suggests  the  sense  that  exists  here 
of  intense  and  varied  activity.  His  ship  scenes  characteristically 
open  toward  distances.  In  this  painting,  by  contrast,  he  seems  al- 
most bound  to  the  spatial  limits  established  by  Salmon’s  sketch 
and,  as  if  unwillingly,  confines  his  vision  to  the  foreground.  He 
shows  no  impulse,  as  he  usually  does,  to  let  the  eye  wander  into 
the  distance.  In  fact,  one  can  barely  see  the  horizon  and  is  by  no 
means  invited  to  gaze  off  toward  the  open  ocean  or  upward  into 
the  sky.  This  visual  wandering,  encouraged  but  always  carefully 
directed  by  Lane  gives  to  his  purest  and  best  works  a serenity  and 
spaciousness  that  are  his  special  signature. 

Although  both  artists’  paintings  are  accurate,  they  also  show 
a selectivity  and  coherence  that  bespeak  an  aesthetic  aim  beyond 
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mere  topographical  exactitude.  Lane  subtly  enframes  the  North- 
ern Light  by  the  two  large,  but  not  fully  seen,  ships  at  each  side 
of  the  picture.  The  dock  at  the  lower  right  and  the  water  in  dark 
shadow  along  the  bottom  of  the  picture  reinforce  this  sense  of 
framing.  The  several  ships  are  viewed  from  different  angles, 
posed  statically  about  the  Northern  Light  which  is  the  only 
craft  to  be  seen  from  the  side  and  with  the  heightened  character 
of  moving  across  the  center  of  the  canvas.  Yet  Lane  has  character- 
istically frozen  everything  in  place.  Where  Salmon’s  sketch  and 
paintings  doubtless  abounded  in  movement,  Lane  has  stilled  this 
concentration  of  detail  in  a photographic  moment. 

Despite  obvious  limitations  Lane’s  version  has  an  undeniable 
vigor  and  boldness.  It  is  an  absorbing  work  of  art  whose  interest 
lies  not  only  in  its  subject  matter  but  in  the  use  of  oil  brush- 
work  as  well.  While  Salmon  often  relied  on  opaque  pigments  and 
thick  impasto,  Lane  initially  used  a thinner  and  more  varied 
stroke.  Later,  and  evidently  from  such  experimentation  as  this,  he 
developed  his  notions  of  light  and  atmosphere  through  richer, 
more  expressive  brushwork. 


A PARISH  DIVIDED  AND  REUNITED, 

THE  PRECINCT  OF  SALEM  AND  BEVERLY 
1813-1903 

By  Robert  W.  Lovett 

Two  earlier  articles  have  told  the  story  of  the  first  hundred 
years  of  the  Precinct  of  Salem  and  Beverly,  or  of  the  Parish  which 
supported  the  Second  Congregational  Church  of  Beverly.1  This 
article  will  cover  the  span  of  ninety  years  (1813-1903),  for  by 
1813  procedures  for  running  the  Parish  were  well  established  and 
need  not  be  described  in  as  much  detail  as  in  the  earlier  account. 
Furthermore,  with  the  curtailing  in  1834  of  the  power  to  tax, 
the  importance  of  the  Parish,  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
Church,  began  to  dwindle.2  But  the  dual  form  of  government, 
Church  and  Parish,  continued  in  North  Beverly  until  1903, 
which  marks  the  end  of  this  chapter.  For  almost  a third  of  this 
period  (1834-1866),  the  Church  was  split;  thus,  we  will  con- 
sider first  the  continuing  Church,  to  1866;  then  the  seceding 
or  Fourth  Church,  1834  to  1866;  and  finally  the  reunited 
Church,  to  1903.  As  in  the  earlier  articles,  the  broad  topics  for 
each  of  these  periods  will  consist  of:  how  was  the  business  of 
the  Parish  carried  on?  how  was  it  financed?  what  were  the  rela- 
tions with  the  ministers?  (here  will  come  what  might  be  con- 
sidered the  narrative  story):  what  repairs  were  necessary  to  the 
building?  and  such  miscellaneous  matters  as  the  use  of  music, 
the  handling  of  the  burying  ground,  and  relations  with  the  town. 

THE  PRECINCT  OF  SALEM  AND  BEVERLY,  1813-1866 

The  administration  of  the  Precincts  business  and  the  officers 

1.  Robert  W.  Lovett,  “A  Parish  is  Formed,  the  Precinct  of  Salem  and 
Beverly,  171 3-1753,”  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections,  XCVIII  (July 

1962) ,  129-153;  same,  “A  Parish  Weathers  War  and  Dissension,  the 
Precinct  of  Salem  and  Beverly,  1753-1813,”  E.I.H.C.,  XCIX  (April, 

1963) *  88-116.  Chief  sources  for  this  article  are  the  Parish  Record 
Books,  1793-1904  (vols.  C,  D),  Treasurer's  Record  Book,  1785-1893 
(vol.  H),  the  Church  Record  Book,  1715-1847  (vol.  1),  and  the  Fourth 
Society  Record  Book,  1834-1866  (vol.  E),  all  in  the  Beverly  Historical 
Society.  Records  of  the  Fourth  Church,  1834-1866,  and  of  the  Second 
Church,  1866-1921,  are  in  a volume  kept  in  the  Church  Office. 

2.  “An  Act  relating  to  Parishes  and  Religious  Freedom.”  Mass.  Laws, 
1834,  Chap.  CLXXXIII.  See  also  Williston  Walker,  History  of  Congre- 
gational Churches  in  the  United  States  (New  York,  1894),  P*  236. 
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to  whom  it  was  entrusted  continued  much  as  before.  The  Precinct’s 
annual  meetings  were  still  held  in  March,  after  1822  on  the 
second  Tuesday.  By  1831  an  occasional  evening  meeting  is  noted, 
an  indication  that  lighting  devices  had  improved.  The  meetings 
were  open  to  “all  freeholders,”  or  “all  legal  voters,”  as  the  phrases 
appeared  in  the  warrants;  women  were  not  included.  In  1822  it 
was  voted  that  if  there  was  no  Sabbath  meeting  for  two  weeks 
preceding  the  annual  meeting  (an  indication  that  Sunday  ser- 
vices were  not  always  held),  then  the  warrant  should  be  posted 
on  the  Meeting  House,  and  at  schoolhouses  near  Burley’s  farm, 
at  Davis’s  Mills,  and  in  Dodge’s  Row.  Officers  continued  to  be 
elected  by  hand  vote;  one  sign  of  approaching  dissension  in  the 
1820’s  was  a difficulty  in  getting  persons  to  serve.  The  Clerkship 
during  this  period  was  held  mainly  by  representatives  of  three 
families:  Sheldons  (Amos,  Jesse,  Edwin,  and  Joshua,  Jr.),  Wood- 
berrys  (Isaac,  Jr.  and  Francis,  both  of  whom  ran  stores),  and 
Perrys  (Charles,  Jefferson,  and  Albert,  all  after  1836). 3 Some 
of  the  same  persons  served  at  other  times  as  Treasurer  also,  among 
them  Isaac  Woodberry,  Jr.,  who  set  up  a debit  and  credit  system 
in  1818,  Charles  and  Albert  Perry,  and  Jesse  Sheldon.  During 
the  1820’s  and  1830’s  the  Clerk  usually  was  paid  ten  dollars  a 
year,  and  the  Treasurer  a dollar  or  two. 

The  Parish  Committee,  which  was  responsible  for  the  conduct 
of  business  between  meetings,  continued  to  consist  of  three  mem- 
bers, of  whom  the  Clerk  was  generally  one,  at  least  until  1840. 
They  also  served  as  Assessors,  so  long  as  the  Parish  was  supported 
by  taxes.  At  times  when  there  was  no  regular  minister,  they  often 
served  as  the  Committee  to  Supply  the  Desk.  For  all  of  this,  each 
was  paid  five  dollars  a year;  the  Clerk,  as  we  have  noted,  received 
an  additional  five.  So  long  as  taxes  were  collected,  the  job  was 
bid  off  at  rates  varying  from  two  and  three  quarters  to  six  percent. 
Major  John  Conant  served  as  Collector  from  1813  to  1815,  and 
Edward  Trask  from  1816  through  1821;  Sheldons  were  also 
represented.  The  last  regular  tax  collector  was  William  Friend, 
Jr.,  who  served  in  1833.  Thereafter,  the  Treasurer  was  often 
also  Collector;  but  in  1840  four  men  were  so  designated,  and  in 
1856  the  Parish  Committee  was  given  the  job.  Persons  chosen  as 
Moderators  for  Parish  meetings  were  generally  leaders  in  Parish 

3.  Lists  of  Parish  officers  appear  in  the  Appendix. 
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affairs;  among  those  not  already  mentioned  were  John  Porter, 
John  S.  Bomer,  Ezra  Dodge,  Abram  B.  Lord,  Eben  H.  Moulton, 
and  John  W.  Raymond.  Deacons  were  appointed  by  the  church, 
but  they  were  influential  in  Parish  affairs  as  well.  During  this 
period  those  who  served  were  John  Batchelder,  Rufus  Putnam 
(who  dropped  out  by  1830),  Abraham  Caldwell  (died  1847), 
and  Charles  Perry,  who  succeeded  Caldwell. 

After  relying  for  a century  on  taxes,  the  time  was  coming  when 
the  Precinct  would  have  to  seek  other  sources  of  income.  The  last 
tax  list  was  made  out  in  1833;  taxes  were  levied  on  polls  (at 
36^  each),  real  estate,  and  personal  estate.  Ninety  persons,  nine 
of  them  women,  paid  a total  of  $174.72,  slightly  more  than  the 
sum  of  $170,  voted  at  the  adjourned  annual  meeting  that  year. 
No  distinction  was  made  between  inhabitants  of  North  Beverly 
and  of  Ryal  Side;  in  fact,  the  number  of  Church  members  from 
Ryal  Side,  in  proportion  to  those  from  North  Beverly,  was  rapidly 
dwindling.4  The  following  year  two  committees  were  appointed, 
one  for  the  Parish  debt,  and  one  for  payment  of  the  minister. 
Subscriptions  had  been  resorted  to  on  special  occasions  before,  as 
when  the  minister’s  pay  had  fallen  in  arrears,  or,  in  1822,  to  ac- 
quire a new  bell.  They  were  to  be  the  chief  source  of  income  until, 
in  the  1890’s,  the  pledge  system  was  instituted.  Borrowing  was 
authorized  from  time  to  time  to  meet  expenses  of  repairs  to  the 
building;  in  1823  $100  was  hired  of  John  Pousland,  and  in 
1831  $150  of  Isaac  Woodberry. 

Other  sources  of  income  included  the  sale  of  pews;  in  1837, 
when  the  Meeting  House  was  completely  renovated,  receipts  for 
new  pew  space  were  expected  to  cover  the  cost  of  repairs.  A com- 
mittee of  outside  appraisers,  which  included  Robert  Rantoul, 
appraised  the  old  pews  at  $127;  the  new  ones  brought  in  over 
$1200,  plus  rental  of  $78  for  ones  not  sold.  Rental  of  Parish 
property  was  also  a source  of  income;  in  1816  Amos  Sheldon 
paid  $6.75  for  the  Parish  Pasture,  Benjamin  Woodberry  $6.00 
for  Bunker’s  Meadow,  Topsfield,  and  William  Elliott  $2.50  for 
Rubley  Hill,  Centerville.  But  the  last  two  properties  were  sold  in 

4.  Elliott  Street  was  laid  out  in  1808;  this  made  access  to  the 
central  portion  of  the  town  much  easier.  The  Bass  River  Bridge  (Bridge 
Street)  was  not  built  until  1872.  The  present  line  between  Beverly  and 
Danvers  was  set  in  1857,  with  the  latter  gaining  considerable  territory 
between  Frost  Fish  Brook  and  the  approach  to  Cherry  Hill. 
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1838  and  1 839  to  pay  for  a new  bell  and  its  installation.  Even  the 
burying  ground  back  of  the  Meeting  House  was  rented  for  the 
hay;  it  was  stipulated  that  no  cows  be  allowed.  In  1831  the  town 
paid  $84.57  011  account  of  the  burying  ground;  the  money  was 
used  towards  repairs  of  the  building.  Sale  of  gravel  to  the  town 
also  brought  in  income  until  1871,  when  the  gravel  pit  was  sold. 
A new  source  of  aid  was  tapped  in  1822;  that  year  a vote  of 
thanks  was  presented  to  the  Domestic  Missionary  Society  for  their 
labors  and  kind  intentions.  Gifts,  mostly  of  objects,  came  in 
slowly;  in  1832  William  Friend  gave  a silver  cup;  in  1838  Eliza- 
beth Friend  presented  the  Scriptures;  and  the  same  year  the  First 
Church  in  Beverly  gave  a silver  vessel.  That  was  the  year  the 
Meeting  House  was  reopened  after  extensive  repairs,  and  these 
gifts  marked  the  occasion. 

The  ministers  salary  constituted  the  largest  continuing  ex- 
pense of  the  Precinct,  and  much  of  the  history  of  Church  and 
Precinct  may  be  told  in  terms  of  relations  with  successive  pastors. 
After  Rev.  Moses  Dow  left  in  1813,  the  Church  did  not  have 
another  settled  minister  until  1818.  Each  year  a “committee  to 
supply  the  desk”  was  appointed;  but  in  May,  1814,  the  Precinct 
took  matters  out  of  this  Committee’s  hands  and  voted  that  “Mr. 
Batchelder  pretch  until  $450  is  expended.”5  A month  later  this 
vote  was  reconsidered,  and  the  Committee  was  directed  to  employ 
one  or  more  candidates,  “the  Revd.  David  Batchelder  excepted.” 
This  was  wartime  and  money  was  scarce,  so  in  November  it  was 
voted  not  to  hire  any  minister  until  the  debts  of  the  Parish  were 
paid.  Money  was  voted  for  pastoral  supply  in  1815  and  1816, 
but  the  records  do  not  show  what  candidates  filled  in.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1816,  the  Precinct  voted  to  concur  with  the  Church  in  giving 
a call  to  Rev.  Luther  Wright.6  He  was  offered  $450,  together 
with  the  use  and  improvement  of  the  parsonage  land  and  Parish 
pew;  this  was  evidently  not  enough,  for  Mr.  Wright  went  on  to 
Barrington,  R.I.  Supplies,  whose  names  are  not  known, 

5.  David  Batchelder  served  in  Oxford,  Mass.,  from  1816-1822;  he 
died  that  year,  aged  forty-one.  Emerson  Davis,  Biographical  Sketches  of 
Congregational  Pastors  of  New  England , IV,  173.  A typed  copy  of  this 
unpublished  work,  in  5 volumes  and  index,  is  in  the  Congregational  Li- 
brary, Boston. 

6.  Wright  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1796;  he  served  in  Medway 
(1798-1815),  Barrington  and  Tiverton,  R.  I.,  and  died  in  Woburn  in 
1858,  aged  88.  Davis,  op.  cit.,  Ill,  261-262. 
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were  engaged  until  September  15,  1818,  when  it  was  voted  to 
concur  with  the  Church  in  calling  Rev.  Humphrey  C.  Perley, 
formerly  of  Methuen.7 

The  Church’s  call  to  Perley  was  made  by  only  six  male  mem- 
bers; this  shows,  not  only  that  women  did  not  vote  then  in 
Church  or  Precinct  meetings,  but  that  many  Precinct  voters  were 
evidently  not  Church  members.  Perley  was  offered  $425,  with 
use  of  the  parsonage  (by  which  was  probably  meant  land)  and 
pew.  To  avoid  the  cost  of  a Council,  which  had  been  necessary 
when  settled  ministers  left  previously,  it  was  stipulated  that,  in 
case  of  dissatisfaction  on  either  side,  after  three  months’  notice, 
a separation  should  take  place  without  expense  to  the  Parish. 
Transfers  of  members  to  churches  in  Danvers,  Salem,  and  Bev- 
erly may  be  noted  with  increasing  frequency  during  this  period. 
In  1819  twenty-two  persons  signed  an  agreement  to  make  up 
any  deficits  caused  by  persons  leaving  the  Society.8  Two  years 
later  three  women  were  censored  for  absenting  themselves  from 
Church.  All  of  this  was  symptomatic  of  basic  differences  of  belief, 
which  were  to  culminate  in  the  split  of  1834.  In  March,  1821, 
the  Precinct  voted  to  dissolve  Perley’s  connection  by  June  13. 
It  appears  that,  in  spite  of  their  precaution,  a Council  was  still 
necessary  before  the  contract  was  broken. 

Within  two  years,  on  August  13,  1823,  the  Precinct  voted  to 
concur  with  a call  of  the  Church  to  Rev.  Ebenezer  Poor.9  His 
salary  was  set  at  $50  more  than  Perley’s,  and  six  months’  notice 
was  required  before  a separation  could  take  place.  To  present  as 
united  a front  as  possible,  it  was  stated  that  if  any  persons  ob- 
jected to  the  action,  they  should  make  it  known  at  the  adjourn- 
ment. Apparently  none  did,  but  Robert  Rantoul  reported  that 
there  was  objection  to  Rev.  Abbot,  of  the  First  Church,  Beverly, 
taking  part  in  the  ordination,  because  of  his  Unitarianism.10  For 
the  first  time,  statistics  of  membership  may  be  found;  thus  in 
1827  there  were  eight  men  and  thirty  women  in  the  Church,  and 

7.  Perley  was  born  in  Boxford  on  December  24,  1761;  he  graduated 
from  Dartmouth  in  1791.  He  served  in  Methuen  (1795-1815)  and  died 
in  1838,  aged  76.  Davis,  op.  cit.,  I,  112. 

8.  The  agreement,  a single  sheet,  was  found  among  the  papers  re- 
ceived by  Fred  H.  Wallis,  recent  Clerk,  from  the  Sheldon  family. 

9.  Poor  was  born  in  Danvers  on  March  24,  1796;  he  graduated  from 
Dartmouth  in  1818. 

10.  Robert  Rantoul,  MS,  Memoir,  p.  152,  Beverly  Historical  Society. 
Abbot  was  finally  allowed  to  make  the  ordaining  prayer. 
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in  1828  the  Sunday  School  numbered  fifty.11  Differences  of 
opinion  continued  to  increase;  in  1827  five  persons  were  excused 
before  a Clerk  could  be  chosen,  and  as  many  more  before  Asses- 
sors were  found  to  serve.  In  March,  1827,  the  Precinct  wanted 
to  choose  a committee  to  wait  on  Mr.  Poor;  an  added  note  indi- 
cates that  from  twelve  to  twenty  were  chosen,  but  none  would 
accept.  At  the  next  meeting  a communication  from  him  was  read 
and  accepted;  no  further  details  are  given.  The  following  year  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  investigate  any  disaffection  existing 
with  any  individual  or  individuals  relating  to  Parish  affairs;  their 
report  was  not  accepted  and  does  not  appear  in  the  records.  But 
such  a situation  could  not  continue,  and  in  March,  1829,  Mr. 
Poor,  who  was  then  only  thirty-three,  resigned. 

Several  active  members  left  at  the  same  time,  among  them  Isaac 
Woodberry,  Amos  and  David  Sheldon,  William  Friend,  Jr.,  and 
Andrew  C.  Baker;  some  were  to  return  later.  In  April,  1829,  a 
letter  from  James  Trow,  John  Porter,  and  Amos  Sheldon 
was  read;  it  commented  on  the  difference  of  religious  opinion 
and  recommended  that  the  parties  be  permitted  to  occupy  the 
Meeting  House  during  alternate  months,  each  paying  one-half  of 
the  incidental  charges,  and  each  raising  money  and  paying  their 
minister  in  their  own  way.  This  plan,  they  said,  will  give  “all 
honest  inquirers  after  truth  a fair  chance  to  hear  and  judge  for 
themselves.”  The  Precinct  voted  that  there  be  two  supply  com- 
mittees, each  supplying  four  Sabbaths  in  succession;  one  was 
made  up  of  Peter  Shaw,  Samuel  Lummus,  and  Jeremiah  Cole;  the 
other  of  James  Trow,  Israel  Trask,  and  Amos  Sheldon.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  such  a solution  did  not  work,  and  in  September, 
1830,  it  was  decided  to  try  a single  minister  once  more. 

Those  of  Unitarian  persuasion  seemed  to  have  had  the  choice, 
and  the  others  had  to  bide  their  time.  Ebenezer  Robinson,  who 
was  chosen,  was  a Unitarian,  and  the  Second  Church  is  not  listed 
in  the  Congregational  Yearbook  from  1830  to  1867. 12  In  accept- 
ing, Robinson  promised  “to  proclaim  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  . . . 

1 1 . Congregational  Yearbook  for  Massachusetts;  entries  for  Second 

Church,  1827-1829;  Fourth  Church,  1835-1867;  combined  Church, 
1869-  . Yearbook  figures  are  likely  to  be  a year  behind.  In  1827  there 

were  130  taxpayers  in  the  Precinct. 

12.  The  old  Church  is  called  Unitarian  on  the  1830  map  of  Beverly. 
A manuscript  map  of  the  period,  a photostat  of  which  is  in  the  author’s 
possession,  calls  the  old  Church  Restorationist  and  the  new  Calvinist. 
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to  preach  experimental  religion  and  practical  persevering  holi- 
ness.” He  was  to  receive  $400,  with  the  use  of  Parish  lands  and 
pew.  At  the  ordination  Rev.  Thayer,  of  First  Church,  Beverly, 
gave  the  right  hand  of  fellowship.  One  significant  step  which 
Robinson  took  was  to  reaffirm  the  Chipman  covenant,  which  had 
been  replaced  under  Rev.  Oliver  in  1787.  Mr.  Robinson  stayed 
until  January,  1833,  when  the  Precinct  reluctantly  accepted  his 
request  for  dismission.13  There  was  not  to  be  another  settled 
minister  in  the  Church  until  1901.  Rev.  Edwin  M.  Stone  began 
his  service  on  a year-to-year  basis  in  June,  1833;  but  on  July  27, 
1834,  Rev-  J°hn  Foote  commenced  preaching  in  the  schoolhouse 
to  the  opposite  faction.  Thus  the  split  was  at  length  complete. 

The  story  of  the  split,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  old  Church, 
can  be  told  quickly,  thanks  to  notes  which  Stone  placed  in  the 
records.  On  August  19,  he  reported,  a letter  was  received  from 
nine  dissident  members;  he  comments  that  most  of  them  had  been 
absent  from  two  to  five  years  and  more.  Stone  called  a meeting  of 
the  male  members  of  the  Church:  Jeremiah  Cole,  William  K. 
Bailey  (both  signers  of  the  letter),  Isaac  Woodberry,  Abraham 
Caldwell,  Rufus  Putnam,  and  Amos  Sheldon.  Only  the  last-named 
came,  and  he  was  an  avowed  Unitarian.14  When  the  proponents 
of  the  new  Church  sought  Stone’s  opinion,  all  he  could  say  was 
that  he  saw  no  objection,  “aside  from  the  unpleasantness  of  hav- 
ing two  churches  in  the  place.”  In  view  of  his  keen  sense  of 
history,  the  split  must  have  been  especially  difficult  for  him.15  He 
delivered  his  “A  Lecture  Comprising  the  History  of  the  Second 
Parish  in  Beverly  in  July,  1834,  when  he  had  been  here  only 


13.  Robinson  was  born  in  Palmer  on  December  13,  1801;  thus  he  like 
Poor,  was  a young  man.  On  leaving  Beverly  he  went  to  Hubbardston. 

14.  Charles  S.  Brown,  speaking  at  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  in 
1913,  gave  a somewhat  different  version.  He  included  John  Pousland, 
who  was  over  eighty,  and  said  that  one  member  (Sheldon?)  was  out  of 
town  Caldwell  later  went  to  the  Fourth  Church.  Brown  also  stated  that 

* r*  0®ended  some,  that  Mr.  Robinson  was  so  Unitarian  that  many 

stayed  home,  and  that  Mr.  Stone,  though  a “man  of  devout  piety,  affec- 
tionate and  peace-loving,  could  not  heal  the  wounds  of  those  who  refused 
to  be  comforted.  Typed  copy,  Beverly  Historical  Society. 

. y * Afjer  laying  Beverly,  Stone,  like  his  predecessor  Hitchcock,  went 

9n^Vldeikv’i,^here  he  ^aiPe  active  ln  the  Rhode  Island  Historical 
Society  publishing  several  books  and  articles  on  Rhode  Island  history, 
lhe  catalog  of  his  library,  sold  at  auction  in  1884,  numbered  43  pages. 
He  was  born  m Framingham  on  April  29,  1805,  and  died  in  Providence 
i883‘  ^ee  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society  Proceedings , 
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a year.  His  History  of  Beverly  appeared  in  1843;  he  acknowledged 
the  help  of  Robert  Rantoul,  who  had  prepared  a number  of  Ly- 
ceum lectures  on  the  subject.16  One  of  the  last  cases  of  discipline 
in  the  Church  occurred  in  1842,  when  Sister  N.  T.  was  censored 
for  intemperance.  Stone  continued  to  receive  annual  appoint- 
ments until  1 847,  when  he  asked  to  be  released.  He  became  minis- 
ter-at-large (Unitarian)  in  Providence;  but  his  feeling  for  North 
Beverly  is  shown  by  his  desire  to  acquire  a cemetery  lot  here 
“where  probably  the  longest  part  of  my  Ministerial  life  has  been 
employed.”  Of  this  he  was  mistaken.17 

The  name  of  only  one  of  the  ministers  in  the  period  1847- 
1865  is  known.  In  1848  the  Supply  Committee  was  directed  to 
secure  the  services  of  Rev.  Mr.  Chandler;  it  is  not  known  how 
long  he  served.18  Subscriptions  for  preaching  were  solicited  at 
intervals,  and  in  1852  it  was  announced  that  $130  had  been 
collected.  Thus  the  Committee  was  directed  to  open  the  Meeting 
House  “for  public  religious  as  soon  as  they  can  make  the  necessary 
arrangements.”  In  1855  money  received  from  the  Social  Gather- 
ing was  used  for  preaching.  That  same  year  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt was  made  to  engage  Ebenezer  Robinson,  doubtless  the  one 
who  had  served  earlier.  On  April  16,  1857,  the  Parish  Com- 
mittee was  authorized  to  receive  any  proposition  from  the  Fourth 
Society  in  regard  to  uniting  for  preaching,  but  none  seems  to 
have  been  made.  In  1861  the  Committee  was  authorized  to  con- 
tract with  a Methodist  preacher  “if  they  think  proper;”  the  vote 
was  rescinded  four  days  later.19  The  Unitarians  dropped  the 
Church  from  their  lists  after  1853,  which  shows  how  serious  the 
situation  had  become. 

In  spite  of  dwindling  membership,  the  building,  starting  its 
second  century,  was  kept  in  repair.  In  1822  the  bell  cracked; 
Stone  says  it  was  while  tolling  for  a funeral.  A committee  was  set 

1 6.  The  History  of  Beverly  (pp.  198-202)  described  North  Beverly 
in  1843.  The  population  was  about  730,  and  there  were  "two  stores,  two 
blacksmiths  and  three  wheelwrights’  shops,  five  slaughterhouses,  three  grist- 
mills, one  saw-mill,  one  carding-machine,  and  three  brick  yards.”  The 
railroad  had  come  through  by  then. 

17.  He  was  buried  in  Rhode  Island.  While  in  Beverly,  he  lived  in  what 
is  now  the  Preston  house  near  the  site  of  the  Beverly  Cotton  Manufactory. 

18.  Joseph  Chandler  is  listed  as  at  North  Beverly  in  the  Unitarian 
Yearbook  for  1849. 

19.  In  the  1890’s  Methodist  students  from  Boston  University  were 
often  engaged  as  preachers.  Brown,  in  his  anniversary  address,  says  that 
students  were  hired  for  the  summer  months  in  the  1850’s  and  1860’s. 
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up  to  obtain  subscriptions  for  a replacement.  The  following  year 
William  Gray  was  paid  $6.65  for  a round  window;  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  just  where  it  was  placed.  The  Long  pew 
in  front  of  the  Parish  pew  was  divided  and  sold  in  1825;  the 
Parish  paid  for  rounding  off  the  corners  on  the  western  end  and 
the  purchasers  for  work  on  the  eastern  end.  In  1831  Stephen 
White,  who  lived  on  what  is  now  known  as  Cherry  Hill,  offered 
to  pay  for  painting  the  Meeting  House.20  He  wrote  that  he  was 
“desirous  to  lend  some  aid  to  the  efforts  you  have  so  strenuously 
made  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  society  under  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Robinson.”  A committee  was  appointed  to  determine  the  color, 
after  conferring  with  the  donor.  Money  for  needed  repairs  was 
borrowed  from  Isaac  Woodberry,  to  be  paid  from  money  received 
from  the  town  on  account  of  the  burying  ground  and  from  sub- 
scriptions. 

Within  two  years  after  Rev.  Stone’s  arrival,  a complete  reno- 
vation was  undertaken.  A committee  of  five  was  appointed  for 
altering,  removing,  and  enlarging  the  Meeting  House,  consist- 
ing of  John  Porter,  2nd,  Amos  Sheldon,  William  Gray,  Israel 
Trask,  and  Jesse  Sheldon.  Stone  reports  that  “the  original  frame 
was  retained,  and  removed  about  thirty  feet  north  of  its  former 
site.  The  front  is  in  the  Grecian  style,  neat  and  tasteful,  and 
shaded  by  a venerable  elm.”21  Included  in  the  cost  were  such 
items  as:  lumber,  various  payments,  over  $500;  nails,  $50;  copper 
vane,  $25;  blinds,  $75;  sofa,  $25;  table  and  chairs,  $13.50; 
brass  for  stove,  $35.65;  order  of  exercises  for  the  reopening,  $3; 
and  dinners  to  workmen,  $7.50.  Expenses  were  met  in  part  by  sale 
and  rental  of  pews,  which  brought  in  about  $1300.  Of  forty-five 
listed  pews,  twenty-nine  were  taken  by  Conants,  Dodges,  Friends, 
Perrys,  and  Sheldons.  Other  old  families,  such  as  Cressy  and 
Trask,  were  represented  by  one  name  only.  Newer  families,  whose 
names  have  become  familiar  in  the  Church,  included  Browns, 
William  Nutter,  Benjamin  Ludden,  and  Benjamin  Stanley.  Small 
amounts  (750  for  a gallery  pew,  $2  for  a wall  pew  on  the  floor, 

20.  His  brother,  Joseph,  was  the  victim  of  a famous  Salem  murder  in 
1830. 

2,1.  History  of  Beverly,  p.  285.  The  present-day  theory  is  that  the 
original  axis  of  the  building,  with  the  long  side  along  Conant  Street,  was 
at  this  time  changed  so  that  it  paralleled  Cabot  Street.  See  Appendix  B 
of  the  writer’s  first  paper,  “A  Parish  Is  Formed,"  for  further  discussion.  An 
old  elm  tree  was  sold  to  Joseph  Conant  for  $1.25  in  1856. 
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and  $4.25  for  a center  floor  pew)  were  paid  out  to  persons  giv- 
ing up  pews  in  the  Old  House.  During  the  renovation,  from  Sep- 
tember 3,  1837  to  January  28,  1838,  services  were  held  in  the 
Fourth  Church;  the  Second  Society  met  at  nine  and  one,  and  the 
Fourth  Society  at  ten-thirty  and  two-thirty.  For  the  first  Sunday 
in  the  renovated  building  Rev.  Stone  preached  a special  sermon, 
which  was  published;  and  he  and  Mr.  Siewers,  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Christian  Academy,  wrote  hymns  for  the  occasion.22 

For  some  reason,  a new  bell  was  required;  to  pay  for  its  instal- 
lation in  the  tower,  subscriptions  were  taken  and  money  from  the 
sale  of  Parish  lands  appropriated.  The  bell  was  made  by  G.  H. 
Holbrook  of  East  Medway  in  1838.  Bell  ringers,  who  included 
Jesse  Sheldon  and  Edward  Trask  during  some  of  this  period,  were 
paid  about  twelve  dollars  a year;  they  also  acted  as  sextons.  In 
1826  the  job  included  taking  down  the  stove  in  the  spring  and 
putting  it  up  in  the  fall,  splitting  and  preparing  wood  for  the 
stove,  and  sweeping.  Lighting  the  house  and  ringing  the  bell 
for  evening  meetings  were  added  to  the  sexton’s  duties  in  1837. 
The  job  was  usually  let  out  to  the  lowest  bidder.  Payments  for 
wood  and  oil  are  recorded  in  the  1830’s,  and  for  coal  from  1847. 
In  1854  Edward  Tyler  was  appointed  tithingman,  to  check  on 
the  boys  in  the  gallery;  the  Fourth  Church  already  had  such  an 
officer. 

Considerable  attention  was  given,  especially  after  i860,  to 
the  burying  ground.  With  a Superintendent  (Charles  Perry), 
Treasurer  (Jefferson  Webber),  and  later  a Collector  (Albert 
Perry),  it  appeared  for  a time  as  though  the  Parish  were  lavish- 
ing more  attention  on  this  than  on  the  Church.  The  wall  on  the 
eastern  side  was  moved  to  a new  fine  by  the  gravel  pit  in  1848, 
and  a new  entrance  from  the  south  side  was  made  in  1854.  In 
i860  there  was  an  extensive  repair  job;  a committee  reported  the 
cost  of  setting  stones,  hauling  gravel,  and  pointing  wall  at 
$175.65,  and  receipts  of  $20.70  for  sale  of  gravel  and  of  $177 
from  the  town.  The  same  year  the  right  of  burial  was  granted  to 
any  inhabitant  of  the  town.  Finally,  in  1871,  after  the  reunion 
of  the  two  churches,  it  was  voted  to  sell  the  burial  ground  and 

22.  Edwin  M.  Stone,  Sermon  ...  Dedication  ...  February  1,  1828 

(Salem,  1838). 
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gravel  pit  to  the  town  for  $5o.23  The  Parish  pasture,  which  in- 
cluded some  of  this  land,  was  leased  for  the  last  time  this  year. 
By  this  time  the  towns  were  assuming  responsibility  for  ceme- 
teries and  one  more  burden  was  removed  from  the  parishes. 

Relations  with  the  town  also  centered  around  the  school  and 
fire  protection.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  schoolhouse  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  Meeting  House  for  some  forty  years 
when,  in  1842,  one  was  constructed.  In  1861  the  Parish  Com- 
mittee was  directed  to  take  up  with  the  Bass  River  School  Dis- 
trict the  matter  of  setting  a new  small  building  on  Parish  land.24 
The  Town  was  charged  $15  for  rental  of  the  land  on  which  the 
schoolhouse  stood  in  1867.  Four  years  later  the  Parish  bought 
the  schoolhouse  for  $250,  to  be  used  as  a chapel  or  vestry.  The 
understanding  was  that  the  building  might  be  used  for  moral  and 
religious  purposes  when  not  required  for  the  use  of  the  Society. 
Repairs  not  to  exceed  $300  were  authorized;  one  plan  provided 
for  three  rooms  and  a long  entry.25  The  first  mention  of  an  engine 
house  in  the  records  is  for  1837,  when  the  town  was  given  per- 
mission to  set  one  on  Parish  land  free  of  expense.  But  by  1844 
it  was  voted  that  the  Fire  Department  be  required  to  move  No.  3 
engine  house  from  Parish  land.  This  had  still  not  been  done  by 
1858,  when  the  request  was  repeated,  with  the  suggestion  that 
the  town  might  hire  a spot  on  Parish  land  for  the  house,  if  it 
so  desired.  Eventually  the  hosehouse,  as  well  as  the  schoolhouse, 
was  set  up  across  the  street.26 

The  encouragement  of  singing  instruction  was  already  well 
established  by  1813.  In  1827  the  Precinct  voted  $20  for  instruc- 
tion in  sacred  music,  and  in  1831,  $10.  Singing  was  a feature  of 

23.  Essex  County  Deeds,  Essex  County  Courthouse,  849,  no.  The  town 
voted  the  transaction  on  October  23,  1871,  and  the  deed  was  dated  March 
11,  1872.  Recently  the  Church  has  bought  back  a portion  of  the  old 
gravel  pit,  to  be  used  for  a parking  lot. 

24.  This  may  have  been  an  outhouse,  which  was  sold  in  1872  for  $8.50. 

25.  MS  report,  folder  on  Second  Church,  Beverly  Historical  Society. 
A school  was  built  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street;  a second  story 
was  added  later  and  the  building  taken  down  when  the  present  brick 
school  (1920)  was  built  nearby. 

26.  Mr.  F.  H.  Wallis  says  that  the  old  engine  house  was  moved  to 
where  the  Vittori  monument  stands  on  Cabot  Street.  A new  one  was  built 
where  the  west  drive  to  the  present  Brown  School  is  located.  When  no 
longer  needed,  it  was  moved  and  turned  into  the  house  at  621  Cabot 
Street.  The  present  fire  station  was  constructed  in  1908  near  the  site  of 
the  old  Baker’s  Tavern. 
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the  ordinations  of  ministers  in  1824  and  1831.  The  Parish  Com- 
mittee was  instructed  to  put  in  order  the  bass  viol  in  1822,  and 
not  to  lend  it  out  of  the  Parish.  A bill  for  repairs  to  the  clarinet 
was  paid  in  1827.  In  1855  the  members  voted  $60  for  a sera- 
phim; but  the  vote  was  reconsidered  and  the  money  used  instead 
for  preaching.  The  Sunday  School  movement,  which  began  in  the 
First  Parish,  Beverly,  in  1810,  soon  spread  to  the  Second  Parish. 
We  have  noted  that  the  Congregational  Yearbook  for  1828  indi- 
cated fifty  members  of  the  Sunday  School,  or  sixteen  more  than 
the  Church  had.  According  to  Stone,  a Bible  Class  was  formed  in 
1834,  and  connected  with  the  Sunday  School  was  a library  of 
two  hundred  volumes.27  At  a city-wide  Sunday  School  celebration 
on  July  4,  1842,  Rantoul  reported  that  there  were  seventy-two 
from  the  Precinct  of  Salem  and  Beverly  and  sixty  from  the  Ortho- 
dox Society  in  Upper  Beverly.28  On  August  16,  1843,  the  Upper 
Parish  Sunday  School  had  a picnic  at  Wenham  Pond;  Rantoul 
went  in  the  Coach  Rambler  and  reported  on  the  activities. 

The  North  Beverly  community  did  not  lag  behind  in  the  sup- 
port of  the  reform  movements  of  the  day.  In  1833  a Temperance 
Society  became  active,  and  in  1837  the  Fourth  Church  members 
formed  an  Anti-Slavery  Society.  A strong  resolution,  in  three 
parts,  was  adopted  at  a meeting  at  the  home  of  Rev.  Foote.  In 
1837  Christian  denomination  started  a school  on  what  is  now 
known  as  Cherry  Hill.  Called  the  New  England  Christian  Acad- 
emy, it  was  conducted  on  the  manual  labor  system,  with  in- 
struction in  shoe  making  and  farming.  Joseph  Henry  Siewers  was 
the  principal  and  Rev.  Stone,  one  of  the  sponsors,  agreed  to 
board  some  of  the  pupils.  The  public  announcement  emphasized 
the  healthful  aspects,  and  noted  that  a conveyance  would  be 
supplied  from  the  Meeting  House.29  Although  there  were  about 
sixty  pupils,  the  plan  was  not  successful  and  the  school  closed  in 
1 8 39. 30  When  Richard  P.  Waters,  Salem  merchant,  acquired  the 

27.  A Lecture  Comprising  the  History  of  the  Second  Parish  in  Beverly 
(Mendon,  1835),  p.  32.  A Toast  to  Be  Sung  at  the  Rural  Celebration  in 
North  Beverly , c.  1850,  is  in  the  Essex  Institute. 

28.  Robert  Rantoul,  Memoir,  op.  cit.,  pp.  173,  175.  Stone,  History  of 
Beverly,  pp.  300-302,  also  describes  this  occasion. 

29.  Address  of  the  Trustees,  N.  E.  Christian  Academy,  Boston,  1837; 
copy  in  Essex  Institute.  A sketch  by  J.  Sheldon  and  a photostat  of  the  Act 
of  Incorporation  are  in  the  Beverly  Historical  Society. 

30.  Robert  Rantoul,  Memoir,  op.  cit.,  p.  225.  He  contributed  $25  and 
twenty-six  books  to  the  undertaking. 
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property  at  auction  in  1851,  he  tore  down  most  of  the  buildings, 
including  the  school,  and  built  a new  home.31 

THE  FOURTH  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH  AND 
SOCIETY,  1834-1866 

The  Fourth  Church  and  Society,  in  its  organization  and  ad- 
ministration, followed  the  pattern  common  to  Congregational 
Churches  of  the  period.32  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  minister, 
Rev.  John  Foote,  began  preaching  in  the  schoolhouse  on  July  28, 
1834.  A ^tter  missive,  signed  by  James  Perry,  William  K.  Bailey, 
and  Jeremiah  Cole  was  sent  to  other  Orthodox  Trinitarian 
Churches  in  the  area.  On  August  27  a Council  was  held  at  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Mary  Herrick.  The  motion  to  form  a new  church 
passed  by  unanimous  vote;  and  many  local  persons,  who  had 
joined  the  other  churches,  were  released  to  form  the  new  one. 
Four  men  and  sixteen  women  made  up  the  original  membership 
of  the  Church,  as  of  September  1,  1834.  It  is  likely  that  families 
were  divided  in  church  loyalty,  for  among  those  connected  with 
the  Fourth  Church  were  Woodberrys,  Moultons,  Perrys,  and 
Browns,  whose  names  are  also  met  with  in  Second  Church  rec- 
ords, New  names,  but  ones  to  become  familiar  in  community 
affairs,  were  Lummus,  Grant,  and  Caldwell.  The  Society  which, 
like  the  Precinct  of  old,  would  own  the  property  and  support  the 
Church,  was  organized  on  December  11,  1834.  James  Perry  was 
chosen  Moderator,  Francis  Woodberry,  Clerk,  Augustus  Moulton, 
Treasurer,  and  Benjamin  Woodberry,  2nd,  Samuel  Lummus,  and 
Charles  Moulton  members  of  the  Parish  Committee.  All  “male  in- 
habitants of  the  Fourth  Congregational  Society  in  Beverly  quali- 
fied to  vote  in  town  affairs”  were  welcome  to  attend  meetings. 

As  with  the  Second  Church,  a meeting  house  was  an  important 
early  order  of  business.  The  committee,  made  up  of  Benjamin 
Woodbury,  2nd,  Samuel  Lummus,  Francis  Woodberry,  Peter 
Shaw,  and  Charles  Moulton,  seems  to  have  done  a good  job.  The 
site  chosen,  purchased  of  Albert  Thorndike  and  John  Lovett  in 

31.  Waters  had  served  as  U.  S.  Consul  at  Zanzibar,  1836-1844.  He 
was  active  in  the  Second  Church  after  the  reunion.  He  died  unmarried  at 
North  Beverly  on  May  19,  1887.  See  Essex  Institute  Bulletin , XX  (1888), 

174-191. 

32.  In  downtown  Beverly  the  Washington  Street  Church  broke  away 
rrom  the  Dane  Street  Church  (the  Third  Congregational)  in  1836. 
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1835,  was  across  the  street  from  the  old  Conant-Chipman  house, 
and  within  sight  of  the  Second  Church.33  The  cornerstone  was 
laid  and  the  frame  raised  on  September  6,  1836.  The  building, 
51  feet  long,  37  feet  wide,  and  surmounted  by  a cupola,  was 
erected  by  Jacob  Dodge,  of  Wenham.  According  to  preliminary 
proposals,  the  cupola  and  pulpit  were  copied  after  the  Baptist 
Church  in  Wenham;  there  were  a fan  light  and  two  doors  at  the 
front  end  with  side  lights.  There  was  to  be  room  for  fifty-six  pews, 
but  the  space  of  four  was  to  be  left  for  stoves  and  the  space  of 
another  four  next  the  entrance  was  to  have  an  elevated  platform 
for  singers.34  The  cost,  including  the  site,  was  about  $2,500. 
The  building  was  dedicated  on  December  29,  1836;  Rev.  E.  P. 
Sperry,  of  Wenham,  Rev.  B.  Emerson,  of  Salem,  and  Rev.  J. 
Abbott,  of  the  Third  Church,  Beverly,  took  part. 

The  officers  of  the  Fourth  Church  Society  served  for  long 
periods,  perhaps  because  there  were  not  many  male  members 
available.  Francis  Woodberry  served  as  Clerk  until  1847;  Francis 
Jenness  from  then  until  the  reunion  with  the  Second  Church. 
Jenness,  whose  family  has  remained  active  in  the  community, 
was  also  a Deacon,  as  was  Andrew  C.  Baker.  The  Treasurer’s  job, 
which  usually  included  that  of  Collector,  changed  hands  more 
often,  but  still  fell  to  leaders  of  the  Church:  Augustus  Moulton, 
Samuel  Lummus,  William  K.  Bailey,  Richard  H.  Tucker,  An- 
drew C.  Baker,  and  the  indefatigable  Jenness.  The  Fourth  Church 
felt  the  need  of  a tithingman  earlier  and  more  often  than  Second 
Church;  Benjamin  Burchstead  was  appointed  in  1837;  two  per- 
sons were  nominated  in  1839;  and  all  male  members  over  twenty- 
four  were  to  serve  in  1840.  James  T.  Brown  was  directed  to  pre- 
serve order  in  the  gallery  in  1854,  and  he  and  E.  E.  Lummus 
were  to  preserve  order  in  the  singing  seats  in  i860. 

Rev.  Foote  was  asked  to  continue  as  minister  from  year  to  year 
until  1847,  4n  ^e  same  manner  that  Rev.  Stone  served  the 
Second  Church.  He  was  paid  $150  a year  during  the  period 
1838  to  1842.  Church  membership,  as  reported  to  the  State  Con- 

33.  Essex  County  Deeds,  Essex  County  Courthouse,  293,  hi. 

34.  MS  in  folder  for  Fourth  Church,  Beverly  Historical  Society.  When 
the  two  churches  united,  the  building  was  moved  to  the  corner  of  Cabot 
Street  and  County  Way.  A store  was  kept  there  by  Horace  Foster  (hence 
the  name,  Foster’s  Corner)  and  by  subsequent  storekeepers  until  it  was 
torn  down  in  1956  to  make  a parking  lot  for  Henry’s  Market. 
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ference,  averaged  about  25,  but  went  to  a high  of  32  in  1844; 
there  were  four  times  as  many  women  as  men.  The  Sunday  School 
attendance  averaged  about  45,  but  reached  a high  of  75  in  1846. 
As  did  Second  Church,  Fourth  Church  had  a viol,  for  in  1842 
it  was  voted  that  the  strings  be  paid  for.  The  Church  and  Society 
agreed  to  call  Rev.  Allen  Gannett  in  October,  1847. 35  He  was  in- 
stalled December  15,  but  the  “Scribe  of  the  Council  having  lost 
his  minutes,  no  exact  and  official  record  can  be  made  of  it.”  He 
was  to  be  paid  $250,  plus  $150  from  the  Massachusetts  Mission- 
ary Society.  In  1850  it  was  decided  that  persons  who  contributed 
during  the  past  year  for  the  support  of  the  Gospel  should  be  con- 
sidered members  of  the  Society;  seven  names  were  listed.  There 
was  a slight  loss  of  Church  members  (to  26  in  1852),  and  in 
1853  a committee  was  appointed  to  interview  Mr.  Gannett  on  the 
present  condition  and  future  prospects  of  the  Society.  Mr.  Gan- 
nett resigned  in  April,  and  a Council  was  called  to  make  matters 
legal.  The  Council  noted  “a  want  of  sufficient  endeavor  on  the 
part  of  the  people  to  sustain  Mr.  Gannett  in  those  measures  which 
he  deemed  requisite  for  the  success  of  his  ministry.” 

There  followed  a period  of  supply  ministers,  until  in  March, 
1854,  Rev.  John  Q.  Peabody  was  invited  to  settle,  at  a salary  of 
$500.  He  did  not  accept,  for  he  is  not  listed  in  the  State  and 
National  Yearbooks.  There  was  difficulty  in  getting  persons  to 
serve  on  the  Committee  to  Supply  the  Desk;  in  1856  everyone  at 
the  meeting  declined  except  Peter  Homans.  The  records  do  not 
show  the  name  of  the  minister  for  1855  and  1856,  but  the 
Yearbooks  list  Samuel  Ordway.36  In  1858  (for  year  1857)  Henry 
A.  Lounsbury  is  listed,  with  the  comment  “not  a member  of  the 
Association.”  Eli  W.  Harrington,  who  remained  in  North  Beverly 
until  1884,  seems  to  have  been  pastor  from  1859  until  the  re- 

35.  Gannett  was  born  in  Tamworth,  N.H.,  on  June  5,  1804.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Dartmouth  in  1826  and  attended  Andover  Theological  Semin- 
ary* He  served  in  Conway,  N.H.,  Boston,  Edgarlown,  and  Georgetown 
before  coming  to  North  Beverly.  Afterward  he  served  in  Nahant,  Lynn- 
field,  and  Edgartown.  He  died  on  October  16,  1881,  aged  77.  Congre- 
gational Yearbook,  1882,  p.  31. 

36.  Ordway  was  born  in  Amesbury  in  1808.  He  attended  Bangor  Theo- 
logical School  (1838),  and  served  as  pastor  at  various  places  in  Maine 
before  coming  to  Beverly.  He  later  served  in  Illinois,  and  died  at  Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa,  in  1876,  aged  68.  Congregational  Yearbook,  1877,  pp. 
42C  573. 
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union  with  Second  Church.37  At  that  time  it  was  stipulated  that 
he  should  not  be  minister,  but  he  did  serve  as  Clerk  of  the  combin- 
ed Church  (not  Society)  until  he  moved  to  Pepperell.  On  his  re- 
tirement as  minister  in  1866,  R.  P.  Waters  was  directed  to  pre- 
pare a subscription  paper  for  $171.05,  the  amount  due  to  him. 
Church  membership,  after  increasing  to  35  in  1859,  declined 
to  26  in  1865;  the  Sunday  School  reached  a low  of  40  in  1856 
and  a high  of  70  in  1862.  The  decline  in  Church  membership 
may  have  been  due  in  part  to  the  Civil  War;  one  of  the  North 
Beverly  men  who  served  was  John  H.  Chipman,  a great  grand- 
son of  the  first  minister.38  Rev.  Joseph  M.  Driver,  an  inactive 
Baptist  minister  living  in  Beverly  at  this  time,  seems  to  have 
taken  an  interest  in  the  Church.  He  was  a Chaplain  at  Columbia 
Hospital  in  Washington  from  1862  to  186 5. 39 

THE  SECOND  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH  AND 
SOCIETY,  1866-1903 

It  was  obvious  that  the  Fourth  Church  was  not  in  a flourishing 
state,  and  the  Second  Church  even  less  so.  Its  historic  building 
was  badly  in  need  of  repairs,  and  a committee,  in  recommending 
on  July  21,  1865,  that  they  be  made,  went  far  beyond  this  to- 
wards union: 

More  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  this  venerable 
edifice  was  erected  by  our  ancestors  for  the  worship  of  God. 
Like  everything  earthly  it  is  subject  to  decay,  and  all  per- 
sons who  dwell  within  the  limits  of  the  Parish  should  ac- 
knowledge the  duty  of  doing  what  he  can  to  preserve  and 
perpetuate  this  place  of  Worship  for  the  Generations  to 
come  after  us  ...  . But  one  Meeting  house  is  required  for 
the  accommodation  of  this  population  and  this  old  church 
stands  on  the  very  best  spot  to  make  it  convenient  for  every 

37.  Harrington  was  born  in  New  Braintree  on  November  28,  1804.  He 
graduated  from  Amherst  in  1833  and  from  Andover  Theological  Seminary 
in  1836.  He  served  in  Lunenburg,  Mason,  N.H.,  and  Rochester,  Mass., 
before  coming  to  Beverly.  He  died  in  Pepperell,  Mass.,  on  February  23, 
1895,  aged  90.  Congregational  Yearbook,  1896,  p.  24. 

38.  He  died  from  the  effects  of  his  War  service  on  July  4,  1866.  The 
Beverly  G.A.R.  Post  was  named  for  him. 

39.  Driver  was  born  in  Salem  on  April  4,  1801;  he  graduated  from 
Harvard  in  1827  and  from  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1829.  He 
was  minister  of  a number  of  Baptist  churches  before  coming  to  Beverly 
in  1859.  He  died  in  Windsor,  Vt.,  on  December  22,  1878.  Harriet  R.  W. 
Cooke,  The  Driver  Family  (New  York,  1889). 
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part  of  the  Parish.  And  around  this  ancient  Church  and 

burial  ground  must  center  tender  memories. 

They  had  already  met  with  a committee  of  the  Fourth  Church, 
and  both  favored  a “Union  on  fair  and  honorable  terms.”  They 
further  recommended  that  the  Legislature  be  petitioned  for  a 
change  of  name  to  conform  to  the  change  of  territory  and  the 
present  construction  of  ecclesiastical  societies.  The  meeting  ac- 
cepted all  these  proposals.  In  return  for  the  support  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Fourth  Church  in  building  up  “one  self-sustaining 
Church  & Society  in  North  Beverly,”  the  Second  Church  agreed 
that  “the  Ministry  and  Pastor  when  one  shall  be  settled  over  the 
Parish  shall  be  of  the  Orthodox  Congregational  faith  and  order 
and  such  a minister  as  will  be  approved  by  sister  Churches  of  like 
faith  and  order  in  this  vicinity.”  On  April  17,  1866,  the  Pre- 
cinct voted,  36  to  13,  to  accept  the  Act  of  the  Legislature  estab- 
lishing the  Second  Congregational  Society  in  Beverly.40  Although 
the  Church  did  not  approve  until  1870,  thus  ended  the  old 
legal  name,  long  anachronistic,  of  the  Precinct  of  Salem  and 
Beverly. 

Many  steps  were  necessary  to  facilitate  the  union:  an  audit, 
new  by-laws  for  the  Society,  new  articles  of  faith  and  covenant 
for  the  Church.  In  all  of  this,  the  leaders  of  both  groups  were 
active;  among  them  were  A.  C.  Baker,  A.  B.  Lord,  Benjamin 
Ludden,  E.  E.  Lummus,  Charles  Perry,  R.  P.  Waters,  W.  C. 
Waters,  and  Henry  Wilson.  The  new  by-laws  were  adopted  in 
1875;  officers  provided  for  were  a Clerk,  Standing  Committee  of 
three  or  five  proprietors  (of  pews),  Collector,  Treasurer,  and 
Auditing  Committee  of  two  proprietors,  all  to  be  chosen  by  ballot 
at  the  annual  meeting.  The  Standing  Committee  was  to  have 
charge  of  all  the  prudential  affairs  of  the  Corporation,  to  hold 
quarterly  meetings,  and  to  submit  an  annual  report.  Meetings 
were  to  be  called  by  the  Standing  Committee  on  application  of 
seven  or  more  proprietors.  The  annual  meeting,  which  had  been 
in  March,  was  to  be  held  in  March  or  April.  Every  owner  of  a 
pew  was  entitled  to  one  vote;  if  more  than  one  owner,  someone 
was  to  be  authorized  to  vote  for  the  others.  In  1882,  it  was  voted 
that  “any  person  may  be  added  to  the  Society  on  their  own  peti- 
tion by  a two  thirds  vote  of  the  members  present;”  it  appears  that 

40.  Massachusetts  Laws,  1866,  Chap,  hi,  March  30,  1866. 
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pew  ownership  was  no  longer  a requisite.  The  Clerks  of  the  So- 
ciety during  this  period  were  Cyrus  W.  Lord,  Elijah  E.  Lummus, 
and  Daniel  P.  Foster;  others  filled  in  from  time  to  time.41  Various 
persons  held  the  Treasurer’s  job  until  1878,  when  Deacon  Francis 
Jenness,  who  had  been  so  active  in  the  Fourth  Church,  was  chos- 
en. He  continued  to  serve  until  his  death  in  1894,  when  George 
W.  Glines  succeeded  him.42 

For  a few  years  (1879-1881)  the  Collector  and  the  Treasurer 
were  the  same  person.  In  the  late  1860’s  and  1870’s  Peter  Ho- 
mans held  the  job  frequently,  spelled  by  Col.  John  W.  Raymond, 
and  John  H.  Chipman,  Sr.,  father  of  the  Civil  War  soldier.  J.  W. 
Raymond  seems  to  have  been  the  last  old-time  Collector  in  1878. 
In  1891  Fred  H.  Wallis,  later  long-time  Clerk  of  the  Church, 
became  Collector.  He  states  it  was  then  that  the  modern 
system  of  envelopes  was  first  introduced.  A new  office,  that  of 
Auditor,  was  filled  in  1868;  this  reflects  growth  in  the  concept  of 
public  financial  responsibility.  After  1875  two  persons  were  chos- 
en Auditors  each  year,  and  we  find  such  familiar  names  as  Wil- 
liam H.  Nutter,  George  W.  Glines,  Charles  S.  Brown,  Frank  A. 
Woodbury,  and  Edward  L.  Millett.  The  Standing  Committee  was 
made  up  for  the  most  part  of  persons  whom  we  have  already  noted 
as  holding  other  jobs.  New  names  included  Oliver  Edwards, 
Hugh  Hill,  Jr.,  Mark  Pitman,  and  James  A.  Payson.  From  1898 
to  1903,  when  many  changes  were  taking  place,  George  W. 
Glines,  Edward  L.  Millett,  and  Fred  H.  Wallis  served.  The  same 
persons  are  met  with  again  as  Moderators,  showing  how  small  the 
Society  still  was  and  how  reliable  people  had  to  be  called  on 
over  and  over. 

Relying  on  Sunday  contributions  and  occasional  gifts,  the  So- 
ciety sometimes  did  not  have  enough  to  engage  a minister  more 
than  a few  weeks  at  a time.  In  1879  $96.13  was  received,  and 

41.  After  Rev.  Eli  W.  Harrington  left  in  1885,  Charles  S.  Brown,  well- 
known  teacher  and  principal,  became  Clerk  of  the  Church.  He  also  suc- 
ceeded Deacon  Jenness  as  Superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School  in  1895. 
Pamphlet,  Charles  Sullivan  Brown,  1856-1921.  The  new  school  was 
named  for  him. 

42.  Mr.  Glines  operated  greenhouses  on  Dodge  Street.  Lucy  E.  Stub- 
bert,  interested  in  the  affairs  of  the  Church  until  her  death  in  1961,  was 
his  daughter,  as  is  Mrs.  Wildred  Caldwell.  Other  greenhouses  in  the  area 
bounded  by  Cabot,  Dodge,  and  Conant  Streets  were  operated  by  Wood- 
bury, Kidder,  and  Caldwell.  Now  all  are  gone,  as  are  the  icehouses  about 
Wenham  Lake. 
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preaching  apparently  held  only  three  Sundays  in  May  and  two  in 
June.  The  next  year  was  even  worse,  when  only  $32.43  was  re- 
ceived. Thereafter,  collections  began  to  increase;  in  1883-1884 
they  came  to  $286.59,  in  1889  to  $519.78.  During  the  first 
year  that  envelopes  were  used,  $551.69  was  received,  plus  $87.28 
in  loose  collections.  In  1897  it  was  voted  to  adopt  the  pledge 
system,  and  by  1900  collections,  from  all  sources,  had  risen  to 
$729.94.  Gifts  were  a great  help  during  the  lean  years.  Some- 
times presents  from  individuals  are  noted  in  the  records,  as  $20 
from  Mr.  Francis,  of  Boston,  in  1866,  $20  from  Mr.  Pratt  the 
following  year,  and  $50  from  Mr.  Phillips  in  1891. 43  A legacy  of 
$400  in  1871  from  Miss  Clara  Friend  brought  in  $30  in  divi- 
dends in  1 876. 44  Susan  D.  Lord  willed  the  Church  $1,000  in 
1875,  the  income  to  be  used  towards  the  support  of  the  ministry 
“so  long  as  it  continues  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  doctrines 
denominated  orthodox  and  evangelical.”45  The  ladies  of  the 
Church  turned  over  $57  from  their  own  efforts  in  1876.  The 
Men’s  Reading  Club,  started  in  1886,  presented  $9.50  the  fol- 
lowing year.  The  Home  Missionary  Society  gave  $100  towards  the 
minister’s  salary  in  1873,  but  this  seems  not  to  have  been  a regu- 
lar procedure.  The  collections  were  used  almost  wholly  for  preach- 
ing; other  costs,  such  as  heat,  light  and  the  sexton’s  pay,  were 
paid  from  special  gifts;  repairs  had  to  be  financed  from  special 
subscriptions  and  sale  of  pews. 

We  have  noted  that  an  important  part  of  the  union  was  reno- 
vation of  the  old  building.  A committee,  consisting  of  Richard  P. 
Waters,  Henry  Wilson,  Benjamin  Ludden,  Albert  T.  Dodge,  and 
John  W.  Raymond,  recommended  extensive  inside  and  outside 
repairs.  A contemporary  account  describes  what  was  accomplished. 
Interior  walls  were  painted  in  imitation  of  blocking;  new  car- 
peting and  cushions  were  of  uniform  color.  There  was  a bronze 
chandelier  in  the  center  and  bracket  lamps  of  bronze  on  either 

43.  Probably  a relative  of  Ebenezer  Francis,  North  Beverly  resident  who 
died  in  the  Revolution.  John  C.  Phillips  built  his  home  overlooking  Wen- 
ham  Lake  in  1882;  the  family  have  made  many  gifts  to  the  Church 
since  then. 

44.  Essex  County  Probate  Records,  Essex  County  Courthouse,  427, 
149.  The  bequest  was  to  the  Fourth  Church,  but  was  accepted  by  the 
Second  Church. 

45.  Ibid.,  430,  304.  Some  time  before  his  death  in  1905  Albert  Perry, 
son  of  Deacon  Charles  Perry,  gave  $1,000  for  the  use  of  the  Sunday  School. 
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side  of  the  pulpit.  A recess  was  constructed  in  back  of  the  pulpit, 
and  in  the  wall  was  placed  a handsomely  stained  glass  window. 
The  roof  was  shingled  and  the  outside  newly  painted,  “giving  it 
a very  fine  appearance.”46  The  total  cost  was  $2,126;  among  the 
large  payments  were  $345.50  to  George  Roundy  for  lumber, 
$286.85  to  the  Danvers  Carpet  Company,  $419.50  to  Daniel 
Henderson  for  painting,  and  $100  to  Jeremiah  Choat  for  the 
same.  Smaller  items  included  $12  to  R.  P.  Waters  for  twelve 
settees,  $4  for  four  lamps  for  the  chapel,  and  even  65^  for  a dust 
brush.  The  sum  of  $54.40  paid  to  R.  P.  Waters  is  the  first  indi- 
cation that  the  property  was  insured.  Receipts  included  over 
$1,800  for  forty-two  new  pews  and  $150  for  sale  of  old  pews. 
The  money  from  sale  of  Fourth  Church  and  its  contents  was 
placed  in  a special  repair  fund.  A service  of  rededication  was  held 
on  December  28,  1865,  which  was  the  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  original  dedication. 

The  vestry  also  needed  repair;  $800  was  spent  on  it  shortly 
after  its  acquisition  in  1871.  In  1887  the  doors  between  the 
larger  and  smaller  rooms  were  fixed  so  that  they  could  be  raised 
into  the  attic,  thus  increasing  the  space  for  meetings  and  enter- 
tainments. The  walls  and  ceilings  were  papered,  four  large  kero- 
sene lamps  were  hung,  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Phillips  gave  new  car- 
pets.47 Soon  the  Meeting  House  itself  needed  attention,  and  an 
extensive  renovation  was  undertaken  in  1896,  when  Rev.  Semans 
was  pastor.  The  committee  consisted  of  George  W.  Glines,  Fred 
H.  Wallis,  and  Edward  L.  Millett.  Funds  were  raised  by  sub- 
scription; the  total  cost  was  $3,310;  the  amount  raised  was 
$2,579;  and  the  difference  C$731)  was  borrowed.  Again  a con- 
temporary account  gives  the  details.48  The  chancel  was  enlarged; 
to  the  left  was  the  choir  entrance,  to  the  right,  a library.49  A new 
vestibule  was  added  and  the  former  one  was  incorporated  in  the 

46 . Beverly  Citizen , December  30,  1865. 

47.  Details  taken  from  notes  by  Fred  H.  Wallis.  In  1908  a new  chapel, 
forty  feet  by  seventy  feet,  was  constructed  on  the  site  of  the  old  one.  The 
latter  was  removed  by  Solon  Lovett  to  his  factory  grounds  off  Federal 
Street. 

48 . Beverly  Evening  Times,  January  18,  1898.  Mrs.  John  C.  Phillips 
gave  $500;  expenses  included:  McGee  furnace,  $150;  pews,  $370;  car- 
pets, $208.48.  The  Beverly  Citizen,  January  12,  1898,  describes  the  re- 
opening and  gives  a further  account  of  donors. 

49.  A printed  Catalogue  of  the  Sunday  School  Library  was  issued  in 
1900. 
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auditorium,  and  new  open  stairs  to  the  balcony  were  provided. 
The  walls  were  painted  light  cream,  with  panels  of  old  rose,  and 
ceiling  light  cream;  the  chancel  was  dark  red  with  classical 
wreaths.  Pews  were  of  oak,  the  carpet  dark  red,  and  there  was  an 
oak-framed  clock,  the  gift  of  the  mothers.  Stained  glass  was  in- 
stalled in  all  the  windows.  This  is  the  state  of  the  building  which 
many  of  us  remember;  and  no  matter  how  much  we  might,  at  a 
later  date,  deplore  the  color  scheme,  it  was  at  the  time  the  very 
latest  in  elegance.50 

A few  additional  references  to  furnishings  are  of  interest.  The 
new  clock  of  1897  replaced  an  older  one  which  had  been  in  the 
Fourth  Church.  When  the  two  Churches  merged,  there  was  an 
extra  communion  set;  this  was  given  to  a ‘'small  and  feeble  Church 
in  Litchfield,  Maine,”  in  1870.  Improvements  in  heating  were 
coming  into  use  in  the  1870*8,  and  in  1872  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee considered  the  matter.  Three  years  later  the  ladies  peti- 
tioned for  a furnace;  finally,  in  1877,  $28.95  was  taken  from 
the  repair  fund  in  the  Danvers  Savings  Bank  to  purchase  a new 
stove.  In  1891  new  pulpit  furniture,  consisting  of  a pulpit,  two 
arm  chairs,  a communion  table,  and  a Bible-stand,  was  purchased 
with  a legacy  from  Miss  E.  Maria  Chipman.51  With  all  of  these 
improvements  in  the  building,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  valua- 
tion increased  from  $4,000  in  1890  to  $8,000  in  1900. 52 

The  value  of  music  to  the  church  service  was  not  overlooked 
when  the  two  Churches  united.  R.  P.  Waters  offered  the  loan  of 
an  organ;  this  was  apparently  not  accepted,  but  a cabinet  organ 
was  purchased  later.  Thomas  Connor,  organist,  was  paid  $25  in 
1867;  ^t;  according  to  Charles  S.  Brown,  he  soon  moved  west. 
In  1866  it  was  voted  that  the  hymn  book  in  use  be  the  Church 
Psalmody.  It  is  recorded  that  the  family  of  Rev.  William  Merrill, 
who  served  in  1884,  were  all  musical.  In  1888,  under  Rev. 
Wheat,  the  choir  was  moved  from  the  gallery  to  an  area  in  back 


A?nl  ,i899>  after  Sunday  evening  service,  the  janitor 
accidentally  knocked  down  a chandelier,  setting  fire  to  the  carpet.  The 
loss  of  5600  was  insured.  Beverly  Citizen , April  28,  1899. 

-51*  Essex  County  Probate  Records,  Essex  County  Courthouse,  475,  63. 
Miss  Chipman,  who  was  the  first  minister’s  granddaughter,  left  the 
Church  $400. 

52.  Congregational  Yearbook;  these  show  benevolence  payments  from 
1866,  internal  expenses  from  1884  (with  gaps),  names  of  Clerks  and  of 
Sunday  School  Superintendents  from  1881. 
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of  the  pulpit.  Part  of  the  bequest  of  Miss  Chipman  was  used  to 
purchase  a vocalion.  Miss  Daisy  Raymond  (later  Nightingale), 
who  served  as  organist  from  1889  to  1926,  is  remembered  by 
many  today. 

An  account  of  the  ministers  has  been  left  until  last,  since  none 
stayed  for  very  long  during  this  period.  One  observer  describes  the 
situation  thus:  “Under  the  management  of  a few  elderly,  but 
good  and  well-meaning  men  in  the  church  and  society,  the  church 
had  practically  become  a repository  for  aged  ministers.”53  Al- 
though there  was  no  settled  minister  the  first  year  of  the  combined 
church,  a committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  Hamilton  Willis 
about  lecturing  for  the  benefit  of  the  Sabbath  School.  Rev.  Charles 
S.  Porter,  a great-grandson  of  Rev.  Chipman,  preached  a short 
time  in  1866. 54  He  was  followed  by  Robert  Southgate,  who  served 
in  1867  and  1868.  Rev.  William  H.  Phipps  seems  almost  to 
have  split  the  Churches  again;  for  in  March,  1870,  in  the  Fourth 
Church  vestry,  he  read  a paper  which  was  received  with  dis- 
approbation. He  later  apologized,  but  it  was  after  this  that  the 
congregation  voted  that  the  Church  “shall  be  called  the  Second 
Congregational  Church  in  Beverly  associated  for  the  support  of 
Public  Worship  with  the  Second  Congregational  Society  in  Bev- 
erly.” And  in  October,  1870,  Rev.  Timothy  D.  F.  Stone  became 
acting  pastor.  He  was  invited  for  two  years  from  December  1 ; his 
salary  was  to  be  $700  payable  monthly;  three  months’  notice  of 
separation  was  to  be  given  by  Pastor  or  Society.  Stone  did  not  stay 
out  his  time,  for  in  April,  1872,  the  Committee  was  directed  to 
employ  candidates  with  a view  to  settlement.  According  to  the 
Yearbooks,  Rev.  Joseph  W.  Tarleton  served  in  1871-1872;55  he 
was  followed  by  Alexander  J.  Sessions,  who  stayed  until  1875; 
then  came  Frederick  K.  DeBos,  who  served  for  two  years. 

53.  Charles  S.  Brown,  MS  Lecture,  op.  cit.  Supplies  were  paid  $10  to 
$12  a Sunday  in  the  early  i87o’s.  The  names  of  those  listed  in  the 
records  are  given  in  the  Appendix,  in  a listing  separate  from  those  who 
were  here  long  enough  to  be  entered  in  the  Yearbooks. 

54.  Porter  was  born  in  Ashfield,  December  9,  1805  and  died  in  Bos- 
ton on  April  10,  1870.  He  graduated  from  Amherst  in  1827  and  from 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1831.  He  served  in  churches  in  Glou- 
cester, New  York  City,  Utica,  Plymouth,  and  South  Boston.  He  preached 
the  dedication  sermon  in  1865.  Congregational  Yearbook,  1871,  p.  616. 

55.  Tarleton  was  born  in  Epsom,  N.H.,  on  February  19,  1817  and 
died  at  Waverly  on  February  27,  1883.  He  graduated  from  Dartmouth 
in  1842  and  attended  Yale  and  Andover  Theological  School.  He  engaged 
in  evangelistic  labors  in  the  Boston  area  from  1855.  Congregational  Year- 
book, 1884,  p.  36. 
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Preaching  had  been  practically  suspended  by  1881,  when  Jo- 
seph Cross  came.  But  he  stayed  only  a year  and  the  Church  fell 
back  on  supplies,  who  were  paid  $2  a Sunday.  In  1883  the  So- 
ciety was  concerned  with  records  and  the  legality  of  voters,  the  last 
a sign  that  all  was  not  well.  Few  new  members  were  received  into 
the  Church;  in  1884,  when  several  did  join,  Clerk  Harrington 
wrote  that  it  was  “a  pleasant  change  in  the  record/’  That  year 
there  were  twenty-five  church  members  and  the  Sunday  School 
numbered  seventy;  the  community  as  a whole  contained  forty 
families.  John  H.  Baker,  under  whom  this  revival  began,  is  listed 
in  the  Yearbook  as  a Methodist.  He  was  the  first  of  several  young 
Methodist  ministers,  engaged  while  studying  at  Boston  Univer- 
sity or  as  recent  graduates.  He  was  followed  by  William  Merrill 
and  his  musical  family.  In  1886  the  Church  voted,  at  a meeting 
at  the  home  of  Deacon  Jenness,  to  adopt  the  creed  and  confes- 
sion of  faith  reported  by  the  Creed  Commission  to  the  Congre- 
gational Churches  of  the  United  States.  Rev.  Frank  I.  Wheat56 
and  his  successor,  John  P.  Pillsbury,57  were  invited  to  administer 
the  ordinances  of  baptism  and  Lord’s  Supper,  since  they  had  only 
deacon’s  orders  in  the  Methodist  Conference.  The  next  pastor, 
John  P.  Ashley,  who  served  in  1891-1893,  was  not  a Methodist. 
In  1894  Parish  Committee  was  instructed  to  employ  Mr. 
Dawson  for  the  coming  year.58  The  Treasurer’s  report  showed 
that  he  received  $624,  and  that  running  expenses  were  $167.82. 
Two  other  Methodists,  Raymond  L.  Semans59  and  Ernest  C.  Ware- 
ing,60  held  the  pulpit  in  1896-1898  and  1898-1900  respectively. 

56.  Wheat  was  born  in  Franklin,  N.Y.,  on  January  27,  1862  and  died 
at  Los  Angeles  on  July  2,  1925.  He  served  at  Holliston,  Mass.,  Woodhaven, 
L.I.,  San  Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles.  Congregational  Yearbook,  1926, 
p.  60.  In  1889  the  Second  Church  budget  of  $600  was  only  $3  more  than 
that  of  the  church  in  the  small  town  of  North  Becket. 

57.  Pillsbury  was  born  in  Kingston,  N.H.,  on  December  6,  1866  and 
died  on  December  20,  1896.  He  graduated  from  Boston  University  in 
1890.  He  served  in  Newport  and  Nashua,  N.H.,  and  Redlands,  Calif. 
Congregational  Yearbook,  1897,  P-  36. 

58.  Joseph  Dawson  received  degrees  from  DePauw  and  Boston  Uni- 
versity; from  the  latter  an  M.A.  in  1902  and  a Ph.D.  in  1905.  He  served 
m churches  in  Maryland  and  Washington,  where  he  was  a lecturer  at 
American  University.  He  died  on  December  17,  1926.  Information  from 
Boston  University.  Under  Dawson,  Sunday  School  was  at  two  P.M., 
preaching  at  three,  and  prayer  at  seven;  there  was  a prayer  meeting  on 
rriday  evening. 

59-  Semans  was  at  Auburn  Park  Methodist  Church,  Chicago,  in  1929. 

6°.  Waremg  also  received  degrees  from  DePauw  and  Boston  Univer- 
sity; from  the  latter  an  S.T.B.  in  1901.  He  served  in  various  parishes  in 
Ohio,  and  was  editor  of  the  Western  Christian  Advocate , Cincinnati,  from 
1916  to  1932.  He  had  died  by  1944.  Information  from  Boston  University. 
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Both  Church  and  Society  realized  that  this  state  of  affairs 
could  not  last.  In  April,  1898,  it  was  resolved  “that  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  meeting  that  the  growth  of  the  Society  and  the  increased 
population  demands  that  our  Pastor  be  settled  and  only  financial 
difficulties  stand  in  the  way;  therefore  the  hearty  cooperation  of 
all  people  is  invited  to  enable  this  to  be  consumated.”61  That 
year  there  were  65  Church  members,  178  in  the  Sunday  School, 
and  103  in  Christian  Endeavor;  90  families  were  represented  in 
the  Church.  A change  was  foreshadowed  when,  on  May  27,  1901, 
on  motion  of  Charles  S.  Brown,  it  was  voted  unanimously  that  the 
Society  concur  with  the  Church  in  calling  Edmund  M.  Wylie  to 
be  ordained  and  installed  as  pastor.62  His  minimum  annual  salary 
was  to  be  $600,  and  he  was  granted  a vacation  of  three  weeks. 
He  had  been  preaching  as  a student  since  February,  and  had 
already  recommended  changing  services  from  Sunday  afternoon 
to  morning  and  a better  organization  of  the  Sunday  School.  He  was 
ordained  on  June  20,  1901,  the  first  such  ordination  in  the 
Church  since  Robinson  in  1833.  Whether  it  was  the  new  minister 
or  the  march  of  the  times,  or  both,  the  question  of  incorporating 
the  Church  and  dissolving  the  Society  was  brought  up  in  1903. 
On  April  20,  1904,  after  a long  and  thorough  discussion,  the 
Society  voted,  25  to  9,  to  transfer  its  property  to  the  Church.  All 
pews  were  to  be  maintained  as  free  pews,  but  those  previously 
owning  pews  could  hold  them  during  their  lifetime.  And  on  May 

61.  With  the  coming  of  the  horse  cars  in  1885  and  the  electric  cars 
about  ten  years  later,  the  community  began  to  grow  rapidly.  The  writer’s 
grandfather,  Solon  Lovett,  is  an  example  of  those  who  moved  up  from 
Beverly.  Owner  of  a shoe  leather  plant  on  Federal  Street,  he  bought  a 
home  at  602  Cabot  Street  in  1893.  As  a sideline,  he  began  to  lay  out 
new  streets,  which  he  named  for  towns  near  Ellsworth,  Maine,  his  wife’s 
home.  After  a few  years,  he  became  active  in  the  North  Beverly  Church  as 
well.  At  the  same  time  the  writer’s  great-grandfather,  George  Roundy,  was 
among  those  developing  the  area  about  the  North  Beverly  depot.  These  new 
streets  show  in  Geo.  H.  Walker’s  Atlas  of  the  City  of  Beverly,  1897. 
Beverly  became  a city  in  1890.  The  State  census  of  1895  shows  1,203 
residents  of  Ward  5 (substantially  North  Beverly,  with  additional  area); 
of  these  134  were  foreign-born.  In  the  national  census  of  1900  the  popu- 
lation of  Ward  5 was  1,403. 

62.  Wylie  was  born  in  Coulterville,  Illinois,  in  1877.  He  studied  at 
Hamline  University,  Minn.,  Denver  University,  and  Boston  University.  He 
left  in  1904  for  pastorates  in  Ohio,  Montclair,  N.J.,  New  York  City,  and 
Scarborough,  N.Y.  He  died  in  Tryon,  N.C.,  December  12,  1955.  Philip 
Wylie,  the  author,  is  his  son.  While  in  North  Beverly,  he  lived  in  the 
Webber  House  (recently  torn  down),  across  from  the  Church. 
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18,  1904,  the  legal  transfer  took  place.63  With  a streamlined 
organization,  a growing  membership,  and  young  and  vigorous 
leadership,  the  Church  was  ready  to  face  the  challenges  of  the 
new  century. 

Thus  ended  one  hundred  and  ninety  years  of  division  into 
Church  and  Precinct  or  Society.  The  division  worked  well  for  the 
first  hundred  years  and  more,  placing  the  responsible  property 
owners  in  charge  of  the  property  and  financial  affairs  of  the 
Church.  By  controlling  the  purse  strings,  they  had  much  to  say 
about  preaching,  music,  and  many  other  matters  in  addition  to 
property.  But  Church  membership  was  growing,  and  those  who 
were  not  always  pew  and  property  owners  wanted  to  have  some 
say  in  its  affairs.  State  and  national  groupings  of  Congregational- 
ists  also  exerted  an  influence  towards  standardization  of  organi- 
zation and  reporting.  The  idea  of  ownership  of  pews  was  begin- 
ning to  seem  undemocratic  and  unchristian.  Today,  in  the  Pru- 
dential Board,  which  deals  with  property  and  financial  matters, 
and  the  Council,  concerned  with  worship  and  the  spiritual  side 
of  the  Church,  we  tend  to  have  a continuation  of  the  old  division. 
But  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Church  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
old  annual  meeting  of  the  Precinct.  Henceforth  the  Church  mem- 
bers were  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  Church.  We  can  still, 
though  not  wanting  to  go  back,  note  with  understanding  and 
pride  the  remnants  of  form  and  terminology  which  reflect  the 
organization  of  this  Church  over  such  a long  portion  of  its  history. 


63.  Charters  of  Massachusetts  Corporations,  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
wtr’  Vr*  Xi53a  n?x7  1 j?8l;  1a2?,1  I49‘  Charles  S.  Brown,  Edmund  M. 
TiJ^’MrRnk  A'  W°lbury’  .Addie  S.  Wilson,  George  W.  Glines,  and 
Lirae  M.  Brown  were  the  petitioners.  The  transfer  of  property  is  recorded 
m Essex  County  Deeds,  Essex  County  Courthouse,  1767,  62.  George  W. 

Chnrrh^Td  ' Ml  le«>  “d  Fred  H.  Wallis  acted  for  the  Society;  the 
Church  made  payment  of  $1.  At  the  same  time  the  City,  on  payment  of 

Church*1  C<*  °Ver  3 StnP  °f  land  bordering  1116  cemetery  in  back  of  the 
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APPENDIX 

Lists  of  Ministers  and  Precinct  Officers , 1813-1903 

Ministers  (In  the  order  in  which  they  served;  only  those  who  were 
settled  (given  in  capitals)  or  who  were  recorded  in  the  Year- 
books are  shown  in  this  first  fist. ) 


Precinct  of  Salem  and  Beverly 
David  Batchelder 
HUMPHREY  C.  PERLEY 
EBENEZER  POOR 
EBENEZER  ROBINSON 
Edwin  M.  Stone 
Joseph  Chandler 

Fourth  Church 
John  Foote 
ALLEN  GANNETT 
Samuel  Ordway 
Henry  A.  Lounsbury 
Eli  W.  Harrington 
Charles  S.  Porter  (served 
United  Church) 

Second  Church 
Timothy  D.  P.  Stone 
Joseph  W.  Tarleton 
Alexander  J.  Sessions 
Frederick  K.  DeBos 
John  H.  Baker 
William  Merrill 
Frank  I.  Wheat 
John  P.  Pillsbury 
John  P.  Ashley 
Joseph  Dawson 
Raymond  L.  Semans 
Ernest  C.  Wareing 
EDMUND  M.  WYLIE 


Years  in  which  served 
1814 

1818-1821 

1823-1829 

1830-1833 

1833- 1847 
1848 

1834- 1847 
1847-1853 
1855-1856 
1857-1858 
1859-1866 
1866 


1870- 1871 

1871- 1872 

1872- 1875 
1875-1877 

1882-1884  (part  of  time) 
1886-1887 
1888-1889 

1890- 1891 

1891- 1893 
1893-1896 
1896-1898 
1899-1900 
1901-1904 

periods  of  time  in  the 
alphabetically:  Beal,  Bogigian,  Sam- 


The  following  men  filled  in  for  short 
period  1866  to  1903;  listed 
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uel  Capen,  Coit,  Coleman,  Cook,  Joseph  Cross,  Currie,  Daggett, 
Felts,  Fisk,  Fowler,  Gregory,  Hooker,  Huldmay,  Humphry,  Ide, 
Jackson,  Knight,  Lassell,  Lawrence,  Norwood,  William  FI.  Phipps, 
Pierson,  Rich,  Scott,  Sleeper,  Robert  Southgate,  Symonds,  Torry, 
Wood,  Wright.  Source:  Treasurer’s  record  of  payments. 

Moderators  (In  the  order  in  which  they  served;  first  and  last  years 
only  shown.) 


Precinct  of  Salem  and  Beverly 

John  Batchelder,  Jr. 

1799-1824 

Isaac  Woodberry,  Jr. 

1814-1825 

John  Conant 

1815-1821 

John  Porter 

1826-1850 

John  S.  Bomer 

1827-1829 

Amos  Sheldon 

1828-1832 

Ezra  Dodge 

1830,  1838 

Charles  Perry 

1831-1863 

Abram  B.  Lord 

1840-1866 

Jefferson  Perry 

1845 

Eben  H.  Moulton 

1848 

John  W.  Raymond 

1851 

Benjamin  E.  Burchstead 

1865 

Fourth  Church  Society 

James  Perry 

1834 

Samuel  Lummus 

1836-1853 

Augustus  Moulton 

1837 

Andrew  C.  Baker 

1838-1866 

Dudley  Dodge 

1841,  1848 

Francis  Jenness 

1842 

William  K.  Bailey 

1847 

Richard  H.  Tucker 

1849,  1852 

John  H.  Chipman 

1851 

Jacob  Hartshorn 

1853 

Elijah  E.  Lummus 

1858-1864 

Second  Church  Society 

Abram  B.  Lord 

1866-1884 

Benjamin  E.  Burchstead 

1868-1872 

John  W.  Raymond 

1866-1880 
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Francis  Jenness 

0 

CO 

M 

1 

o 

CO 

w 

Henry  Wilson 

1872 

Mark  Pitman 

1873 

Richard  P.  Waters 

1873-1874 

William  C.  Waters 

1873 

Robert  H.  Waters 

1876-1877 

John  A.  Moulton 

l882-l892 

Elie  C.  Glines 

I885-1887 

Fred  H.  Wallis 

1893 

George  W.  Glines 

1895,  1899 

Edward  L.  Millett 

1896-I9O3 

Clerks  (In  the  order  in  which  they  first  served;  those  who  served 

pro  tempore  and  Church  Clerks  not  included.) 

Precinct  of  Salem  and  Beverly 

Levi  Dodge 

l8l3-l8l6 

Amos  Sheldon 

I8l7-l8l8 

Isaac  Woodberry,  Jr. 

l8l9-l82I,  l825-l826 

Daniel  Proctor,  Jr. 

1822 

John  Hooker 

1823 

Andrew  Dodge 

1824 

Jesse  Sheldon 

1827-1829 

Francis  Woodberry 

183O-183I 

Azor  D.  Lord 

^32 

Edwin  Sheldon 

i833-i835 

Joshua  Sheldon,  Jr. 

1836-1840,  1844-1846 

Jefferson  Perry 

1841-1843 

Nathaniel  P.  Sheldon 

1847-1849  (moved  to  Calif.) 

Eben  H.  Moulton 

1850-1854 

Albert  Perry 

1855-1862 

Cyrus  W.  Lord 

1863-1866 

Fourth  Church  Society 

Francis  Woodberry 

1834-1846 

Francis  Jenness 

1847-1866 

Second  Church  Society 

Cyrus  W.  Lord 

1866-1883 

Elijah  E.  Lummus 

1884-1889 

Daniel  P.  Foster 

1890-1903 
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Treasurers  (In  the  order  in  which  they  first  served) 


Precinct  of  Salem  and  Beverly 
Peter  Shaw 
Isaac  Babson 
Isaac  Woodberry,  Jr. 

Josiah  Trask 
John  Hooker 
Levi  Dodge 
Samuel  Lummus 
Charles  Perry 
Josiah  Trask 
Eben  H.  Moulton 
John  W.  Raymond 
Charles  Perry 
Jesse  Sheldon 
Parish  Committee 
Albert  Perry 
Cyrus  W.  Lord 
Henry  Wilson 

Fourth  Church  Society 
Augustus  Moulton 
Andrew  C.  Baker 

Francis  Jenness 
Tristram  Webber 
Samuel  Lummus 
William  K.  Bailey 
Richard  H.  Tucker 
Peter  Homans 

Second  Church  Society 
Henry  Wilson 
William  C.  Waters 
Mark  Pitman 
Elijah  E.  Lummus 
Richard  P.  Waters 
Francis  Jenness 
George  W.  Glines 


1814-1816 

1817 

1818-1821 

1822-1824 

1825-1827  (died) 

1827-1829 

1830-1831 

1832-1844 

1845-1848 

1849 

1850 

1851-1854 

1855 

1856-1859 

1860-1863 

1864 

1865-1868 


1834-1839 

1840-1842, 1850-1851, 1859- 
i860,  1863-1864 
1843,  1852-1854,  1861-1862 
1844 

^45,  1855 

1846-1848 

1849 

1856-1858,  1865 

1866-1868,  1870-1871 

1869 

1872 

1873-1874 

1875-1877 

1878-1893 

1894-1903 
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Collectors  (In  the  order  in  which  they  first  served) 


Precinct  of  Salem  and  Beverly 


John  Conant 
Edward  Trask 
Andrew  Elliott 
John  Hoker 
Jonathan  Dodge 
John  Porter 
John  Sheldon 
Caleb  Kimball 
William  Gray 
Amos  Sheldon 
William  Friend,  Jr. 


1813-1815 
1816-1821,  1823 
1822 

1824 

1825 

1826-1827 
1828,  1830 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833  (end  of  taxation) 


The  Treasurer  was  also  Collector  in  the  period  to  1866  except 
for: 


Benjamin  Cressy 
A Committee 
William  Gray 
Charles  Lord 
Parish  Committee 


1839 

1840-1841 

1849 

1850 
1856 


Fourth  Church  Society 
No  separate  Collector 


Second  Church  Society 
John  W.  Raymond 
John  H.  Chipman,  Sr. 
Hugh  Hill,  Jr. 

Albert  T.  Dodge 
Peter  Homans 
Moses  F.  Foster 


1866,  1878 

1867 

1868 


1869 

1870,  1872-1877 
1871 


The  Treasurer  was  also  Collector  in  subsequent  years  except  for: 

Hugh  Hill  1883-1884 

Fred  H.  Wallis  1891-1903  (start  of  pledge  and 

envelope  system) 


Parish  Committee  (Served  also  as  Assessors  to  1833.  The  Clerk, 
designated  by  a C,  was  usually  a member.) 
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Precinct  of  Salem  and  Beverly 

1814:  William  Elliott,  Rufus  Putnam,  Levi  Dodge  (C) 
1815:  Ezra  Dodge,  Abraham  Lord,  Amos  Sheldon 
1816:  William  Elliott,  Abraham  Lord,  Daniel  Proctor 
1817:  John  Hooker,  Israel  Trask,  Amos  Sheldon  (C) 
1818:  Andrew  Elliott,  Daniel  Proctor,  Amos  Sheldon  (C) 
1819:  John  Conant,  Andrew  Elliott,  Isaac  Woodberry,  Jr. 
CC) 

1820-1821:  John  Conant,  Israel  Trask,  Isaac  Woodberry,  Jr. 
(C) 


1822 : 
1823 : 
1824: 
1825-1826: 

1827-1828: 

1829: 

1830-1831: 

1832: 

1833-1834: 

1835= 

1836: 

1837: 

1838: 


1839-1840: 

1841-1843: 
1844: 
1845-1847: 
1848 : 
1849: 
1850: 
1851 : 
1852-1853: 
!854: 


William  Gray,  John  Hooker,  Daniel  Proctor,  Jr.  (C) 
Caleb  Friend,  William  Gray,  John  Hooker  (C) 
Abraham  Lord,  John  Porter,  Andrew  Dodge  (C) 
John  Dodge,  2nd,  John  Porter,  2nd,  Isaac  Wood- 
berry, Jr.  (C) 

Ezra  Dodge,  Charles  Perry,  Jesse  Sheldon  (C) 
Ezra  Dodge,  Samuel  Lummus,  Jesse  Sheldon  (C) 
Ezra  Dodge,  John  Porter,  2nd,  Francis  Woodberry 
(C) 

Israel  Brown,  Ezra  Dodge,  Azor  D.  Lord  (C) 
Israel  Brown,  Emery  Norris,  Edwin  Sheldon  (C) 
John  Porter,  2nd,  Edwin  Sheldon  (C) 

John  Porter,  2nd,  Joshua  Sheldon,  Jr.  (C) 
William  Gray,  John  Porter,  2nd,  Joshua  Sheldon, 
Jr-  (C) 

William  Gray,  Jefferson  Perry,  Joshua  Sheldon,  Jr. 
(C) 

John  Porter  and  William  Friend  added 
William  Gray,  Jefferson  Perry,  Joshua  Sheldon, 
Jr.  CC) 

William  Gray,  John  Porter,  Isaac  Young 
William  Gray,  Nathaniel  Porter,  Levi  D.  Sheldon 
William  Gray,  Levi  D.  Sheldon,  Samuel  Trask 
Robert  Dodge,  William  Gray,  Levi  D.  Sheldon 
Sullivan  Brown,  Nathaniel  Ham,  John  Porter,  2nd 
Nathaniel  Ham,  Abram  B.  Lord,  Henry  E.  Story 
Charles  Perry,  Jesse  Sheldon,  Israel  A.  Sheldon 
William  Gray,  Charles  Perry,  Jesse  Sheldon 
Albert  T.  Dodge,  Charles  Perry,  Jesse  Sheldon 
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1855:  Cyrus  W.  Lord,  John  W.  Raymond,  Jesse  Sheldon 
1856:  Joseph  Conant,  Albert  T.  Dodge,  Cyrus  W.  Lord 
1857:  Albert  T.  Dodge,  John  Porter,  Jesse  Sheldon 
1858:  Albert  T.  Dodge,  Cyrus  W.  Lord,  Albert  Perry  (C) 
1859:  Albert  T.  Dodge,  Cyrus  W.  Lord,  Jesse  Sheldon 
i860:  Albert  T.  Dodge,  Charles  Perry,  Jesse  Sheldon 
1861:  Charles  Perry,  Jesse  Sheldon,  Jefferson  Webber 
1862-1864:  Joseph  Conant,  Charles  Perry,  Jesse  Sheldon 

1865:  Edward  J.  Caldwell,  Benjamin  Ludden,  Henry  Wil- 
son 

Fourth  Church  Society 

1834:  Samuel  Lummus,  Charles  Moulton,  Benjamin 
Woodberry,  2nd 

1837:  William  H.  Holt,  Samuel  Lummus,  Francis  Wood- 
berry 

1838:  Andrew  C.  Baker,  William  K.  Bailey,  Richard  H. 
Tucker 

1839:  William  K.  Bailey,  William  Grant,  Samuel  Lummus 
1840:  Dudley  Dodge,  Samuel  Lummus,  Dennis  Moore 
1841:  William  Grant,  Dennis  Moore,  Jonathan  Moulton 
1842:  Francis  Jenness,  Samuel  Lummus,  Emerson  Shaw 
I^43:  Francis  Jenness,  Samuel  Lummus,  Jacob  Symonds 
1844:  Alvan  Dodge,  Francis  Jenness,  Benjamin  Wood- 
berry 

1845:  Alvan  Dodge,  Oliver  Edwards,  Jonathan  Moulton 
1846:  Francis  Jenness,  Samuel  Lummus,  Cyrus  Webber 
1847:  Dennis  Moore,  Jonathan  Moulton,  Francis  Jenness 
(C) 

1848:  Israel  Brown,  Alvan  Dodge,  Richard  H.  Tucker 
1849-1850:  William  K.  Bailey,  Oliver  Edwards,  Jonathan  Moul- 
ton 

1851:  Oliver  Edwards,  Samuel  Lummus,  Benjamin  Wood- 
berry 

1852:  Andrew  C.  Baker,  Samuel  Lummus,  Francis  Jen- 
ness (C) 

1853:  Peter  Homans,  Benjamin  Kennison,  Elijah  E.  Lum- 
mus 

1854:  Peter  Homans,  Elijah  E.  Lummus,  Jonathan  Moul- 
ton 
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1855:  Peter  Homans,  Samuel  Lummus,  Jonathan  Moulton 
1856-1857:  Aziel  Dodge,  Samuel  Lummus,  Jonathan  Moulton 
1858:  Andrew  C.  Baker,  Benjamin  Gallucia,  Jonathan 
Moulton 

1859:  Andrew  C.  Baker,  Benjamin  Gallucia,  Elijah  E. 
Lummus 

i860:  Benjamin  Gallucia,  Aziel  Dodge,  Jonathan  Moulton 
1861:  Benjamin  Gallucia,  Peter  Homans,  Jonathan  Moul- 
ton 

1862:  Aziel  Dodge,  Benjamin  Gallucia,  Levi  Woodberry 
1863:  Benjamin  Gallucia,  Charles  W.  Lord,  Levi  Wood- 
berry 

1864-1865:  Francis  Jenness,  Charles  W.  Lord,  Levi  Woodberry 


Second  Church  Society 


1866: 

1867: 

1868: 
1869: 
1870: 
1871 : 
1872-1873: 
1874: 

1875-1877: 

1878-1880: 

1881: 

1882: 


1883: 

1884: 

1885-1887: 

1888-1890: 

1891-1892: 


Benjamin  Ludden,  John  W.  Raymond,  William  C. 
Waters,  Henry  Wilson 

Edward  J.  Caldwell,  William  C.  Waters,  Henry 
Wilson 

Oliver  Edwards,  William  C.  Waters,  Henry  Wilson 
Oliver  Edwards,  Charles  W.  Lord,  Henry  Wilson 
Oliver  Edwards,  Hugh  Hill,  Jr.,  Henry  Wilson 
Paschal  Fisk,  John  A.  Moulton,  Henry  Wilson 
Francis  Jenness,  Mark  Pitman,  Richard  P.  Waters 
Andrew  C.  Baker,  H.  P.  Moulton,  Richard  P. 
Waters 

Andrew  C.  Baker,  Francis  Jenness,  Richard  P. 
Waters 

Francis  Jenness,  John  W.  Raymond,  Henry  Wilson 
Francis  Jenness,  John  W.  Raymond,  Richard  P. 
Waters 

Moses  S.  Herrick,  Francis  Jenness,  John  W.  Ray- 
mond 

John  A.  Moulton  and  Hugh  Hill  added 
Hugh  Hill,  Charles  W.  Lord,  John  W.  Raymond 
Eh  C.  Glines,  John  W.  Raymond,  Levi  Woodberry 
Eli  C.  Glines,  Francis  Jenness,  Levi  Woodberry 
W.  H.  Gray,  Francis  Jenness,  W.  H.  Nutter 
Charles  S.  Brown,  Francis  Jenness,  James  A.  Payson 
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1893:  Charles  S.  Brown,  Francis  Jenness,  Frank  A.  Wood- 
bury 

1894-1896:  Charles  S.  Brown,  George  W.  Glines,  Frank  A. 
Woodbury 

1897:  George  W.  Glines,  Edward  L.  Millett,  Frank  A. 
Woodbury 

1898-1903:  George  W.  Glines,  Edward  L.  Millett,  Fred  H. 


Deacons  (Though  they  filled  a Church,  not  a Parish,  office,  they 
may  be  included.) 

Second  Church , to  1866 


Wallis 


John  Batchelder 
Rufus  Putman 
Abraham  Caldwell 
Charles  Perry 


1818 


1847 


Fourth  Church 
Andrew  C.  Baker 
Francis  Jenness 


Second  Church,  1866-1903 

Andrew  C.  Baker 

Francis  Jenness 

George  W.  Glines 

James  A.  Payson 

Charles  E.  Wilson 

Fred  H.  Wallis 


to  1882 

to  1894 

1891- 

1894- 

1894- 

1903- 


ESSEX  INSTITUTE  ANNUAL  REPORT 
1962-1963 


OFFICERS 

ALBERT  GOODHUE 
President 

STEPHEN  PHILLIPS 
CHARLES  S.  TAPLEY 
Vice-Presidents 

ROBERT  W.  HILL 
Treasurer 

CHARLES  H.  P.  COPELAND 
Secretary 


COUNCIL 


Term  expires  1964: 


Term  expires  1965: 
J.  SANGER  ATTWILL 


W.  HAMMOND  BOWDEN 
FREDERICK  J.  BRADLEE 
AUGUSTUS  P.  LORING 
STEPHEN  PHILLIPS 


ERNEST  S.  DODGE 
PAUL  T.  HASKELL 
ROLLO  G.  SILVER 


Term  expires  1966: 


Term  expires  1967: 
CHARLES  H.  P.  COPELAND 
HAROLD  D.  HODGKINSON 
JOHN  PICKERING 
DAVID  P.  WHEATLAND 


ALBERT  GOODHUE 
WILLIAM  B.  OSGOOD 
CHARLES  S.  TAPLEY 


MRS.  BERTRAM  K.  LITTLE 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES 


FINANCE  COMMITTEE 

PAUL  T.  HASKELL,  Chairman  ROBERT  W.  HILL,  Treasurer 
AUGUSTUS  P.  LORING  STEPHEN  PHILLIPS 

HAROLD  G.  MACOMBER  JOHN  PICKERING 

CHESTER  F.  VOORHEES 


LIBRARY  AND  PUBLICATIONS 


W.  HAMMOND  BOWDEN, 

Chairman 

CHARLES  H.  P.  COPELAND 
ERNEST  S.  DODGE 


BENJAMIN  W.  LABAREE 
STEPHEN  PHILLIPS 
ROLLO  G.  SILVER 


RALF  P.  EMERSON  CHARLES  S.  TAPLEY 

DAVID  P.  WHEATLAND 


MUSEUM  COMMITTEE 


FREDERICK  J.  BRADLEE, 

Chairman 

J.  SANGER  ATTWILL 
HAROLD  D.  HODGKINSON 

HONORARY 

Honorary  Curator  of  Arms: 

Honorary  Curator  of  Clocks : 

Honorary  Curator  of  Coins : 

Honorary  Curator  of  Industrial 
Manuscripts : 

Honorary  Curator  of  Silver: 


MRS.  BERTRAM  K.  LITTLE 
WILLIAM  B.  OSGOOD 
JOHN  PICKERING 

CURATORS 

RICHARD  K.  SPRAGUE 
FRANCIS  B.  REMON 
LEA  S.  LUQUER 

PROF.  ABBOTT  P.  USHER 
MARTHA  GANDY  FALES 
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STAFF 


DEAN  A.  FALES,  Jr. 
Director 

Managing  Editor 


Library  & Publications 

MISS  HARRIET  S.  TAPLEY* 
Librarian  Emeritus 

DAVID  R.  PR0PER2 

Associate  Librarian 

MRS.  DOROTHY  M.  POTTER 
Reference  Librarian 

MRS.  ANN  BERRY1 2 3 
Library  Assistant 

MISS  MARY  RITCHIE4 5 
Library  Assistant 

*MRS.  LOIS  W.  MARTIN 
Library  Assistant 

Maintenance 

RAY  K.  MOORE 
Custodian 

MRS.  SARAH  E.  BEECHEY 
Housekeeper 

EDWARD  G.  LEONARD 
Constable 

1.  Died  July  3,  1962 

2.  Appointed  July  17,  1962 

3.  Resigned  Jan.  31,  1963 

4.  Appointed  Jan.  8,  1963 

5.  Resigned  June  9,  1962 

6.  Appointed  June  5,  1962 

7.  Appointed  July  3,  1962 

8.  Appointed  Oct.  19,  1962 

* Part  time 


Museum 

MISS  HULDAH  M.  SMITH 
Curator 

MISS  MARION  C.  THOMAS® 
Museum  Assistant 

*MRS.  MARTHA  HASSELL6 7 
Registrar 

MRS.  DOROTHY  LALONE? 
Museum  Assistant 

*MISS  MARY  HUNTLEY8 
Museum  Assistant 

Administration 

MRS.  RUTH  C.  BOYD 

Administrative  Secretary 

MISS  BESSOM  S.  HARRIS 
Office  Manager 

MISS  KATHRYN  BURKE 
Assistant  Treasurer 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 


Although  the  events  of  March  31,  1913  as  recorded  in  The 
Salem  Evening  News  may  at  first  glance  seem  to  be  totally  un- 
related to  the  proceedings  here  this  evening,  an  item  of  interest 
on  that  date  caught  my  eye, 

“HUMAN  ROCKET”  to  fly  across  the  Atlantic. 

Rodman  Law,  the  aviator  who  has  just  recovered  from 
burns  received  when  a giant  skyrocket  in  which  he  attempt- 
ed to  go  up  into  the  air  three  miles  exploded,  announces 
that  late  in  June  or  July  he  will  attempt  to  fly  across  the 
Atlantic  ocean.  Law  is  the  man  who  made  a sensational 
but  successful  parachute  jump  from  an  aeroplane  at  Marble- 
head some  months  ago. 

An  unrecorded  event  of  far  greater  significance  took  place  on 
the  same  day,  for  Miss  Bessom  Harris  came  to  work  at  the  In- 
stitute. It  was  an  important  date  for  all  of  us,  as  she  has  served 
for  50  consecutive  years  in  many  capacities  including  that  of 
Acting  Director. 

Her  quiet  and  unassuming  manner  is  well  known,  but  behind 
this  rather  disarming  facade  is  an  encyclopedic  knowledge  of  the 
Institute  and  an  eagerness  to  be  of  assistance.  Continuity  is  an 
invaluable  asset  to  any  organization,  and  her  undiminished  en- 
thusiasm after  50  years  is  an  inspiration  to  us  all. 

It  is  my  great  pleasure  to  present  a gift  from  the  Council  to 
Miss  Harris  on  this  happy  occasion.  It  is  evidence  of  the  high 
regard  in  which  she  is  held  by  all  of  us.  With  it  go  our  thanks 
for  all  that  she  has  done  and  our  best  wishes  for  the  future. 

Miss  Harris,  I am  sure,  would  agree  that  the  past  year  has 
seen  more  activity  and  commotion  than  the  preceding  forty-nine. 
In  fact  as  a result  of  her  omniscience  we  learned  that  the  Mu- 
seum Gallery  had  never  been  repainted  until  this  past  year.  It 
has  been  a long  wait  indeed,  as  the  hall  was  purchased  in  1907. 
In  my  remarks  I do  not  want  to  mention  specific  items  of  im- 
provement as  they  will  be  covered  later  by  Mr.  William  Osgood, 
the  chairman  of  our  Development  Committee.  However,  I could 
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not  resist  the  temptation  of  mentioning  this  unbelievable  change 
in  our  Museum. 

A more  prosaic  subject  which  I must  bring  up  is  the  matter  of 
membership  dues.  It  has  been  apparent  to  members  of  the  Council 
that  adjustments  should  be  made  in  our  dues  structure.  The  care- 
fully thought  out  recommendations  of  a special  committee  made 
up  of  Mr.  Frederick  J.  Bradlee,  Mr.  Ernest  Dodge  and  Mr.  John 
Pickering  were  reviewed  and  adopted  by  the  Council. 

The  most  significant  change  has  been  the  increase  in  our  ac- 
tive membership  dues  from  $5.00  to  $10.00.  This  would  seem 
to  be  an  alarming  bit  of  inflation,  but  the  cost  of  printing,  sending 
out  the  Quarterly,  and  other  mailing  costs  is  approximately  $5.45 
per  member.  We  therefore  had  no  alternative  to  an  increase  in 
dues  and  we  are  hopeful  that  the  great  majority  of  our  members 
will  continue  their  support.  Also  this  increase  is  in  line  with  the 
dues  of  comparable  organizations  and  with  the  contribution  of  in- 
dividuals as  Friends  of  the  Peabody  Museum. 

In  fairness  to  those  who  have  been  Active  members  for  many 
years  it  was  voted  that  any  person  who  has  been  an  active  member 
for  25  years  and  has  reached  his  or  her  65  th  birthday,  shall, 
upon  written  request  when  the  bills  for  dues  are  mailed  in  June, 
be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  membership,  including  the 
Quarterly  for  $5.00. 

The  Council  has  also  prescribed  an  additional  tranquilizer  in 
the  form  of  a family  membership  for  $15.00.  This  classification 
will  fill  a long-standing  need  and  eliminate  what  has  been  a 
source  of  confusion  in  the  past. 

In  addition,  there  will  be  Sustaining  members  at  $25.00,  Cor- 
porate at  $100.00  and  Life  at  $250.00.  The  provision  for  Cor- 
porate members  is  new,  and  we  hope  to  obtain  the  support  of 
many  companies  and  organizations  in  Essex  County.  This  has 
been  done  most  successfully  by  other  Societies. 

We  regret  the  necessity  for  the  increases,  but  income  from 
membership  dues  provides  a substantial  part  of  our  operating 
funds,  and  it  must  be  greater  if  we  are  to  maintain  and  improve 
the  quality  and  scope  of  our  service  to  the  community. 

Although  I do  not  want  to  trespass  on  the  domain  of  the  Treas- 
urer, a few  general  comments  as  to  our  finances  may  be  in  order. 
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Operating  deficits  of  approximately  $1,000  and  $6,500  were  in- 
curred in  the  past  two  fiscal  years.  These  were  unavoidable  be- 
cause of  salary  and  staff  increases  which  the  Council  deemed 
essential.  One  compensating  factor  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
book  value  of  our  assets  of  $92,000  through  gifts  and  legacies. 

We  all  know  of  the  great  interest  of  Mr.  James  Duncan  Phillips 
in  the  Institute.  He  was  a dedicated  scholar  and  historian  and  we 
have  benefited  greatly  from  the  historical  and  material  contribu- 
tions he  made  during  his  lifetime.  With  the  death  of  Mrs.  Phillips 
this  past  year,  the  Institute,  under  the  terms  of  Mr.  Phillips’  will 
is  the  beneficiary  of  a very  generous  bequest.  The  income  is  to 
be  divided  equally  between  our  publications  and  general  operating 
expenses.  As  a result  we  have  been  able  to  resume  work  on  the 
index  to  our  Historical  Collections  and  to  prepare  a realistic  budget 
for  next  year  that  should  show  only  a very  slight  deficit. 

I have  referred  briefly  to  the  turmoil  and  confusion  of  the  past 
year.  One’s  normal  reaction  would  be  that  the  place  must  be 
falling  apart  at  the  seams,  or  that  there  is  dissension  in  the  ranks. 
Such  I assure  you  is  not  the  case.  Rather,  positive  and  carefully 
planned  steps  are  being  taken  which  are  essential  to  the  future 
development  of  the  Institute.  Basically  these  first  steps  are  design- 
ed to  improve  our  housekeeping  and  to  use  more  effectively  the 
existing  museum  and  library  space.  This  has  been  dirty,  tiring, 
and  at  the  same  time  most  rewarding  work,  and  the  accomplish- 
ments are  truly  miraculous. 

The  enthusiasm  and  dedication  of  our  Ladies’  Committee, 
staff,  volunteers  and  Council  in  this  past  year  is  beyond  descrip- 
tion. To  them  belongs  the  credit  for  all  that  has  been  accomplish- 
ed. I can  only  offer  my  sincere  thanks  for  their  assistance,  and 
express  my  boundless  admiration  for  the  competence  and  cheer- 
ful spirit  of  our  Director,  Dean  Fales. 

The  tonnage  of  items  that  has  been  moved  is  staggering,  but 
unfortunately,  as  with  the  game  of  musical  chairs,  someone  or 
something  is  left  out. 

Stated  as  simply  as  possible,  we  do  not  have  adequate  space  for 
our  museum  and  library  material.  For  example  at  the  present 
time  we  have  had  to  put  some  50,000  books  in  the  museum  annex, 
and  the  contents  of  the  annex  are  now  stored  in  the  basement  of 
Plummer  Hall. 
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This  is  not  a new  problem.  At  a banquet  in  1878  celebrating 
the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  Gov- 
ernor John  Endicott,  the  Reverend  Edward  S.  Atwood  described 
the  crisis  by  saying 

It  is  a matter  of  regret  that  this  Society  should  be  so  ham- 
pered in  its  work  by  limitations  of  its  surroundings  - - - 
Give  us  this,  which  we  so  greatly  need,  and  the  past  ac- 
complishments of  the  Essex  Institute,  creditable  as  they 
are,  shall  be  only  the  hint  of  the  larger  and  better  work 
which  shall  be  done. 

That  crisis  was  alleviated  by  the  purchase  of  the  Daland  house 
in  1887,  but  in  1898  the  problem  was  once  again  acute  as  the 
passage  of  time  and  countless  acquisitions  prompted  the  President, 
Mr.  Robert  S.  Rantoul,  to  speak  as  follows:  — 

The  people  of  Essex  County,  the  people  interested  in  Essex 
County,  living  here  and  elsewhere  have  come  to  regard  the 
Institute  as  a place  of  deposit  where  everything  typical  of 
our  heroic  past,  everything  that  can  embalm  the  personality 
and  keep  alive  the  memory  of  actors  in  the  scenes  of  long 
ago,  may  well  repose  in  consecrated  security  forever. 

Not  only  valuable  books  and  rare  historical  papers,  the  natur- 
al accretions  of  a great  library,  have  been  gathered  here,  but 
relics  and  manuscripts  and  pictures  and  ancient  records,  a 
priceless  legacy  to  the  antiquary  and  the  student  of  local 
annals,  rich  material  ready  to  the  hand  of  the  historian,  all 
have  poured  in  upon  us  until  our  receptivity  is  overtaxed. 

The  Institute  has  passed  successfully  its  formative  stage, 
its  period  of  mere  accretion.  What  it  now  craves  is  the  op- 
portunity to  unfold  its  treasures,  to  utilize  its  wealth,  to  make 
available  its  vast  assets. 

The  appeal  of  1898  was  met  with  a quicker  response  than  that 
of  1878,  for  within  a short  time  Plummer  Hall  was  acquired 
from  the  Salem  Athenaeum,  the  center  hall  constructed,  and 
later  in  1914  the  fireproof  library  stacks  were  added. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Institute  in  May  1929,  President 
Alden  P.  White  had  this  to  say: — 

The  years,  more  than  thirty  of  them,  with  that  same  in- 
exorable habit,  have  passed  since  1898,  and  expansion  clings 
to  its  characteristic  function  of  expanding.  This  composite 
home  of  ours  is  full  to  repletion. 
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We  cannot  thrive  on  our  present  income.  We  must  not 
encroach  further  upon  our  principal.  Again  our  accumula- 
tions, of  untold  value,  are  crowded  and  obscured.  To  provide 
for  their  proper  exhibition  and  use,  to  allow  for  our  vital 
expansion — we  must  have  more  space. 

The  response  to  the  subsequent  appeal  was  exceedingly  gener- 
ous, for  despite  the  stock  market  crash,  more  than  $225,000  was 
raised. 

I believe  that  there  are  significant  reasons  for  reviewing  the 
past  in  some  detail.  The  first  is  that  our  predecessors  have  been 
keenly  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  Institute  and  of  their  obli- 
gation to  properly  preserve  and  display  its  treasures.  Secondly,  it 
is  apparent  that  for  generations  the  Institute  has  been  considered 
a suitable  repository  for  historical  items.  Our  outstanding  acqui- 
sitions this  past  year  are  evidence  of  continuing  trust  and  con- 
fidence. 

As  we  have  seen,  our  ever-increasing  collections  have  required 
periodic  demands  for  additional  capital  and  space.  And  so,  tonight, 
as  in  1878,  1898,  and  1929,  we  must  reappraise  our  needs  and 
lay  out  a course  for  the  future. 

Our  needs  have  been  carefully  reviewed  by  the  Council  and  a 
long  range  program  established.  During  the  past  year  the  decision 
was  reached  to  proceed  with  the  first  steps.  However  this  could 
not  be  done  from  the  Institutes  funds,  and  the  members  of  the 
Council  have  given,  or  pledged,  more  than  $36,000.  This  unani- 
mous response  is  the  cornerstone  of  our  new  program,  and  we 
must  turn  now  to  members  and  friends  for  additional  assistance. 
Mr.  Osgood  will  discuss  the  details  of  the  program,  and  I am, 
therefore,  purposely  avoiding  any  detailed  discussion  of  our  plans. 

In  the  past,  the  Institute  has  filled  its  role  in  preserving  our 
priceless  material,  but  additional  museum  and  library  space  must 
be  provided. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a tremendous  growth  of  interest 
in  museums  and  historical  societies.  This  has  been  reflected  by  a 
greatly  increased  use  of  the  Institute  and  its  houses  by  students 
and  visitors.  If  we  are  to  fulfill  our  responsibilities  we  must  de- 
emphasize  our  function  as  a storage  warehouse  and  at  the  same 
time  make  our  collections  more  accessible  and  useful  both  to  the 
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tourist  and  scholar.  Much  has  been  done  in  the  past  one  hundred 
years  to  achieve  this  goal  but  a great  deal  remains  to  be  done. 

Over  the  years,  the  value  of  our  paintings,  furniture,  and 
manuscripts  has  increased  enormously.  Whatever  the  valuation 
of  our  collections  may  have  been  even  twenty  years  ago,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  it  has  tripled  in  value  today.  Our  physical  means 
to  preserve  our  holdings  properly  have  declined  proportionately,  as 
they  are  basically  unchanged,  and  must  be  enlarged  and  improved. 

We  are  fully  aware  that  we  are  faced  with  a great  challenge. 
It  has  been  met  by  preceding  generations.  The  cause  now  is  the 
same, — the  need  is  as  great  or  greater  and  we  have  the  opportun- 
ity to  fulfill  our  obligation  to  past,  present  and  future  generations. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Albert  Goodhue 

President 
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A person  attempting  to  fend  off  a boat  from  a dock  by  placing 
one  foot  on  each  is  in  constant  danger  of  experiencing  a separa- 
tion which  ultimately  may  be  of  little  benefit  to  the  boat,  the  dock, 
and  himself.  In  similar  fashion,  the  staff  of  an  old  historical  so- 
ciety, although  able  to  accomplish  its  manifold  routine  duties,  can 
easily  experience  a separation  of  the  most  dire  magnitude  when 
confronted  with  the  high  waves  of  a major  renovation  program. 
Both  the  routine  duties  and  the  renovation  program  are  of  the 
utmost  importance,  but  the  demands  on  the  capability  of  the  staff 
to  stretch  can  be  tremendous.  The  staff  has  done  this,  and  done 
it  well,  but,  if  we  all  appear  to  be  stretched  out  at  this  point,  we 
hope  that  this  summary  of  the  Institute’s  more  routine,  or  “dry 
land,”  events  from  April,  1962  through  March,  1963  will  show 
that  the  dock  has  indeed  been  kept  in  good  order. 

Since  we  own  twelve  structures  of  varying  ages,  shapes,  and 
sizes,  it  seems  that  building  maintenance  is  a perennial  shark  of 
responsibility  which  is  constantly  on  the  verge  of  devouring  us. 
Last  year  the  trim  of  the  Andrew-Safford  House  was  repainted, 
largely  through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Osborne  White,  and  needed 
chimney  and  gutter  repairs  were  made.  The  Annex  roof  was  fixed 
at  the  same  time,  and  roof  and  fence  repairs  were  also  made  at 
the  Peirce-Nichols  House.  An  extremely  generous  gift  from  Mrs. 
George  Nichols  will  enable  us  to  do  some  much  needed  brighten- 
ing up  inside  the  Peirce-Nichols  House  before  summer.  After 
five  years’  service  there  as  custodians,  the  Berkley  Peabodys  left 
last  fall,  and  we  have  been  most  fortunate  in  getting  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  J.  Burns  as  new  custodians.  The  Pingree  Barn  was  cleared 
and  repainted  inside,  and  a display  ranging  from  our  Moxie 
horse  to  the  Concord  stagecoach  has  been  installed  there. 
Late  last  summer,  Mr.  Joseph  O’Neil  joined  the  staff  as  part  time 
gardener,  and  his  ability  is  as  needed  and  appreciated  as  are  his 
good  works  evident.  With  our  projects  this  year  concentrating  on 
the  Peirce-Nichols  House  and  the  Cupola  in  the  garden,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  major  work  inside  the  main  buildings,  it  finally  appears 
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that  the  backlog  of  major  maintenance  work  is  being  reduced  to 
a minimum. 

If  maintenance  is  the  shark  in  the  depths,  I hope  it  is  not  too 
metaphorically  monstrous  to  compare  attendance  figures  to  the 
spouting  of  a whale.  The  large  spurts  are  religiously  recorded, 
while  the  smaller  fizzles  are  unceremoniously  forgotton.  It  is  no 
secret  that  the  attendance  in  almost  all  New  England  museums 
and  historical  societies  has  climbed  steadily  during  the  past  few 
years.  Fortunately,  this  has  been  true  at  the  Institute  also.  Last 
year  our  overall  attendance  was  almost  26,000,  an  increase  of 
twenty-five  percent  over  1961-1962.  Visitors  to  the  Ward,  Crown- 
inshield-Bentley,  Peirce-Nichols,  and  Pingree  Houses  increased  by 
almost  a thousand.  The  museum  had  over  a thousand  more  people 
than  last  year,  even  though  it  was  closed  completely  to  visitors  for 
two  months  during  renovation  work.  Over  three  hundred  more 
persons  used  the  library,  and  it,  too,  was  closed  from  time  to 
time  due  to  moving.  In  addition  to  the  above  figures,  approximately 
two  thousand  greater  Salemites  went  through  the  Crowninshield- 
Bentley,  Peirce-Nichols  and  Pingree  Houses  last  May  26,  on  a 
free  open  house  day  sponsored  by  Historic  Salem,  Incorporated. 

The  library,  the  Institute,  and  the  entire  field  of  local  history 
lost  a devoted  friend  and  leader  last  summer  when  Miss  Harriet 
Silvester  Tapley,  the  Institute’s  Librarian  Emeritus,  died.  A staff 
member  from  1902  until  her  retirement  in  1955,  Miss  Tapley 
was  one  of  the  most  highly  respected  scholars  ever  to  have  worked 
in  the  field  of  Essex  County  history. 

In  the  library,  once  again  the  staff  is  at  full  strength  both  in 
size  and  spirit.  Mr.  David  R.  Proper  joined  the  staff  last  summer 
as  Associate  Librarian,  and  Miss  Mary  Ritchie  replaced  Mrs.  Ann 
Berry  during  the  winter  as  Library  Assistant.  Mrs.  Dorothy  Potter, 
our  Reference  Librarian,  proved  to  be  the  mainstay  in  this  year 
of  change,  and  last  summer  attended  the  Seminars  on  American 
Culture  at  Cooperstown.  Our  library  volunteers,  Mrs.  Ralf  P. 
Emerson  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Flanders,  and  the  part  time  staff, 
Mrs.  Lois  Martin  and  Messrs.  Leo  Freeman  and  Donald  Nutting, 
have  assisted  immeasurably  in  the  activities  of  the  past  year. 

In  the  move  of  the  main  reading  room  and  library  office  down- 
stairs in  Daland  House,  and  the  subsequent  moving  of  books  from 
the  Plummer  Hall  stack  area,  the  library  staff  has  supervised  the 
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moving  and  relocation  of  several  hundred  thousand  volumes.  In 
addition,  our  program  of  microfilming  older  newspapers  has  con- 
tinued, as  has  the  cataloguing  and  shelving  of  a mountain  of  back- 
log materials,  which  has  now  been  reduced  to  a large  molehill.  A 
large  portion  of  the  China  Library  has  been  relocated  and  better 
arranged,  and  a vast  collection  of  anti-slavery  pamphlets  has  been 
checked  and  reshelved  in  new  envelopes.  Work  on  the  proper 
preservation  and  cataloguing  of  manuscripts  has  been  accelerated, 
and  a gift  from  the  Salem  Marine  Society  permitted  us  to  box  and 
shelve  our  log  book  collection  properly,  and  to  restore  one  of  the 
most  important  local  paintings  ever  done,  The  Launching  of  the 
Ship  Fame  by  George  Ropes. 

Over  1800  acquisitions  have  come  to  the  library.  Among  manu- 
scripts, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roland  B.  Hammond  gave  a list  of  voters 
for  magistrate,  signed  by  all  the  representatives  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  in  1677,  and  the  Pingree  heirs  continued  their  valuable  gift 
of  nineteenth-century  family  commercial  papers.  Baker  Library 
donated  a commercial  report  on  commerce  and  shipping  written 
in  1800  by  the  Rev.  William  Bentley  to  Michael  Walsh,  a New- 
buryport  teacher  and  author.  The  New  England  Historic  Genea- 
logical Society  gave  a remarkable  1700  Indian  deed  to  the  Town 
of  Rowley.  This  deed  has  previously  eluded  historians  of  that 
area. 

Other  manuscript  acquisitions  include  an  extremely  important 
letter  from  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  to  Peter  Oliver  in  1851,  regard- 
ing Hawthorne’s  use  of  the  names  Pynchon  and  Oliver  in  his 
works;  a southeast  prospect  of  the  bridge  at  Ipswich  in  1764;  a 
bill  of  mortality  sent  by  William  Bentley  to  Dr.  Edward  Augustus 
Holyoke  covering  the  period  from  1785  to  1797;  and  a journal 
by  William  Pickering  of  a reconnaissance  voyage  to  Newfound- 
land in  1709. 

As  gifts  we  received  the  latest  works  of  Marion  V.  Brewington, 
Daniel  J.  Foley,  Benjamin  W.  Labaree,  and  Walter  Muir  White- 
hill.  Other  important  imprints  included  a 1666  work  by  the  Lynn 
pastor,  Samuel  Whiting,  and  a broadside  of  Dartmouth  College’s 
second  catalogue  printed  at  Newburyport  in  1789.  Mr.  Stephen 
Phillips  made  possible  the  acquisition  of  a bound  copy  of  The 
Neriah  by  the  Reverend  Billy  Cook,  a group  of  manuscripts  of  the 
early  Lynn  historian,  Alonzo  Lewis,  and  a large  filing  cabinet 
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which  has  given  a proper  home  to  a part  of  our  print  collection. 

During  the  year,  the  Historical  Collections  has  included  a bal- 
anced diet  of  articles  of  county  interest,  as  well  as  the  conclusion 
of  the  important  reevaluation  of  Elias  Hasket  Derby  and  a group 
of  articles  showing  local  connections  with  the  early  African  trade. 
Work  has  started  on  the  gap  in  the  cumulative  index  of  the 
Quarterly  covering  the  period  from  1908  to  1931.  A meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Editors  was  held  in  June  and  many  ideas  were  dis- 
cussed which  will  result,  we  trust,  in  a constant  improvement  of 
the  Quarterly.  It  is  my  conviction  that  our  publications  are  our 
most  important  and  lasting  single  activity,  and  that  we  should 
spare  no  effort  to  improve  and  add  to  them  wherever  and  when- 
ever possible. 

Our  publication  sales  have  done  amazingly  well,  and  Miss 
Harris’  desk  frequently  looks  more  like  an  annex  to  the  library 
than  it  does  the  working  arena  of  our  Office  Manager.  Kathryn 
Burke  does  the  work  of  a small  army  as  Assistant  Treasurer,  and 
the  fact  that  I am  beginning  to  understand  many  of  her  extensive 
reports  is  as  wondrous  to  me  as  it  must  be  alarming  to  her  and  to 
members  of  the  Finance  Committee.  Ruth  Boyd’s  work  as  Admin- 
istrative Secretary  is  proof  that  indeed  the  stars  smile  upon  us 
as  far  as  our  staff  is  concerned. 

Mrs.  Beechey  and  Mrs.  Cook  have  performed  miracles  in  the 
housekeeping  department,  not  only  in  keeping  up  with  the 
changes,  but  also  in  cleaning  some  areas  that  have  not  been  re- 
vealed to  human  eyes  for  years.  The  shepherd  of  all  the  new  work 
has  been  Ray  Moore,  whose  work  week  in  recent  months  must 
have  seemed  to  him  an  eight-day  one.  Edward  J.  Leonard,  our 
Constable,  has  performed  yeoman’s  service  in  both  encouraging 
and  assisting  visitors  throughout  the  year. 

Due  to  the  new  work,  our  activities  at  the  Institute  were  ab- 
breviated last  year.  Lyman  H.  Butterfield  gave  the  1962  Salem 
Lyceum  lecture  on  the  Adams  family  and  their  Essex  County  con- 
nections last  April,  and  in  September  Philip  Chadwick  Foster 
Smith  spoke  at  the  Institute  on  the  Wenham  Lake  ice  trade.  Since 
the  Music  Room  overflowed  on  this  occasion,  we  are  all  looking 
forward  to  our  new  lecture  hall  area  and  hope  that  by  fall  or 
winter  we  will  be  able  to  resume  our  lectures  and  special  events 
on  a more  normal  basis. 
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One  of  the  most  herculean  and  rewarding  efforts  of  the  year 
was  a special  exhibition  at  the  Ellis  Memorial  Antiques  Show  in 
Boston  last  fall.  This  exhibit,  made  possible  through  the  gener- 
osity of  the  State  Street  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  brought  to- 
gether some  of  our  most  important  library  and  museum  treasures 
and  was  seen  in  one  week  by  as  many  people  as  visit  the  Institute 
in  half  a year.  It  was  a stimulating  experience  for  all  of  us,  and  the 
only  disappointed  persons  were  the  few  eager  visitors  who  did  not 
read  the  signs  on  the  booths  and  were  deeply  crushed  to  find  our 
objects  were  not  for  sale. 

During  the  year  Huldah  Smith,  in  addition  to  her  lectures  on 
the  “floral  circuit,”  lectured  to  the  China  Students’  Club  in  Boston, 
the  Sturbridge  Antique  Collectors’  Weekend,  and  to  the  National 
Society  of  Colonial  Dames  in  the  State  of  New  York.  My  own 
lectures  have  included  formal  talks  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art  and  the  Williamsburg  Antiques  Forum,  as  well  as  seven 
others  to  groups  and  historical  societies  nearer  home.  During  the 
year  I was  elected  to  the  board  of  Historic  Salem,  Incorporated. 

Last  year  our  volunteers  gloriously  outnumbered  the  staff  at  a 
ratio  of  over  three  to  one!  M’Lou  Fales  conducted  another  volun- 
teer guides’  course  which  added  nine  new  guides  to  our  ranks. 
During  last  summer  our  volunteers  guided  340  out  of  the  550 
half-days  our  houses  were  open.  In  addition  to  our  thirty-three 
library  and  house  volunteers,  four  of  whom  gave  additional  time 
in  the  museum,  we  must  not  forget  the  three  musketeers.  Messrs. 
Sargent  Bradlee,  James  R.  Hammond,  and  Ross  Whittier  have 
appeared  in  the  museum  with  rewarding  regularity,  and  have 
pushed,  lifted,  changed,  cleaned,  carried,  and  commented  on  in- 
numerable objects.  Our  deepest  thanks  go  to  all  our  volunteers 
and  honorary  curators,  and  especially  to  Mary  Bourne  and  Re- 
becca Haskell  for  their  able  and  enthusiastic  co-captaining  of  the 
Ladies’  Committee. 

Loans  of  library  and  museum  materials  were  made  to  the  Carey 
Memorial  Library  in  Lexington,  Gore  Place,  the  Newark  Museum, 
the  Peabody  Museum,  and  the  Wenham  Museum. 

The  museum  has  had  a busy  and  varied  year.  A new  position 
of  Registrar  was  created  and  filled  by  Mrs.  Martha  Hassell.  Marion 
Thomas  resigned  as  Museum  Assistant  in  June  and  was  replaced 
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by  Mrs.  Dorothy  Lalone.  Miss  Mary  Huntley  joined  the  staff  as  a 
part  time  assistant,  and  during  the  summer  Marytha  Allen,  Ann 
Merrill,  and  Polly  Prescott  performed  valuable  part  time  work  in 
showing  the  houses. 

The  Old-Time  Sportsman’s  Show  was  taken  down  in  the  early 
fall,  and  Huldah  Smith  has  concentrated  her  talents  on  the  re- 
doing of  existing  exhibits  and  on  the  start  of  making  sense  of  our 
storage  areas,  both  tasks  involving  the  moving  and  moving  of 
countless  objects.  During  the  year  five  of  our  paintings  were  re- 
stored, and  it  is  a great  thrill  to  see  old  friends — both  people  and 
scenes — cleaner  and  better  than  ever.  We  all  hope  the  same  fate 
may  soon  befall  others. 

Over  fifty  special  school  and  adult  groups  visited  the  museum 
and  houses.  These  included  school  students  from  New  York,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Maine  schools,  as  well  as  Massachusetts,  and 
graduate  students  from  Heritage  Foundation,  Mystic  Seaport  and 
Winterthur. 

Three  hundred  ninety-eight  accessions  were  recorded  during 
the  year.  Important  gifts  included  two  garden  figures  from  the 
Pickman-Derby-Brookhouse  House  given  by  Mrs.  Charles  M. 
Barker.  Mrs.  Paul  Brubeck  donated  a wax  portrait  of  her  ancestor, 
William  Gray,  and  Sargent  Bradlee  gave  an  early  nineteenth-cen- 
tury Sheffield  hot  water  plate  which  belonged  originally  to  Benja- 
min W.  Crowninshield.  Frederick  J.  Bradlee  gave  to  the  Crownin- 
shield-Bentley  House  an  extremely  early  and  important  tall  case 
clock  made  by  Henry  Harmson  of  Marblehead  in  the  i73o’s. 
From  the  estate  of  Miss  Helen  T.  Chickering  came  an  imposing 
mahogany  Chippendale  desk  and  bookcase,  owned  originally  by 
Samuel  Osgood  of  Andover,  the  first  Postmaster  General. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  C.  Cousins  gave  approximately  ninety 
pieces  of  their  superb  kitchen  equipment  collection  to  the  Crown- 
inshield-Bentley  House.  A group  of  firearms,  including  a very 
fine  set  of  English  target  pistols,  came  as  the  bequest  of  Captain 
Marion  Eppley,  and  Mrs.  Stephen  S.  Fitzgerald  donated  thirteen 
chests  of  early  woodworking  tools  collected  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Francis  Lothrop  gave  a large  pastel  portrait  of  Louisa 
Crowninshield  painted  by  Francis  Alexander. 

Mrs.  George  Nichols  gave  to  the  Peirce-Nichols  House  a very 
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stylish  Federal  Salem  candlestand  and  six  early  nineteenth  cen- 
tury prints,  all  of  which  were  among  the  early  furnishings  of  the 
house.  One  of  the  most  important  groups  of  objects  received  by 
the  Institute  in  recent  years  came  from  the  estate  of  Marion  Felt 
Sargent  through  Mrs.  Rodman  A.  Nichols.  Included  were  one  of 
the  finest  small  Massachusetts  kneehole  blockfront  pieces  yet 
known,  a Spanish  foot  corner  chair  owned  originally  by  Captain 
John  Felt,  the  freeman’s  certificate  of  George  Heussler,  and  Felt 
family  portraits  by  J.  P.  Merrill  and  Charles  Osgood.  We  are  in 
process  of  receiving  as  a gift  from  Messrs.  Benjamin,  Richard  S., 
and  William  H.  Shreve  the  important  set  of  Daland-Shreve  fur- 
niture which  has  been  on  loan  in  the  Daland  House  Victorian 
room.  Stack’s  of  New  York  again  made  indeed  a generous  con- 
tribution to  our  Coin  Fund. 

Other  key  museum  acquisitions  included  English  and  Chinese 
porcelains,  a tall  case  clock  made  by  Edmund  Currier  of  Salem, 
one  of  the  few  tall  case  Salem  clocks  known,  and  a unique  bed 
for  the  Crowninshield-Bentley  House  labeled  by  the  famous  Salem 
cabinetmaker  Thomas  Needham.  To  date,  this  is  the  only  record- 
ed labeled  American  Federal  bed. 

This,  then,  comprises  the  activities  of  the  past  year.  Two  words 
remain  to  be  said.  One  is  in  regard  to  the  Council.  Not  only  is 
the  Council  responsible  for  the  planning  of  the  immediate  and 
long  range  renovation  and  expansion  work  at  the  Institute,  but  it 
has  been  through  their  generosity  that  we  have  been  able  to  start 
on  it.  In  addition,  many  of  the  Council  members  have  taken  a 
personal  interest  in  seeing  that  their  friends  have  been  made 
aware  of  our  work  here.  I would  like  to  thank  all  members  of  the 
Council  for  all  they  have  done.  Above  all  I would  like  to  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  Development  Committee  for  all  that  he  has 
done,  and  our  president  for  his  understanding,  patience,  and,  par- 
ticularly, his  action. 

The  final  word  is  a golden  one.  On  March  31,  1913,  a young 
lady  from  Marblehead  wrote  in  her  diary,  “Started  in  to  work  at 
Essex  Institute.  Fine  girls.”  The  girls  have  stayed  fine,  and  this 
year  is  the  young  lady’s  fiftieth  at  the  Institute.  Bessom  Harris’ 
ability  can  be  measured  by  the  high  regard  and  endearment  in 
which  she  is  held  by  everyone,  and  her  durability  can  best  be 
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measured  by  the  fact  that  she  has  survived  nine  secretaries,  acting 
directors,  and  directors — one  of  whom  was  herself!  Congratula- 
tions, Bess,  and  may  we  soon  realize  your  fondest  dreams  here. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Dean  A.  Fales,  Jr. 

Director 


REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 


I have  the  privilege  of  presenting  to  you  my  Seventh  Annual 
Report  as  your  Treasurer,  for  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  on 
March  31,  1963. 

This  is  the  report  of  a year  of  active  and  constructive  function- 
ing by  an  organization  which  has  again  proven  itself  to  be  worthy 
of  its  great  traditions  and  its  past  history.  As  you  have  learned 
from  our  President,  this  has  been  an  eventful  year  in  the  life  of 
the  Institute. 

In  my  last  report,  I expressed  the  hope  that  careful  manage- 
ment, coupled  with  the  expected  increased  income  from  our  per- 
manent funds,  would  enable  us  this  year  to  balance  the  budget. 
However,  the  Finance  Committee  and  the  Council  courageously 
faced  certain  essential  needs  of  the  buildings  and  their  operation, 
and  salary  problems,  and  appropriated  sums  necessary  to  care  for 
the  most  important.  Hence,  we  closed  the  year  with  an  operating 
deficit  which  totalled  $6,881.27,  making  our  accumulated  deficit 
to  date  $7,817.01. 

Again  this  year,  we  have  benefited  from  the  generosity  of  our 
members  and  friends.  Two  have  taken  out  life  membership.  Dona- 
tions by  members  of  the  Council  and  friends  for  the  Renovation 
and  Development  Fund  have  totalled  $28,005.62,  which,  with 
accumulated  interest  of  $157.25,  and  $4,996.72  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  three  Funds  available,  has  enabled  the  long  desired 
work  to  be  begun  and  carried  on  to  date,  $21,260.99  having 
been  expended  prior  to  March  31st. 

A legacy  totalling  $5,000.00  was  received  under  the  will  of 
Marion  Felt  Sargent;  a further  gift  from  the  Trustees  under  the 
will  of  Joan  U.  Newhall  of  $200.00,  which  was  added  to  the 
Turner  and  Newhall  Memorial  Funds;  and  gifts  of  $1,000.00  and 
$600.00  respectively  were  made  by  Mrs.  George  Nichols  for 
Peirce-Nichols  House  repairs  and  by  Osborne  White  for  painting 
on  the  Salford  House.  Additional  sums  were  received,  as  donations 
from  various  friends,  amounting  to  $1,351.61,  of  which  $312.49 
was  for  specific  work  to  be  done  and  which  work  was  done.  Also, 
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$1,500.00  was  received  from  the  sale  of  a section  of  the  Corne 
wallpaper. 

As  a result  of  the  death  of  Nannie  B.  Phillips,  widow  of  the 
late  James  Duncan  Phillips,  both  of  whom  had  demonstrated 
their  loyalty  and  generosity  to  the  Institute  over  a period  of  many 
years,  the  trust  fund  established  under  Mr.  Phillips’  will  has 
become  available  for  the  benefit  of  the  Institute,  and  will,  in  fu- 
ture years,  prove  to  be  a substantial  addition  to  our  current  income. 
It  is  not  yet  reflected  in  our  financial  report.  We  hope  to  make 
good  use  of  this  added  revenue  and  to  expand  the  usefulness  of 
the  Institute. 

During  the  year,  the  interest  of  our  members  and  friends  in 
the  Crowninshield-Bentley  House  was  again  displayed,  by  contri- 
butions totalling  $2,629.00.  This  makes  a grand  total  received 
for  this  purpose  of  $57,506.67,  plus  $8,000.00  contributed  by 
the  Institute  from  its  Preservation  and  Expansion  Fund.  We  in- 
tend that  this  $8,000.00  will  be  the  beginning  of  an  endowment 
fund  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  this  house,  similar  to  that 
protecting  the  Pingree  House. 

During  the  year,  bonds  having  a face  value  of  $85,000.00 
matured  or  were  called.  $65,000.00  U.  S.  Treasury  bonds  were 
exchanged  for  new  bonds  of  another  maturity.  The  proceeds  of  the 
other  bonds  were  added  to  the  Savings  Bank  deposits. 

Stock  splits  were  received  from  seven  corporations,  six  being 
two  shares  for  one,  and  the  seventh  two  and  one-half  for  one.  In 
addition  to  the  stock  splits,  four  corporations  paid  dividends  in 
stock  in  addition  to  cash  dividends. 

E.  I.  duPont  de  Nemours  distributed  100  shares  of  General 
Motors  Corporation  as  a distribution  on  account,  pursuant  to  a 
court  order. 

In  our  current  operations,  the  highlights  of  our  income  were 
from  the  following  sources: 

Invested  Funds  $67,192.10  (an  increase  of  $2,808.05  over 
last  year) 

Sales  $ 4,097.01  (a  decrease  of  $2,706.25) 

Admissions  $ 1,938.95  (up  $377.30) 

Donations  $ 1,951.61  as  previously  reported  (up 

$121.07) 
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Annual  Dues  $ 7,555.00  (up  $525.00) 
the  total  from  all  sources  available  for  operations  being 
$69,334.80  (an  increase  of  $920.18  over  last  year). 

The  expenses  of  this  years  operation  totalled  $76,216.07  (an 
increase  of  $6,865.71)  and  being  $6,881.27  in  excess  of  the 
income. 

Our  bonds  this  last  year  earned  4.29%  on  their  book  value  of 
$601,177.28  and  4.38%  on  their  market  value  of  $589,047.25. 
Our  stocks  earned  10.32%  on  their  book  value  of  $378,067.48, 
but  only  3.21%  on  their  market  value  of  $1,214,747.53,  ex- 
ceeding their  book  value  by  $836,680.05. 

With  our  savings  and  commercial  bank  deposits,  the  book 
value  of  all  our  invested  funds  totalled  $1,079,397.19,  but  their 
market  value  amounted  to  $1,903,947.21.  If  we  add  to  these 
values  the  real  estate  owned  by  the  Institute,  even  at  its  book 
value,  it  would  produce  a total  of  $2,334,112.27.  In  addition, 
we  also  have  on  hand  at  least  $50,000.00  worth  of  books,  mer- 
chandise and  supplies  for  sale,  but  which  are  not  scheduled  on 
our  balance  sheet.  This  does  not  include  the  priceless  contents 
of  the  various  Institute  buildings. 

On  March  31,  1963,  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  Institute 
owed  no  bills  other  than  current  operational  expenses.  Some  of 
the  later  bills  for  the  renovation  were  outstanding  on  that  date, 
but  had  not  been  cleared  for  payment,  the  funds  to  pay  them 
being  available. 

At  this  meeting,  you  will  hear  from  those  whose  vision  and  in- 
spired leadership  have  made  possible  the  substantial  changes  being 
made  in  the  structure  and  interior  of  the  Institute  buildings.  Their 
stories  will  be  fascinating  and  exciting.  My  report,  however,  deals 
only  with  the  funds  which  were  contributed  by  members  of  the 
Council  and  by  friends,  amounting  to  $28,005.62,  to  which  are 
to  be  added  certain  substantial  funds  on  hand  and  available  for 
this  purpose.  Before  the  work  is  finished,  the  total  amount  to  be 
expended  will  exhaust  these  funds  and  require  additional  sums. 
The  splendid  response  to  date  gives  us  confidence  that  the  neces- 
sary sums  will  be  forthcoming  when  we  ask  for  them. 

I acknowledge  with  appreciation  the  cooperation  I have  received 
from  the  President,  Director,  and  members  of  the  Finance  Com- 
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mittee,  and  especially  from  Bessom  Harris  and  Kathryn  Burke 
of  the  Financial  Department  of  the  Institute  who  have  proven  in- 
valuable. 

I am  very  glad  that  Miss  Harris’  fiftieth  anniversary  of  faithful 
and  devoted  service  to  the  Institute  has  been  suitably  recognized. 

The  Treasurer’s  books  and  accounts,  the  insurance  policies  and 
securities  of  the  Institute,  have  been  examined  and  carefully 
audited  by  Harris  S.  Knight,  C.  P.  A.,  of  Salem,  and  his  report 
has  been  duly  submitted  to  the  President  and  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 


Respectfully  submitted, 

Robert  W.  Hill 

Treasurer 
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CONDENSED  BALANCE  SHEET 


March  31,  1963 


Cash 

Savings  Bank  Deposits 
Bonds — Book  Value 
Stocks — Book  Value 
Real  Estate 

Overexpended  Income  Accounts 


$ 1,840.60 

98,311.83 
601,177.28 
378,067.48 
430,165.06 
8,386.55 


Total 


$ 


FUNDS 

Funds — Principal  and  Income  Restricted  33, 1 59*59 

Funds — Principal  Invested  Income  Restricted  292,747.25 
Funds — “Margaret  Duncan  Phillips  Fund"  20,918.62 
Funds — Principal  Invested  Income  Unrestricted  329,003.96 
Funds — Principal  and  Income  Unrestricted  587,228.67 
Surplus  Principal  226,477.56 

Income  Accounts  28,413.15 


Total  $ 


CONDENSED  INCOME  ACCOUNT 

Investments  67,192.10 

Dues  7,555.00 

Other  Income  11,361.06 


TOTAL  INCOME 
Deduct : 

Miscellaneous  Income  Credited  to 

Restricted  Income  Accounts  5,651.03 

Restricted  Income  from  Investments  14,615.66 


Add: 

Restricted  Income  available  for 
General  Operations 

NET  INCOME  AVAILABLE  FOR  GENERAL  PURPOSES 
EXPENDITURES: 


Corporation  8,162.52 

Salaries  50, 797*49 

Buildings  and  Grounds  Expense  8,202.97 

Publication  5,112.70 

Houses  2,389.69 

Miscellaneous  1,550.70 


1,517,948.80 

1,517,948.80 

$86,108.16 

20,266.69 

65,841.47 

3,493*33 

$69,334.80 

76,216.07 


INCOME  OVEREXPENDED 


($6,881.27) 
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FUNDS — PRINCIPAL  AND  INCOME  RESTRICTED 
March  31,  1963 

China  Library  Room  Fund— — “To  be  applied  to  Providing 
suitable  room  for  China  Library” — Est.  1902 
John  James  Currier  Fund — Accumulation  from  sale  of 
histories,  to  be  disposed  of  by  Directors — Est.  1914 
Building  Fund — Est.  1929 
Renovation  and  Development  Fund 

$33,159*59 


$976.45 

589.23 

3,431*04 

28,162.87 


Donors  to  Renovation 
William  Hammond  Bowden 
u/w  Edith  M.  Burbeck 
Charles  H.  P.  Copeland 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  U.  Haskell  Crocker 
Joseph  E.  Fellows,  Jr. 

Paul  T.  Haskell 
Harold  D.  Hodgkinson 

Charles 


and  Development  Fund 
Mrs.  Bertram  K.  Little 
Augustus  P.  Loring 
Mrs.  Edward  H.  Osgood 
William  Bradford  Osgood 
Stephen  Phillips 
John  Pickering 
Rollo  G.  and  Alice  G.  Silver 
S.  Tapley 


THE  MARGARET  DUNCAN  PHILLIPS  FUND— 

Income  for  Publication  Dept,  after  10%  of  in- 
come is  added  to  Principal  $20,749.51 

Balance  April  1,  1962 

Income  1962-1963 — $1,691.05 — $1,521.94  to 
Publication  Dept. — 10%  or  $169.11  to  Principal  1 69.11 


$20,918.62 


FUNDS — PRINCIPAL  INVESTED — INCOME  RESTRICTED 


March  31,  1963 

NANCY  D.  COLE — “Ichabod  Tucker  Fund” 

“Historical  Department  and  purchase  of  books 
and  binding” 

NANCY  D.  COLE — “Thomas  Cole  Fund” 

“Purchase  of  books  and  apparatus  for  the  Micro- 
scopical Department  and  for  the  Library” 

ESSEX  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 
“Historical  Purposes” 

ESSEX  COUNTY  NATURAL  HISTORY  SOCIETY 
“Natural  History  or  Horticulture” 

AUGUSTUS  STORY 


“Purchase,  Preservation  and  Publication  of  his- 
torical material,  proceedings  and  memoirs” 

JAMES  A.  EMMERTON 

“Support  of  Historical  Collections” 

MARTHA  G.  WHEATLAND 

“Purchase  of  books  for  Library” 


5,000.00 

5,000.00 

700.00 

700.00 


10,000.00 

10,000.00 

10,800.00 
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SALEM  LYCEUM 

“Support  of  Free  Lectures” 

WM.  MACK,  M.  D. 

“Purchase  of  rare  and  expensive  works  of  merit 
in  medicine  and  surgery” 

HARRIET  P.  FOWLER 

“Salary  of  an  assistant  librarian  who  shall  have 
charge  of  donations  made  by  Miss  Fowler” 
FREDERICK  LAMSON 

“Purchase  of  objects  for  museum,  illustrating 
early  New  England  life  and  customs” 

ELIZABETH  C.  V/ARD 

“Purchase  of  books  and  pictures  relating  to  China 
and  the  Chinese” 

LYDIA  A.  VERY — “Jones  and  Washington  Very  Memorial 
Fund” 

“Acquisition,  care  and  preservation  of  books  and 
manuscripts  of  Essex  County  authors,  also  care  and 
maintenance  of  cemetery  lot.” 

CAROLINE  R.  DERBY 

“Care  of  Derby  Tomb,  balance  to  be  used  for 
general  purposes” 

ALDEN  PERLEY  WHITE 

“Purchase  of  books” 

WM.  GRAY  BROOKS 

“Purchase  of  books  for  Library” 

HENRY  W.  BELKNAP 

“Purchase  of  objects  for  Museum” 

ELIZABETH  R.  VAUGHAN 

“Care  of  Doll  House” 

CROWNINSHIELD-BENTLEY  HOUSE  FUND 
Established  April  1959 

Total  Donations  prior  years  62,877.67 

Donors  current  year: 

Henry  Freeman  Allen 
Frederick  J.  Bradlee 

TOTAL  CURRENT  YEAR  2,629.00 


TOTAL  FUND 
JOHN  WARD  HOUSE  FUND 
Established  May  1961 
PEIRCE-NICHOLS  HOUSE  MEMORIAL 
PINGREE  HOUSE 

Gift  of  Anna  P.  Phillips,  Richard  Wheatland, 
Stephen  Wheatland,  David  P.  Wheatland,  Lucia  P. 
Fulton,  Anna  Ordway,  Martha  Ingraham,  and  Stephen 
Phillips 

PINGREE  HOUSE  ENDOWMENT  FUND 

Gift  of  Anna  W.  Ordway,  Stephen  Phillips, 
David  P .Wheatland,  Lucia  P.  Fulton,  Stephen  Wheat- 
land,  Mary  K.  Wheatland,  and  Martha  Ingraham 
STEPHEN  W.  PHILLIPS  BEQUEST 

“Purchase  of  books  and  manuscripts  and  preser- 
vation of  same” 


3.000. 00 

5.000. 00 

3.000. 00 

1.000. 00 

9.000. 00 


17,342.80 

500.00 

1,136.11 

500.00 

1.000. 00 

3.000. 00 


65,506.67 

4,670.12 

38,325.38 


30,000.00 


64,566.17 

3,000.00 


$292,747-25 
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FUNDS— PRINCIPAL  AND  INCOME  UNRESTRICTED 


March  31,  1963 


Benefactors: 


George  L.  Ames 

$122,224.65 

Sally  A.  Bowen 

500.00 

Francis  B.  C.  Bradlee 

1,000.00 

Mary  Endicott  Carnegie 

10,000.00 

Sarah  A.  Cheever 

500.00 

William  J.  Cheever 

20,000.00 

Mary  S.  Cleveland 

3,828.14 

Walter  Scott  Dickson 

35,393-11 

Abby  W.  Ditmore 

1,500.00 

Luis  F.  Emilio 

12,201.95 

William  C.  Endicott 

50,000.00 

Frank  P.  Fabens 

2,000.00 

Esther  Files 

1,000.00 

Mary  Eliza  Gould 

11,512.24 

George  Wilbur  Hooper 

5,000.00 

William  B.  Howes 

25,000.00 

J.  Frederick  Hussey 

2,000.00 

Susan  S.  Kimball 

1,000.00 

Annie  F.  King 

500.00 

Helen  D.  Lander 

1,000.00 

Lucy  A.  Lander 

2,500.00 

Elizabeth  L.  Lathrop 

15,457.50 

Augustus  Peabody  Loring,  Jr. 

1,000.00 

Esther  C.  Mack 

4,000.00 

Fanny  P.  Mason 

10,000.00 

Harriet  G.  McMullan 

3,000.00 

Edward  S.  Morse 

5,000.00 

Seth  W.  Morse 

9,929.24 

Isabel  S.  Newcomb 

1,000.00 

Elizabeth  S.  Osgood 

1,000.00 

Robert  Osgood 

15,000.00 

William  B.  Osgood 

100.00 

Charles  L.  Peirson 

1,100.00 

Stephen  Willard  Phillips 

5,000.00 

Dudley  L.  Pickman 

2,500.00 

David  Pingree 

35,000.00 

Abel  H.  Proctor 

5,000.00 

Neal  Rantoul 

10,300.00 

Mary  S.  Rouse 

32,830.64 

Marion  Felt  Sargent 

5,000.00 

Mary  T.  Saunders 

1,000.00 

George  Plummer  Smith 

4,770.00 

Annie  G.  Spinney 

1,000.00 

Lucy  W.  Stickney 

30,158.25 

J.  Henry  Stickney 

1,000.00 

778.70 

Annie  S.  Symonds 

Elizabeth  C.  Ward 

6,973.22 

Abbie  C.  West 

4,075.00 

Elizabeth  Wheatland 

7,626.66 

Abigail  O.  and  Mary  E.  Williams 
Funds: 

500,00 

Essex  Institute  Preservation  and  Expansion 

24,521.80 

Safford  House 

33,947-57 

$587,228.67 
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FUNDS— PRINCIPAL  INVESTED— INCOME  UNRESTRICTED 

March  31,  1963 


General  Endowment  Funds 

Benefactors: 

William  Agge 

100.00 

William  Gardner  Barker 

400.00 

Charles  Hastings  Brown 

200.00 

Charles  Davis 

5,000.00 

George  B.  Farrington 

25,129.86 

Jennie  K.  Hyde 

5,000.00 

Clement  Stevens  Houghton 

500.00 

Harriet  Rose  Lee 

2,000.00 

Dr.  Edward  D.  Lovejoy 

10,000.00 

John  Peabody  Monks,  M.  D. 

1,000.00 

Harold  Peabody 

500.00 

Robert  Peele  and  Elizabeth  R.  Peele 

2,120.00 

Margaret  D.  Phillips 

1,000.00 

Stephen  Phillips 

2,000.00 

David  Pingree 

5,000.00 

Arthur  W.  West 

5,000.00 

Memorial  Endowments 

Benefactors:  In  Memory  of: 

Mrs.  William  Page  Andrews 

WILLIAM  PAGE  ANDREWS 

1,000.00 

Miss  Caroline  O.  Emmerton,  Mrs.  David  Mason  Little,  Mrs. 
George  Hodges  Shattuck,  Mr.  David  Kimball,  Mrs. 
Katherine  Kimball  Baker,  Mrs.  Talbot  Aldrich,  Mrs. 
Rosamond  de  Laittre 

JOHN  BERTRAM 

4,150.00 

Mrs.  Franklin  Green  Balch,  Mrs.  Charles  Pickering  Bow- 
ditch,  Miss  Cornelia  Bowditch,  Ingersoll  Bowditch, 
Mrs.  Ernest  Amory  Codman 

NATHANIEL  BOWDITCH 
1773-1838 

1,000.00 

Miss  Jenny  Brooks 

HENRY  MASON  BROOKS 

54,789-62 

Mrs.  Francis  Ward  Chandler 

HENRY  TUCKER  DALAND 

100.00 

Frances  D.  Higgins 

MERIAN  FISKE  DONOGHUE 

1,000.00 

James  V.  Eagleston 

CAPT.  JOHN  H.  EAGLESTON 

1,600.00 

Mary  C.  Ellis 

MARY  CRO WNIN  SHIELD 
(WHITTRIDGE)  ELLIS 

25.00 

Miss  Sarah  Tucker  Franks 

REV.  JAMES  POTTER  FRANKS 

25.00 

From  his  descendants 

NATHANIEL  FROTHINGHAM 

1,000.00 

Mrs.  Robert  Wales  Emmons 

THOMAS  GARDNER 

750.00 

REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 

Benefactors:  In  Memory  of: 

Francis  Gray,  Miss  Hope  Gray,  Mrs.  John  Chipman  Gray, 
Ralph  Weld  Gray,  Mrs.  Reginald  Gray,  Mrs.  Russell 
Gray,  Stephen  M.  W.  Gray 

WILLIAM  GRAY 

Mrs.  Ella  Harrington  Harris 

RICHARD  AND  ELLEN 
URSULA  HARRINGTON 

Eleanor  Hassam 

HASSAM  FUND 

Mrs.  James  Jackson  Higginson,  Mrs.  Charles  Jackson 

DR.  JAMES  JACKSON  HIGGINSON 
Mrs.  Richard  Spofford  Russell 

THOMAS  FRANKLIN  HUNT 
(1814-1898) 

Mrs.  Alpheus  Hyatt 

ALPHEUS  HYATT 

Miss  Alice  B.  Willson 

FRANCIS  HENRY  LEE 

Joan  U.  Newhall 

JOAN  AND  MILO  NEWHALL 

Charles  Stuart  Osgood 

CHARLES  STUART  OSGOOD 

George  Swinnerton  Parker 

BRADSTREET  PARKER 
(1897-1918) 

RICHARD  PERKINS  PARKER 
(1900-1921) 

Mrs.  Morton  Prince,  formerly  Fanny  Lithgow  Payson 

CLARA  ENDICOTT  PEABODY 
(wife  of  Arthur  Lithgow  Payson) 
1828-1856 

William  Crowninshield  Endicott 

ELLEN  PEABODY 
(wife  of  William  Crowninshield  Endicott) 

1833- 1927 

George  Peabody  Gardner,  Mrs.  Augustus  Peabody  Loring, 
formerly  Ellen  Gardner;  Mrs.  George  Howard  Monks, 
formerly  Olga  Eliza  Gardner;  John  Lowell  Gardner 
ELIZA  ENDICOTT  PEABODY 
(wife  of  George  Augustus  Gardner) 

1834- 1876 

Miss  Fanny  Peabody  Mason 

FANNY  PEABODY 
(wife  of  William  Powell  Mason) 
1840-1895 

Joseph  A.  Peabody 

JOSEPH  AUGUSTUS  PEABODY 
Francis  Welles  Hunnewell 

WILLARD  SILSBEE  PEELE 

James  Duncan  Phillips 

STEPHEN  H.  PHILLIPS 
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700.00 

50.00 

82,239.48 

200.00 

5.000. 00 

1.000. 00 

5.000. 00 

700.00 

3.000. 00 

5.000. 00 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 

5,000.00 

5.000. 00 

500.00 

1.000. 00 

5.000. 00 
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Benefactors:  In  Memory  of: 

Hon.  Robert  Walcott 

HON.  BENJAMIN  PICKMAN 
(1763-1843) 

AUSTIN  DERBY  PICKMAN 

(1769-1836)  100.00 

Arthur  Proctor  Pousland 

DAVID  N.  POUSLAND  25.00 


From  his  children 

ROBERT  SAMUEL  RANTOUL 

6,000.00 

Mrs.  Robert  Rantoul 

ROBERT  RANTOUL 

100.00 

Miss  Miriam  Shaw 

MISS  CLARA  ENDICOTT  SEARS 

5,000.00 

Mrs.  William  Sutton 

WILLIAM  SUTTON 
(1800-1882) 

5,000.00 

Jacob  Bancroft 

MARY  ANN  SEAVER 

500.00 

Miss  Jane  Francis  Tuckerman 

DR.  J.  FRANCIS  TUCKERMAN 

25.00 

Miss  Jane  Francis  Tuckerman 

LUCY  SALTONSTALL  TUCKERMAN 

25.00 

Joan  U.  Newhall 

JAMES  H.  TURNER 

700.00 

Mrs.  Ira  Vaughan 

IRA  VAUGHAN 
(1864-1927) 

10,000.00 

Miss  Mary  Devereux  Waters 

WILLIAM  CROWNINSHIELD  WATERS 

(1830-1911) 

25.00 

Mrs.  Arthur  W.  West 

ARTHUR  W.  WEST 

2,000.00 

Mrs.  Stephen  Willard  Phillips 

HON.  STEPHEN  GOODHUE  WHEATLAND 

(1824-1892) 

20,000.00 

Mary  C.  White 

DANIEL  APPLETON  WHITE 

1,000.00 

Arthur  Foote,  Mrs.  John  Bois  Tileston,  Mrs.  Eliza  Orne 
White,  Miss  Mary  Wilder  Tileston,  Jr. 

DANIEL  APPLETON  WHITE 

300.00 

From  his  children  and  grandchildren 

EDMUND  B.  WILLSON 

500.00 

Thought  and  Work  Club 

KATE  TANNATT  WOODS 

Life  Membership  Fund 
Manuscript  Preservation 
Original  Account 

25.00 

16,400.00 

1,000.00 

500.00 

$329,003.96 
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DONORS  TO  THE  MUSEUM  AND  HISTORIC  HOUSES 


Ames,  Spencer  G. 

Baker,  Descendants  of  Isaac  and 
Lydia  Larcom  Baker 
Baldwin,  Mrs.  Sherman 
Barker,  Mrs.  Charles  M. 

Batchelder,  Mrs.  Roland  B. 
Beveridge,  Mrs.  Albert  J. 

Bowden,  John  S. 

Bradlee,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  J. 
Bradlee,  Sargent 
Browne,  Theodore  C. 

Brubeck,  Mrs.  Paul 
Butler,  Mrs.  H.  Glover 
Carroll,  Mrs.  Henry  G. 

Chickering,  Helen  T.,  Estate  of 
Cousins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  C. 
Davis,  Mrs.  Wilbur  M. 

Eppley,  Marion,  Capt.,  Estate  of 
Fales,  Mr.  & Mrs.  Dean  A.,  Jr. 
Fillos,  Stevan 
Fitzgerald,  Mrs.  Stephen 
Grossman,  Hyman 
Hagar,  Helen 

Hammond,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roland  B. 
Holt,  Mrs.  Carlyle  H. 

Howard,  Harris  G.,  Estate  of 
Hutchings,  Carrie  E.  R. 

Jones,  Mrs.  Eliot  N. 

Jones,  W.  Carlton 
Kipper,  Katrina 


Little,  Amelia  and  Margaret  B. 
Lothrop,  Mr.  & Mrs.  Francis  B. 
Luquer,  Lea  S. 

Masters,  Mrs.  Phyllis 
Morrill,  Mrs.  G.  Gordon 
Morse,  Charles  M. 

Morse,  Sadie  May 
National  Gallery  of  Art,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Newhall,  Mrs.  Beaumont 
Nichols,  Mrs.  George 
Nichols,  Mrs.  Rodman  A. 

Phillips,  Stephen 
Phippen,  Walter  G. 

Poor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  A. 
Proper,  David  R. 

Rantoul,  Harriet  C. 

Rogers,  Mrs.  Horatio 

Rogers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  O. 

Rose,  Mrs.  Reginald  P. 

Sargent,  Mrs.  William  Denny,  Es- 
tate of 

Schofield,  Mrs.  Mary  Woodwell 
Turner,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  M. 
Warner,  Mrs.  Elmer  H. 

Waters,  William  C. 

Weadock,  H.  B. 

Wheatland,  Stephen 
Whittemore  Associates,  Inc. 
Whyte,  Mrs.  Peter 


DONORS  TO  THE  LIBRARY 


African  Studies  Program,  Boston 
University 
Allen,  Thomas  J. 

American  Heritage  Publishing 
Company 

Anderson,  Helen  Goodrich 
Andover  Organ  Company,  Inc. 
Applegate,  Howard  L. 

Baker  Library,  Harvard  University 

Bank  of  Greece 

Bathe,  Greville 

Bennett,  Roger 

Benson,  Mrs.  Thomas  I. 

Berry,  John  N.,  Ill 
Boston  Public  Library 
Bowden,  W.  Hammond 
Bowdoin  College 
Brady,  Cyrus  T. 


Brewington,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  V. 

Burke,  Kathryn 

Bushby,  William,  Estate  of 

Cahoon,  Joan 

Clark,  Bertha 

Clark,  C.  E.  Frazer,  Jr. 

Cleworth  Publishing  Company 
Cogswell,  Francis  D. 

Collins,  Francis  X. 

Colonial  Williamburg,  Inc. 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
Coolidge,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H. 
Continental  Insurance  Companies 
Copeland,  Charles  H.  P. 

Crown  Publishers 
DeMolen,  Richard  L. 

Dinan,  Dennis  A.,  Jr. 

Dix,  Albert  W.,  Jr. 
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Down  East,  Camden,  Maine 
Du  Mont,  John  Sanderson 
Durnin,  Richard  G. 

Elsmith,  Leonard 
Emerson,  John  P. 

Emerson,  Mrs.  Ralf  P. 

Fales,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dean  A.,  Jr. 
Fellows,  Sidney 
Firebaugh,  Vera  P. 

Foley,  Daniel  J. 

Free  Public  Library,  New  Bedford, 
Massachusetts 
Gerould,  Edwin  M. 

Goldsmith,  Harold  I. 

Goodhue,  Albert 
Goodhue,  James  P. 

Griffin,  John  J. 

Hall,  Frank  N. 

Hamilton,  Harlan 

Hammond,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roland  B. 

Hagar,  Helen  C. 

Harrington,  Miss  H.  C. 

Henkel,  Mrs.  Clarence  G. 

Historic  Salem,  Inc. 

Hood,  Harvey  P. 

Hussey,  Harold  D. 

Hutchins,  Carrie  E.  R.,  Estate  of 
Ipswich  Historical  Society 
Iron  Worker,  Lynchburg,  Virginia 
Jewett,  Everett  D. 

Johns  Hopkins  Press 
Johns  Hopkins  University 
Johnson,  Mrs.  C.  Hudson 
Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company 
Kellog,  Dr.  Robert 
King,  Ethel 

Labaree,  Benjamin  W. 

Lalone,  Mrs.  Emerson  H. 

Lynch,  Francis  J. 

Massachusetts  Historical  Society 
Micro  Photo,  Inc. 

Missouri  State  Historical  Society 
Nelson,  Truman 

New  Brunswick  Museum,  Canada 
New  England  Historic  Genealogi- 
cal Society 

New  York  Public  Library 
Newark  Museum 
Newcomb  and  Gauss  Company 
Newcomen  Society 
Newman,  Harry  Shaw 
Nimblett,  Mrs.  John 
Northy,  R.  Guy 

Old  Court  House  Museum,  Vicks- 
burg, Virginia 


Pao,  Dr.  Tsen-Peng,  National  His- 
torical Museum,  Taiwan 
Parker  Brothers,  Inc. 

Peabody  Museum 
Perley,  Eleanor  S. 

Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Phillips,  Stephen 
Phippen,  Dr.  Walter  G. 

Pickering,  John 
Potter,  Mrs.  Charles  M. 

Prescott,  Worrall  D. 

Proper,  David  R. 

Randolph,  Wassell 
Rantoul,  Harriet  C. 

Reardon,  Mrs.  Robert  W. 

Rhode  Island  Historical  Society 
Roger  Conant  Cooperative  Bank, 
Salem 

Ropes,  Ruth 
Rose,  Mrs.  Eugene 
Rushlight  Club 
Ryan,  Pat  M.,  Jr. 

Salem  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Salem  Evening  News 
Salem  Group  218 
Salem  Police  Department 
Sanborn,  Mrs.  Howard  W. 
Sargent,  Mrs.  William  Denny,  Es- 
tate of 

Shreve,  Mrs.  Benjamin 
Smith,  Huldah 
Smith,  Peter 
Social  Science  Institute 
Southeast  Asia  Studies,  Yale  Uni- 
versity 

Stein,  Simon  A. 

Stoddard,  Roger  E. 

Suzuki,  Jurichi 
Tgettes,  Nicholas 
Thompson,  Lucy 
Tighe,  Benjamin 
Time,  Inc. 

University  of  Missouri  Press 
University  Publishing,  Inc. 
Watkins,  Lura  Woodside 
Weadock,  H.  B. 

Weil,  Jack 
Wells,  Robert 

Wenham,  Massachusetts,  Town  of 
Wenham  Museum 
Wheeler,  Mrs.  Caleb 
Wickens,  Barbara  J. 

Widger,  Thurlow  S. 

Woman  s Day 
Woman’s  Friend  Society 
Wright,  Mrs.  Sue  Jewett 


NECROLOGY 


Charles  Miller  Barker 

Miss  Marion  Ursula  Chapman 

Albert  Elvin  Cole 

Mrs.  John  Gardner  Coolidge 

Cornelius  Crane 

Henry  Everett  Darling 

Robert  M.  Driver 

Mrs.  George  Oscar  Eaton 

Harley  Hem  an  Forsyth 

Merrill  Griswold 

Mrs.  Montgomery  Hare 

Peer  P.  Johnson,  M.D. 

Mrs.  Samuel  O.  King 
Francis  Skiddy  Marden 
Keith  Merrill 
Mrs.  James  Paige 
Mrs.  James  Duncan  Phillips 
Miss  Josephine  Price 
Warren  Pulsifer 
Huston  Rawls 
John  C.  Rice,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Edward  L.  Richardson 
Mrs.  Richard  D.  Sanders 
Mrs.  Benjamin  Daland  Shreve 
Miss  M.  Florence  Silsbury 
Miss  Harriet  Silvester  Tapley 
Charles  Culliton  Tuttle 
Mrs.  Richard  Wheatland 


Date  Elected 

Date 

1 Deceased 

Apr. 

7> 

1930 

July 

3> 

1961 

Dec. 

4> 

1922 

Feb. 

x4> 

1963 

May 

7> 

1894 

Oct. 

10, 

1962 

Sept. 

i7> 

1935 

Apr. 

19, 

1962 

Jan. 

*4> 

1958 

July 

9. 

1962 

Mar. 

4> 

1912 

July 

13, 

1962 

May 

11, 

1948 

May 

20, 

1962 

Feb. 

1, 

1932 

Aug. 

6, 

1962 

Mar. 

8, 

1938 

May 

26, 

1962 

Sept. 

13, 

1955 

Jan. 

7> 

1962 

June 

11, 

1957 

June 

1962 

Sept. 

1 7> 

1935 

Feb. 

28, 

1963 

June 

i3> 

1950 

Nov. 

8, 

1962 

Dec. 

I2> 

1950 

Apr. 

21, 

1962 

Sept. 

9> 

1947 

June 

8, 

1959 

Mar. 

9, 

1954 

June 

6, 

1921 

Jan. 

4> 

1963 

June 

11, 

1935 

Apr. 

3°> 

1962 

Dec. 

9> 

1952 

Dec. 

1, 

1962 

Sept. 

i3> 

1955 

Oct. 

19, 

1962 

Mar. 

6, 

1962 

May 

17, 

1962 

Feb. 

12, 

1957 

May 

22, 

1962 

May 

1 3> 

1945 

May 

i4> 

1962 

June 

6, 

1921 

Dec. 

i7> 

1962 

Oct. 

7> 

1929 

Aug. 

9> 

1962 

Aug. 

2, 

1915 

July 

3> 

1962 

Sept. 

12, 

i923 

Dec. 

16, 

1962 

Dec. 

1, 

1919 

Oct. 

30. 

1962 
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BY-LAWS 

May  21,  1963 

ARTICLE  I.  MEMBERSHIP 

Section  i . Any  person  may  be  elected  a member  by  ballot  at 
a regular  meeting  of  the  Council,  by  a majority  vote  of  the  mem- 
bers present  and  voting.  The  classifications  of  membership  are  to 
be  determined  by  the  Council. 

Section  2.  Persons  who  shall  have  attained  an  eminent  dis- 
tinction in  Science,  Literature,  or  the  Arts,  may  be  elected  honor- 
ary members,  by  ballot,  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the  Council,  by 
a majority  vote  of  the  members  present  and  voting. 

Section  3.  Any  member  may  become  a life  member  and  be 
exempt  from  the  payment  of  the  annual  dues  by  paying  the  sum 
of  $250  to  be  added  to  the  invested  funds  of  the  Institute. 

ARTICLE  11.  MEETINGS 

Section  i . The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Institute  shall  be  held 
on  the  third  Tuesday  in  May,  but  if  this  day  falls  upon  a holiday, 
the  meeting  shall  be  held  upon  the  following  day. 

Section  2.  The  Secretary  shall  call  special  meetings  on  the 
order  of  the  President,  or  at  the  written  request  of  five  members. 
Business  to  be  transacted  at  a special  meeting  shall  be  limited  to 
the  subjects  stated  in  the  call. 

Section  3.  Fifty  members  shall  be  a quorum  for  holding  any 
meeting  of  the  Institute,  Annual  or  Special;  but  any  number  shall 
have  the  power  to  adjourn  a meeting. 
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Section  4.  The  Council  shall  hold  regular  meetings  as  it  may 
determine,  but  not  less  frequently  than  once  in  every  three  months 
and  may  hold  special  meetings  whenever  called  together  by  the 
President.  It  must  meet  within  thirty  days  after  the  Annual 
Meeting  at  which  time  it  shall  elect  the  Officers.  Five  (5)  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  shall  constitute  a quorum. 

ARTICLE  III.  OFFICERS 

Section  i.  The  governing  board  of  the  Institute  shall  be  a 
Council  of  sixteen  elected  members  elected  from  the  membership 
of  the  Institute  and  such  ex  officio  members  as  are  hereinafter 
provided  for.  Four  elected  members  shall  be  elected  at  each 
Annual  Meeting  to  serve  for  four  years. 

Section  2.  The  Officers  of  the  Institute  shall  be  a President, 
one  or  more  Vice-Presidents,  the  number  of  whom  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  Council  and  one  of  whom  shall  be  designated 
Senior  Vice-President,  a Secretary  and  a Treasurer,  each  to  be 
elected  by  the  Council.  Eight  (8)  affirmative  votes  shall  be  neces- 
sary for  election  to  any  of  these  offices.  The  terms  of  these  officers 
shall  be  for  one  year  and  until  their  successors  have  been  elected. 
The  President  and  Secretary  must  be  either  serving  at  the  time 
of  their  election  as  members  of  the  Council,  or  be  former  members 
with  at  least  two  years  service  on  the  Council.  The  President, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  if  not  chosen  from  the  elected  members 
of  the  Council,  shall  be  ex  officio  members  of  the  Council. 

Section  3.  The  Council  may,  in  the  case  of  any  vacancy  in 
its  membership  or  in  any  office,  elect  by  ballot  a member  of  the 
Institute  to  fill  the  vacancy,  such  person  to  hold  office  until  the 
next  Annual  Meeting.  Eight  affirmative  votes  shall  be  necessary 
for  election  to  any  of  these  offices. 

Section  4.  The  Council  shall  have  the  power  to  appoint,  and 
fix  the  length  of  term  of,  Honorary  Curators. 

ARTICLE  IV.  COMMITTEES 

Section  i.  There  shall  be  three  standing  committees:  namely, 
Finance,  Library  and  Publications,  and  Museum.  The  members 
of  the  committees  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  with  the 
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approval  of  the  Council  to  serve  for  one  year  and  until  their  suc- 
cessors have  been  appointed.  The  President,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Council,  shall  fill  any  or  all  vacancies  that  may  occur  in  the 
membership  of  any  committee.  The  President  shall  be  ex  officio  a 
member  of  all  Standing  Committees.  The  chairman  of  each  Stand- 
ing Committee  shall  be  a member  of  the  Council. 

Section  2.  The  President  may,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Council,  appoint  such  Special  Committees  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary. 

Section  3.  All  Committees,  Standing  and  Special,  shall  be 
subject  to  the  general  control  and  direction  of  the  Council. 

ARTICLE  V.  DUTIES  OF  OFFICERS 

Section  i.  The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the 
Institute  and  of  the  Council.  In  addition  to  the  duties  herein  pre- 
scribed in  these  By-Laws,  he  shall  exercise  the  duties  usual  to  the 
office  of  President. 

Section  2.  During  the  absence,  the  disability,  or  the  inability 
of  the  President  to  perform  his  duties,  the  Senior  Vice-President 
shall  perform  them. 

Section  3.  The  Secretary  shall  give  notice  of  all  meetings 
and  record  their  proceedings  and  make  a report  at  the  Annual 
Meeting.  He  shall  cause  to  be  kept  a separate  record  of  the  By- 
Laws  and  amendments  thereto  and  a membership  list  containing 
the  name,  residence,  date  of  election,  death  or  resignation  of  mem- 
bers and  notify  the  members  and  officers  of  their  election.  He 
shall  attend  and  record  the  action  of  meetings  of  the  Institute 
and  Council  and,  also,  of  such  Standing  Committees  and  Special 
Committees  as  shall  request  his  services. 

Section  4.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  all  income,  donations 
and  bequests,  and  shall  deposit  the  same,  in  the  name  of  Essex 
Institute,  in  a bank  or  banks,  to  be  designated  by  the  Finance 
Committee.  He  shall  pay  all  approved  bills  against  the  Institute. 
He  shall  keep  accurate  books  of  account.  At  each  Annual  Meeting 
and  whenever  requested,  he  shall  furnish  the  Council  with  a 
statement  of  the  Institutes  financial  condition.  He  shall,  when  so 
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directed  by  the  Finance  Committee,  provide  the  funds  for  such 
investments  as  they  shall  decide  upon.  He  shall  endorse,  in  the 
name  of  Essex  Institute,  all  checks  and  other  negotiable  instru- 
ments, and  shall  deposit  them  to  the  credit  of  the  Institute,  and 
he  shall,  when  authorized  by  the  Finance  Committee,  execute 
proxies  for  use  at  corporation  meetings,  instruments  of  assignment 
and  transfer  of  securities,  and  such  other  instruments  as  may  be 
incidental  to  the  ownership  and  beneficial  administration  of  the 
investments  of  the  Institute.  He  shall  have  power  to  negotiate 
loans  on  behalf  of  the  Institute,  with  the  approval  of  a majority 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  duly  recorded.  Under  the  direction 
and  with  the  approval  of  the  Finance  Committee  he  may  issue 
promissory  notes  in  the  name  of  Essex  Institute,  these  notes  to  be 
countersigned  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee.  On  the 
payment  of  any  debt  secured  by  mortgage,  the  Treasurer  shall 
acknowledge  satisfaction  and  discharge  the  same. 

Section  5.  The  Council  shall  have  the  general  custody  and 
control  of  the  estates,  buildings  and  collections  of  the  Institute, 
shall  fix  all  salaries  to  be  paid  by  the  Institute,  and  may  appropri- 
ate or  authorize  the  expenditure  of  money,  and  shall  have  general 
management  and  control  of  the  property  and  affairs  of  the  Insti- 
tute except  as  otherwise  herein  provided. 

The  Council  may,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, sell  and  convey  or  lease,  to  such  persons  and  upon  such 
terms  as  the  Council  may  deem  wise,  any  real  estate  in  which 
the  Institute  has  any  interest,  and  all  deeds,  leases,  and  instru- 
ments of  conveyance  of  real  estate  so  sold  or  leased  shall  be  signed 
and  acknowledged  in  the  name  of  Essex  Institute  by  its  President 
and  its  Treasurer  or  other  officer  specifically  designated  by  the 
Council  who  shall  affix  thereto  its  corporate  seal. 

Section  6.  Such  persons  as  designated  shall  be  bonded  at  the 
expense  of  the  Institute  and  in  amounts  to  be  determined  by  the 
Finance  Committee. 


ARTICLE  VI.  DUTIES  OF  COMMITTEES 

Section  i.  The  Chairman  or  any  designated  member  of  the 
Finance  Committee  shall  examine  and,  if  found  correct,  shall 
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approve  all  bills  against  the  Institute.  The  Finance  Committee 
shall  be  entrusted  with  the  care  and  investment  of  it  permanent 
funds.  As  often  as  it  deems  necessary,  it  shall  examinfe  the  books, 
accounts  and  vouchers  of  the  Treasurer  and,  also,  all  investments 
belonging  to  the  Institute.  At  least  once  in  every  twelve  months  it 
shall  recommend  to  the  Council  the  appointment  of  an  independ- 
ent auditor  who  shall  then,  if  approved  by  the  Council,  make  a 
certified  examination  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Treasurer  and 
of  all  the  investments  belonging  to  the  Institute. 

The  funds  of  the  Institute,  including  all  stocks,  bonds,  mort- 
gages and  other  investments  shall  be  deposited  in  one  or  more 
banks  or  trust  companies  as  the  Finance  Committee  shall  decide. 
If  a safe  deposit  box  is  rented  to  keep  said  securities,  access  to  the 
box  shall  be  had  only  by  persons  designated  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  under  the  rules  set  forth  by  the  Finance  Committee. 

If  the  Finance  Committee  so  desires,  securities  may  be  held  by 
one  or  more  banks  or  trust  companies  as  custodian  and  may  be 
registered  in  the  name  of  a nominee  chosen  by  the  custodian  and 
approved  by  the  Finance  Committee. 

No  change  in  investments  or  withdrawal  from  savings  accounts 
shall  be  made  except  by  a majority  vote  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
duly  recorded. 

Section  2.  The  Library  and  Publications  Committee  shall 
cause  to  be  made  an  annual  examination  of  the  condition  of  the 
Library.  It  shall  establish  the  pohcy  and  exercise  general  supervi- 
sion in  the  Library  and  over  all  publications  of  the  Institute, 
functioning  in  such  matters  through  the  Director  of  the  Institute. 
It  shall  also  have  the  power  to  accept,  receive,  acquire,  or  reject 
books,  pubhcations,  and  manuscripts  tendered  to  the  Institute.  It 
shah  secure  the  approval  of  the  Council  to  dispose  of  any  material 
under  its  control. 

Section  3.  The  Museum  Committee  shall  cause  to  be  made 
an  annual  examination  of  the  physical  properties  of  the  Institute 
not  under  the  supervision  of  the  Library  and  Pubhcations  Com- 
mittee. It  shall  establish  the  pohcy  and  exercise  general  super- 
vision over  the  physical  properties  of  the  Institute,  functioning  in 
such  matters  through  the  Director  of  the  Institute,  and  shall  also 
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have  the  power  to  accept,  receive,  acquire,  or  reject  physical  prop- 
erties other  than  books,  publications,  or  manuscripts  tendered  to 
the  Institute.  It  shall  have  charge  of  the  buildings  and  grounds 
owned  by  the  Institute  and  shall  maintain  them  in  proper  order 
and  repair.  It  shall  secure  the  approval  of  the  Council  to  dispose 
of  any  material  under  its  control. 

ARTICLE  VII.  DIRECTOR 

Section  i . There  shall  be  a Director  of  the  Institute  employed 
by  the  Council,  who,  under  the  direction  of  the  Council  and  the 
Standing  Committees,  shall  be  the  chief  administrator  of  the  In- 
stitute, also  having  the  care  and  supervision  of  its  properties.  He 
shall  attend  all  meetings  of  the  Standing  Committees  and,  upon 
invitation,  meetings  of  the  Council.  With  the  approval  of  the 
Council,  he  shall  have  the  power  to  hire,  supervise,  and  discharge 
all  employees  of  the  Institute. 

ARTICLE  VIII.  FISCAL  YEAR  AND  DUES 

Section  i.  The  fiscal  year  of  the  Institute  shall  be  from 
April  1 st  to  March  31st  in  each  year. 

Section  2.  The  Council  shall  have  the  power  to  define  the 
classes  of  membership  and  fix  the  amount  of  the  dues  and  the 
privileges  for  each  class. 

Section  3.  Any  member  of  any  class  may  be  transferred  to 
any  other  class  upon  notice  to  the  Secretary  and  the  consent  of 
a majority  of  the  Council  present  and  voting  at  its  next  meeting. 

Section  4.  No  member  who  shall  be  in  arrears  for  one  year 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote  or  hold  any  office;  and  any  member  so  in 
arrears,  who  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  pay  his  dues  for  six  months 
after  being  notified  thereof  by  the  Treasurer,  by  written  notice 
duly  recorded,  shall  cease  to  be  a member  of  the  Institute. 

ARTICLE  IX.  USE  OF  BUILDINGS,  MUSEUM, 

AND  GROUNDS 

Section  i.  The  buildings,  museum,  and  grounds  shall  be 
open  to  members  and  the  public  at  such  times  and  under  such 
regulations  as  the  Council  may  determine. 
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ARTICLE  X.  REPEAL  OR  AMENDMENT  OF  BY-LAWS 


Section  i . The  By-Laws  may  be  repealed  or  amended  by  the 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  and  voting  in  favor 
at  a regular  meeting  of  the  Institute  or  a special  meeting  of  the 
Institute  called  for  the  purpose,  notice  of  the  proposed  repeal  or 
amendment  having  been  given  in  writing  with  the  call  for  the 
meeting;  and  at  least  fifty  members  voting  in  the  affirmative. 
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Enthusiastic  response  to  the  renovations  in  the  Institute's  main 
buildings  has  been  the  chief  comment  of  the  increased  number  of 
visitors  during  this  busy  summer.  The  new  library  reading  room 
on  the  first  floor  of  Daland  House  is  more  convenient  and  easier 
to  use  for  visitors  and  staff  alike.  The  museum  galleries  are  re- 
splendent in  their  new  paint  and  rearrangement;  and  the  large 
gallery  which  was  reopened  in  July , is  one  of  the.  most  handsome 
nineteenth-century  museum  rooms  in  the  country. 

The  large  room  at  the  rear  of  the  first  floor  in  Plummer  Hall  has 
been  cleared  of  books , the  balcony  removed , and  this  room  is 
being  remodeled  into  a combination  exhibition  gallery  and  audi- 
torium capable  of  seating  250  persons.  Special  lighting  is  being 
installed,  the  room  will  be  repainted,  and  the  result  will  be  a 
room  which  will  increase  our  exhibition  space  by  fifty  percent  and 
provide  a meeting  area  for  all  Institute  functions.  When  this  work 
is  completed,  there  will  be  a reception  for  our  members  to  see  all 
the  refurbishing  done  during  the  past  year;  and  then  our  program 
of  lectures  and  other  special  activities  will  be  resumed  during  the 
winter. 
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In  ]une,  everyone  connected  with  the  Institute  was  saddened 
hy  the  death  of  Charles  H.  P.  Copeland.  A member  of  the  Insti- 
tute for  more  than  twenty  years,  a member  of  the  Council  since 
1955,  and  Secretary  since  1959,  Charles  was  beloved  by  both  the 
staff  and  Council  alike.  His  depth  of  knowledge  of  local  history 
was  without  peer,  and  his  influence  greatly  valued  and  appreciated 
by  many  institutions  in  this  area.  We  shall  deeply  miss  him  as  an 
advisor  and,  above  all,  as  a friend. 

Last  year,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Institute  and  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  Peter  Smith  of  Glou- 
cester undertook  a reprinting  of  the  four  volumes  of  the  Reverend 
William  Bentleys  diary,  published  originally  by  the  Institute  be- 
tween 1905  and  1914.  The  availability  of  this  unique  work  has 
created  a resurgence  of  interest  in  its  amazing  author.  An  editorial 
in  the  Boston  Globe  and  an  article  in  a recent  New  York  Times 
book  review  section  have  featured  the  diary  and  have  pointed  out 
the  reasons  for  its  current  popularity. 

This  issue  contains  the  concluding  section  of  John  Wilmerding’s 
penetrating  analysis  of  the  Gloucester  artist,  Fitz  Hugh  Lane.  We 
plan  to  bring  these  articles  out  in  book  form  next  year,  with  more 
photographs  and  a check  list  of  all  known  Lane  paintings.  The 
result  will  be  a long-needed  work  on  this  nineteenth-century 
artist  whose  rise  to  lasting  fame  has  been  meteoric  in  the  past 
three  decades. 


Dean  A.  Vales,  Jr. 


THE  NINETEENTH  MASSACHUSETTS  REGIMENT 
AT  GETTYSBURG 


By  Hugh  Devereux  Purcell 
Major,  F.A.  U.S.A.R.  (Ret.) 


As  THE  nineteenth  Massachusetts  swung  along  north  on 
the  Taney  town  road,  they  heard  the  distant  sounds  of  the  first 
day  at  Gettysburg.  Sergeant  McGinnis  was  leading  his  “Glee  Club” 
in  song  at  the  head  of  the  column  and  the  chorus  could  be  heard 
ringing  along  the  entire  fine:  “March  along,  we  are  marching 
along  . . . ”x  The  rumble  of  artillery  grew  louder  up  ahead  as  the 
Confederate  forces  of  A.  P.  Hill  and  R.  S.  Ewell  pushed  the 
Federal  I and  XI  Corps  southeast  through  the  town  of  Gettysburg, 
up  to  the  high  ground  of  Cemetery  Hill  and  Culp’s  Hill. 

In  the  late  afternoon  they  met  scattered  formations  of  the  XI 
Corps  returning  “winded”  from  the  field  and  engaged  in  their 
usual  playful  banter:  “What’s  all  the  noise  about?  Wonder  if 
anyone  is  getting  hurt  up  there?  What’s  the  matter?  Frightened?”2 

Finally,  the  Regiment  came  to  a halt  and  bivouacked  in  the 
woods  near  Cemetery  Ridge  at  9 P.M.,  after  a forced  march  from 
Uniontown,  a distance  of  some  thirty-six  miles.  The  date  was 
July  1,  1863. 

This  battlewise  outfit  was  part  of  Hall’s  Brigade  (Third)  in 
Gibbon’s  Division  (2nd)  of  Hancock’s  Corps  (II).  The  Regiment 
had  been  recruited  mostly  from  the  northeastern  towns  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  from  Boston.  Several  of  the  officers  had  served  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  with  the  Salem  Zouaves  when  they  sailed 
Old  Ironsides  from  Annapolis  to  New  York  Harbor.3  The  other 
regiments  in  Halls  Brigade  were  the  Twentieth  Massachusetts, 
which  had  been  recruited  from  all  over  that  state;  the  Seventh 
Michigan,  mostly  from  Detroit;  the  Forty-second  New  York  which 
was  almost  solid  Irish  and  was  known  as  the  Tammany  Regiment; 
and  the  Fifty-ninth  New  York  which  was  mostly  German.  Except 


1.  Ernest  Linden  Waitt,  History  of  the  Nineteenth  Regiment  Massachu- 
setts Volunteer  Infantry  1861-1865  (Salem,  1906),  p.  221. 

2.  Waitt,  p.  223. 

3.  George  M.  Whipple.  History  of  the  Salem  Light  Infantry  From  1805 

to  1890  (Salem,  1890),  p.  60.  ? 
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for  this  last,  all  the  other  regiments  had  been  with  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  since  the  Peninsula.  Even  the  Fifty-ninth  had  en- 
gaged in  every  battle  since  Antietam.4 

At  dawn  the  next  morning  the  Nineteenth  was  ordered  into 
the  line  of  battle  with  Gibbon’s  Division,  close  to  the  center  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  The  right  flank  of  Meade’s  line  was 
anchored  on  Cemetery  Hill,  just  south  of  the  town  of  Gettysburg. 
There  was  a short  extension  of  his  line  that  ran  northerly  and 
then  bent  like  a hook  to  the  southeast  and  anchored  again  on 
Culp’s  Hill,  which  Geary’s  Corps  (XII)  was  busy  fortifying  with 
breastworks  of  earth  and  felled  trees.  Elements  of  Reynolds’  Corps 
(I)  had  dug  in  on  Cemetery  Hill.  Along  Cemetery  Ridge,  a spur 
which  extended  south  from  Cemetery  Hill,  Meade  had  several 
corps  in  line,  with  Howard’s  Corps  (XI)  to  the  south  of  Cemetery 
Hill.  In  the  center  was  Hancock’s  Corps  (II)  and  to  the  south 
were  Sickles’  Corps  (III)  and  the  V Corps  holding  the  ground 
behind  Little  Round  Top;  and  last,  the  VI  Corps  anchoring 
the  left  flank  on  Round  Top.  Thus  were  posted  the  Union  infantry 
along  this  half  mile  of  ridge  covering  a gentle  slope  leading  down 
to  a shallow  open  valley,  planted  mostly  in  wheat  and  corn.  About 
two  hundred  yards  in  advance,  near  the  bottom  of  the  slope,  were 
the  Union  skirmishers,  protecting  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  from 
surprise  attack  and  Confederate  sharpshooters. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  valley,  to  the  west,  was  another  ridge, 
well  lined  with  trees,  which  ran  almost  parallel  with  Cemetery 
Ridge,  which  was  called  Seminary  Ridge,  after  the  seminary  which 
stood  nearby.  This  high  ground  was  occupied  by  General  Lee’s 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 

Early  in  the  morning,  Sickles’  Corps  (III)  seized  the  ground 
along  the  Emmitsburg  road  in  front  of  their  former  position. 
This  move  was  contrary  to  General  Meade’s  orders.5  This  maneu- 
ver brought  the  III  Corps  into  a very  advanced  position  and  formed 
an  angle  in  the  left  flank  as  it  bent  back  to  anchor  at  Little  Round 
Top.  The  angle  ran  through  a peach  orchard  and  was  not  a strong 
position.  The  right  flank  of  the  III  Corps  left  a gap  of  about  two 
hundred  yards  from  the  left  flank  of  Hancock’s  Corps  (II). 

At  2 P.M.  a few  squadrons  of  Confederate  cavalry  rode  out 

4.  George  R.  Stewart,  Pickett's  Charge  (Boston,  i959)>  P-  6o. 

5.  Bruce  Catton,  This  Hallowed  Ground  (New  York,  1956),  p.  253. 
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to  reconnoiter  the  left  flank  of  the  III  Corps.6  Then  a brigade  of 
infantry  deployed  from  the  Confederate  right  flank  and  ad- 
vanced onto  the  plain.  Soon  another  brigade  became  visible  de- 
ploying from  the  woods,  and  then  another  and  another,  as  the 
great  movement  unmasked.  Realizing  he  enfiladed  Sickles’  posi- 
tion, Longstreet  moved  his  army  corps  into  the  attack  by  echelons 
of  brigades  from  the  right,  having  Round  Top  as  his  objective,  and 
supported  by  heavy  artillery  fire. 

By  4 P.M.  the  III  Corps  had  been  compelled  to  change  front, 
its  right  flank  resting  on  the  Emmitsburg  road  and  its  left  an- 
chored upon  Round  Top,  one  half  mile  to  the  rear  of  its  original 
position.7 

General  Hancock  assumed  command  of  the  whole  Union  cen- 
ter, including  the  III  Corps,  as  General  Sickles  had  lost  a leg  in 
the  cannonade.  The  Confederate  forces  were  beaten  back  from 
their  assault  of  Round  Top,  after  which  Barksdale’s  Mississippi 
Brigade  attacked  the  right  flank  of  the  III  Corps. 

Although  under  heavy  artillery  fire,  the  engagement  was  clearly 
visible  to  the  Nineteenth  Massachusetts  Regiment  from  its  position 
on  Cemetery  Ridge.  The  roar  and  din  of  the  battle  was  deafening, 
and  smoke  and  dust  frequently  obscured  the  field.  Second  Lieu- 
tenant Sherman  Robinson  and  Second  Lieutenant  John  Adams 
were  lying  side  by  side  watching  the  battle  unfold.  "Someone 
must  go  and  help  them,  Jack,”  said  Robinson;  and  at  that  mo- 
ment they  heard  a familiar  command,  "Attention,  Nineteenth!” 
Colonel  Devereux,  the  regimental  commander,  had  run  up  ac- 
companied by  a mounted  staff  officer. 

We  are  in  for  it!”  laughed  Lieutenant  Robinson,  as  the  regi- 
ment moved  down  the  slope  on  the  double-quick  toward  the  hard 
pressed  III  Corps.8 

A staff  officer  had  ridden  up  to  Hall’s  Brigade  from  the  III 
Corps  to  request  two  regiments  to  assist  Humphrey’s  Division. 
Colonel  Hall  dispatched  the  Nineteenth  Massachusetts  and  the 
Forty-second  New  York  under  command  of  Colonel  Devereux. 
As  they  reached  a swale  fined  with  willows,  they  met  the  First 

6.  Waitt,  p.  227. 

7.  Ibid.,  p.  228. 

8.  John  G.  B.  Adams,  Reminiscences  of  the  Nineteenth  Massachusetts 
Regiment  (Boston,  1899),  P-  66. 
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Minnesota  Regiment  making  a desperate  effort  to  maintain  their 
ground.  Their  ranks  were  so  badly  cut  that  the  Nineteenth  easily 
passed  through,  “Marching  by  the  right  flank.”  After  crossing 
Plum  Run,  the  Nineteenth  and  the  Forty-second  came  under  a 
fierce  flanking  fire.  Elements  of  the  III  Corps  had  broken  and 
were  running  to  the  rear  in  great  confusion.  Colonel  Devereux 
asked  the  staff  officer  what  position  the  two  regiments  were  to 
take.  “In  support  of  Humphrey’s  Division,”  he  replied  and  galloped 
off  into  the  smoke  of  battle,  leaving  the  two  regiments  to  their 
own  resources.9  They  immediately  formed  behind  the  crest  of  a 
small  knoll  and  prepared  to  hold  from  a prone  position  until  the 
broken  troops  of  the  III  Corps  had  passed  to  the  rear. 

Second  Lieutenant  John  Adams,  in  command  of  the  color  com- 
pany, had  just  removed  the  covering  from  the  colors,  when  a regi- 
ment to  their  left  broke.  With  other  officers  of  his  regiment,  Adams 
rushed  to  rally  them  and  did  manage  to  form  quite  a line  on  the 
left  flank  of  the  Nineteenth.  Adams  had  just  returned  to  his  place 
in  fine,  when  he  was  wounded.  He  heard  someone  say,  “Jack  is 
down,”  before  he  realized  he  had  been  hit.  Private  Collopee  carried 
this  gallant  officer  from  the  field.10 

The  two  regiments  held  their  fire  until  all  Union  troops  to  their 
front  and  both  flanks  had  passed  to  the  rear.  The  Forty-second 
stood  and  fired  a volley  by  the  rear  and  front  ranks  in  succession, 
then  faced  about  and  withdrew  on  the  double-quick  to  the  old 
position  of  the  III  Corps  to  wait  for  the  other  regiment.  The  Nine- 
teenth then  stood  and  fired  a volley  by  the  rear  and  front  ranks  at 
close  range  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  faced  to  the  rear  and  with- 
drew to  the  old  line  at  quick  time.  The  enemy  outflanked  the 
Nineteenth,  and  were  so  close  that  several  Confederate  prisoners 
were  taken.11  They  met  the  second  fine  of  the  Union  troops 
pressing  forward  and  passed  through  them,  coming  to  a halt  in 
support  of  a battery,  where  they  remained  under  Confederate  ar- 
tillery fire  until  after  nightfall.  Several  men  were  killed  or  wound- 
ed, and  Captain  Dodge  and  Lieutenant  Stone  were  also  wounded. 
During  the  night,  Captain  Leach,  of  the  brigade  staff,  brought 

9.  U.S.  War  Dept.,  The  War  of  the  Rebellion:  A Compilation  of  Official 
Records , Series  I,  XXVII,  Part  I (Washington,  1889),  442. 

10.  Adams,  p.  66. 

n.Waitt,  p.  252. 
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orders  for  the  two  regiments  to  report  back  to  the  brigade  area, 
where  they  were  posted  in  support  of  Hall’s  Brigade.12 

The  night  was  mild,  with  a full  moon  which  illuminated  the 
dead  and  wounded  upon  the  bloodstained  slope  of  the  battlefield, 
and  the  Confederate  prisoners  moving  through  to  the  rear  of  the 
Union  line.  The  distant  clock  of  Gettysburg  courthouse  tolled  the 
hour  of  three,  and  the  men  of  the  Nineteenth  were  awakened  for 
morning  chow.13  As  the  morning  light  grew,  Confederate  artillery 
could  be  seen  massing  to  the  front  of  Gibbon’s  Division  (2nd) 
as  it  rested  on  Cemetery  Ridge.  Gibbon’s  troops  had  an  excellent 
field  of  fire  across  the  field  of  clover  to  their  immediate  front, 
as  it  stretched  down  the  gentle  slope  to  other  pasture  land  and 
fields  of  ripening  wheat  to  Seminary  Ridge.  The  Union  officers 
anticipated  a heavy  cannonade  at  some  point  on  their  line, 
followed  by  an  infantry  assault.  The  most  favorable  point 
of  assault  was  the  knoll  to  the  south  of  the  Cemetery  held 
by  Gibbon’s  Division  (2nd).  A grove  of  small  oaks  on  the  crown 
of  the  knoll  constituted  a prominent  feature  of  the  landscape,  and 
provided  a salient  of  the  Union  position.  Gibbon  had  posted 
Webb’s  Brigade  on  the  right,  Harrow’s  Brigade  on  the  left  and 
Hall’s  Brigade  in  the  center.  The  Nineteenth  Massachusetts  and 
Forty-second  New  York  were  in  position  to  the  rear  of  Hall’s  Brig- 
ade. The  Nineteenth  lay  to  the  left  and  a little  to  the  rear  of  the 
grove  on  the  westerly  slope  of  the  ridge.  The  Forty-second  was  on 
the  right  flank  of  the  Nineteenth  and  directly  behind  the  grove.  On 
the  crest  of  the  ridge,  in  front  of  the  two  regiments,  was  Rorty’s 
battery. 

The  men  of  the  Nineteenth  lay  on  their  arms,  resting,  with 
scarcely  a movement  visible.  As  the  morning  had  grown  extremely 
hot,  the  men  had  improvised  shelters  from  the  sun  by  inverting 
their  muskets,  with  the  bayonets  stuck  in  the  ground,  supporting 
blankets  and  pieces  of  shelter  tents.  Some  of  the  officers  were 
sitting  on  a blanket  to  the  rear  of  the  line  of  musket  stocks,  eating 
lunch.  The  brooding  silence  was  suddenly  broken  by  a signal  gun 
fired  from  a Confederate  battery  at  1:30  P.M.  A round  shot  came 
bounding  diagonally  over  the  ridge  from  the  left  like  a rubber 

12.  Adj.  Gen.  William  Schouler,  Annual  Report  of  the  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  for  the  Year  Ending  Dec.  *1 
1863  (Boston,  1864),  P*  670. 

13.  Waitt,  p.  233. 
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ball.14  Immediately,  another  report  and  a second  shot  came  over 
from  the  same  direction.  Second  Lieutenant  Sherman  Robinson 
of  Company  A had  leaped  to  his  feet  at  the  sound  of  the  first  gun, 
when  the  second  shot  struck  him  on  the  left  side,  killing  him 
instantly.15  Second  Lieutenant  John  Adams,  wounded  the  day 
before,  heard  the  first  projectile  whistle  over  him  where  he  lay 
behind  the  fines  in  a hospital.16 

A third  shot  came  over  the  ridge,  striking  among  the  musket 
stacks,  then  the  Confederate  artillery  poured  in  salvo  after  salvo 
on  the  Union  troops  on  the  ridge.  Most  of  the  cannonade  was 
concentrated  in  concentric  fire  on  Gibbon’s  Division.  The  battle- 
wise  officers  and  men  of  the  Nineteenth,  in  support  position  and 
lacking  any  entrenchment,  crawled  to  places  of  best  possible  cover 
without  breaking  formation,  as  the  great  shells  came  shrieking  in. 
Some  got  behind  a few  large  boulders  and  others  took  advantage 
of  depressions  in  the  ground.  For  the  following  hour  and  forty- 
five  minutes  the  roar  of  cannon  and  bursting  of  shells  was  to  con- 
tinue so  incessantly  that  the  ear  could  not  distinguish  an  individual 
explosion.  The  cannonade  became  a great  raging  crash  of  ceaseless 
sound. 

Five  horses  and  the  driver  of  the  lead  gun  of  Rorty’s  battery 
fell  among  the  men  of  the  Nineteenth,  and  soon  the  third  gun 
rolled  helplessly  from  its  wheels.  With  but  two  guns  remaining, 
the  battery  continued  to  fire.  Suddenly,  a caisson  burst  and  shatter- 
ed another  gun,  leaving  the  battery  to  continue  with  only  one  re- 
maining gun.  After  a half  hour  of  cannonade,  there  were  only 
four  men  remaining  of  the  original  sixty.  After  another  casualty, 
the  battery  commander  cast  off  his  sword,  pulled  off  his  coat  and 
grasped  the  rammer.  He  called  loudly  for  water  to  cool  the  gun  as 
it  was  too  hot  to  receive  the  charge.17  Whereupon  Second  Lieuten- 
ant Moses  Shackley  jumped  up,  grabbed  a bucket,  and  jogged 
down  to  the  spring  about  four  hundred  yards  to  the  rear.  As  he 
stooped  over  to  fill  the  bucket,  a round  shot  struck  the  ground  be- 
tween his  legs,  but  did  not  harm  him.  When  he  returned  he  called 
out,  “The  water  is  cold  enough,  boys,  but  it’s  devilish  hot  around 
the  spring.”18 

14.  Waitt,  p.  234. 

15.  Ibid.,  p.  235. 

16.  Stewart,  p.  126. 

17.  Waitt,  p.  235. 

18.  Ibid.,  p.  236. 
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The  battery  commander  shouted,  “For  God’s  sake,  Colonel,  let 
me  have  twelve  men  to  work  my  gun!” 

Second  Lieutenant  Joseph  Snellen,  from  Marblehead,  already 
wounded,  limped  to  the  gun  and  cried,  “I’m  one,  boys.  Who’s 
next?” 

Captain  Mahoney  announced  to  Company  E,  “Volunteers  are 
wanted  to  man  the  battery.  Every  man  is  to  go  of  his  own  free 
will  and  accord.  Come  out  here,  John  Dougherty,  McGiveran  and 
you,  Corrigan,  and  work  those  guns!” 

Lieutenant  Shackley,  who  had  been  standing  next  to  Sergeant 
Benjamin  Jellison,  cried,  “Come,  Jellison,  let’s  go  and  help.  We 
might  just  as  well  get  killed  there  as  here.” 

Sergeant  Billy  McGinnis  of  Company  K and  Sergeant  Linnehan 
and  Sergeant  Bixby,  both  of  Company  F,  reported  to  the  battery, 
along  with  about  twenty  others.  They  replaced  the  broken 
wheels,  carried  ammunition  from  the  limbers  and  fired  the 
guns.  For  the  balance  of  the  Confederate  cannonade,  Colonel 
Devereux  and  his  boys  of  the  Nineteenth  worked  the  guns  of 
Rorty’s  battery  in  their  mission  of  counter-battery.  Meanwhile,  the 
rain  of  Confederate  shot  and  shell  continued,  occasionally  hitting 
a limber  box  or  caisson.  Shell  fragments  were  clearly  visible  as 
they  hissed  by,19  and  men  were  constantly  seen  hobbling  off  with 
blood  streaming  from  their  wounds. 

Suddenly,  the  cannonade  ceased.  The  infantry  stood  up, 
“shook”  themselves,  and  reformed  their  lines.  The  time  was  five 
minutes  before  three  o’clock.20  After  the  smoke  of  battle  had 
cleared  away,  activity  was  observed  in  the  woods  near  Seminary 
ridge.  A line  of  Confederate  skirmishers  sprang  lightly  forward 
out  of  the  woods,  and  with  well  kept  intervals,  moved  rapidly  into 
the  open  fields,  closely  followed,  at  a hundred  yards,  by  another 
fine  of  skirmishers.  At  another  hundred  yards  followed  a line  of 
battle,  followed  by  another  and  yet  another.  Six  brigades  in  three 
fines,  under  the  red  flags;  to  the  south,  three  brigades  in  two  fines, 
under  the  blue  banners.  The  Union  troops  watched  in  admiration 
as  thousands  of  men,  under  the  command  of  Pickett  and  Petti- 
grew, marched  to  the  attack  with  easy  swinging  step,  as  though 
on  parade,  with  proper  interval  maintained  between  regiments  and 

19.  Waitt,  p.  237. 

20.  Stewart,  p.  159. 
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brigades.  As  Lee’s  army  gallantly  advanced  against  Gibbon’s  posi- 
tion the  Union  lines  were  heard  to  exclaim,  “Here  they  come!  Here 
they  come!  Here  comes  the  infantry!”21 

Major  Rice  of  the  Nineteenth  Massachusetts,  standing  upon  a 
large  boulder,  had  an  excellent  view  of  the  unforgettable  scene. 
Little  puffs  of  smoke  soon  appeared  from  the  skirmish  line  as  it 
swept  forward  firing  in  reply  to  the  Union  skirmishers  on  the 
plain  below.  Without  hesitation,  the  Confederate  line  drove  the 
Union  line  of  skirmishers  before  it,  or  dropped  them  with  small 
arms  fire  as  they  rose  up  to  run  in.  Pickett’s  brigades  lost  their 
formation  as  they  swept  across  the  Emmitsburg  road.  Pushing 
toward  the  crest  of  Cemetery  ridge,  they  merged  into  one  crowd- 
ing, rushing  line,  many  ranks  deep. 

Colonel  Devereux  moved  his  regiment  a little  closer  behind  the 
front  lines  for  better  mobility  in  reserve,  and  there  watched  the 
magnificent  charge  roll  toward  them.22  The  troops  in  the  front 
line  lay  in  wait  with  their  muskets  at  the  ready.  The  order  all 
along  the  line  was:  “Steady,  men,  steady!  Don’t  fire!”23  And  not  a 
shot  was  fired  against  the  advancing  line,  now  coming  closer  by 
the  minute.  To  the  right  front  of  Colonel  Devereux’s  position  was 
a small  grove  of  oak  trees  which  came  to  be  known  as  the  “Clump 
of  Trees.”  The  fine  of  the  stone  wall  running  north  of  the  Clump 
of  Trees  made  a ninety  degree  angle  and  ran  east,  then  ran  north 
again.  This  jog  in  the  stone  wall  became  known  as  the  “Angle.” 
The  Angle  was  a weak  point  in  the  Union  line,  forming  a salient 
which  might  be  outflanked.  The  Angle  was  held  by  Webb’s  Brig- 
ade, who  started  an  irregular,  hesitating  fire  which  gradually  in- 
creased to  a heavy  file  firing. 

The  Confederate  fine  marched  into  a swale,  near  the  ridge,  and 
disappeared  from  view.  A moment  later  they  seemed  to  rise  out  of 
the  ground  at  such  close  range  that  the  expression  on  each  face 
was  clearly  seen.24  The  front  fine  of  Hall’s  Brigade,  aiming  low, 
opened  a deadly,  concentrated  fire  into  the  moving  mass  to  their 
front.  Staggered  by  the  Union  volley,  the  advancing  fine  hesitated, 

21.  Lt.  Col.  Edmund  Rice,  “Repelling  Lee’s  Last  Blow  at  Gettysburg,” 
Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War,  III  (New  York,  1884),  387. 

22.  Brig.  Gen.  Arthur  F.  Devereux,  “Some  Account  of  Pickett’s  Charge 
at  Gettysburg,”  Magazine  of  American  History,  XVIII  (1887),  15. 
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then  answered  with  a crashing  roll  of  musketry.  Hall’s  line  held, 
but  the  left  flank  of  Webb’s  Brigade  seemed  to  give  way  in  some 
confusion,  and  the  Confederates  made  a lodgment  at  the  Angle. 
Colonel  Devereux  noticed  General  Webb  in  front  of  his  men 
begging,  threatening  and  commanding,  but  he  could  not  hold  his 
brigade  against  the  fury  of  the  Confederate  charge.25  Men,  color 
bearers,  and  officers  of  the  Seventy-first  Pennsylvania  Regiment 
broke  in  wild  flight  to  the  rear,  and  Confederates  swarmed  over 
the  wall  with  a high-pitched  rebel  yell.  From  north  of  the  Angle, 
which  was  held  by  the  two  remaining  companies  of  the  Seventy- 
first  Pennsylvania,  to  the  Sixty-ninth  Pennsylvania,  next  to  Hall’s 
right  flank,  southwest  of  the  Clump  of  Trees,  the  Union  line  was 
stripped  of  all  defense.26  The  Confederate  forces  poured  over  the 
wall  in  a wild  rush. 

Colonel  Devereux  wondered,  as  he  stood  watching  the  fight 
with  Colonel  Mallon,  if  this  devoted  II  Corps,  whose  boast  it  had 
been  to  have  ‘never  lost  a gun  or  color,”  was  to  succumb  at  last. 
“Mallon,”  he  said,  “we  must  move.”27  At  that  moment,  Colonel 
Devereux  heard  the  drum  of  horses’  hooves  coming  up  behind 
them.  He  turned,  and  recognizing  General  Hancock,  he  shouted. 
The  General  reined  his  horse  back  on  its  haunches  and  Devereux 
ran  over  to  him. 

“See,  General,”  he  cried,  “They  have  broken  through!  The 
colors  are  coming  over  the  stone  wall!  Let  me  go  in  there!” 

“Go  in  there  pretty  God-damned  quick!”  replied  the  General 
and  spurred  his  horse  along  behind  the  regiment.28  Colonel  Dever- 
eux ordered  the  Nineteenth  Massachusetts  and  the  Forty-second 
New  York  to  the  right-oblique  on  the  double,  and  the  men 
scrambled  to  their  feet.  “The  order  was  to  go  in:  but  we  did  not 
pay  much  attention  to  any  order,  but  went  in,”  someone  said 
later.29  As  General  Hancock  passed  to  the  left  flank  of  the  regi- 
ment, he  checked  his  horse  and  pointed  toward  the  Clump  of 
Trees  to  the  right  front. 

“Forward,  men!  Forward!  Now  is  your  chance,”  he  shouted.30 

25.  Devereux,  p.  16. 

26.  Ibid. 

27.  Ibid. 

28.  Stewart,  p.  220. 
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Major  Rice  heard  the  order  and  led  the  left  flank  of  the  Nine- 
teenth on  the  run  to  the  trees,  thus  breaking  the  line  formation  of 
the  regiment  by  bringing  the  left  flank  forward,  as  though  execut- 
ing a right  half-wheel.  The  two  regiments  met  the  head  of  Pick- 
ett’s column  just  as  they  were  breaking  through  the  Clump  of 
Trees.  The  two  forces  met  with  a shock  which  stopped  both  and 
caused  a slight  rebound.  They  faced  and  fired  into  each  other  at 
a distance  of  about  forty-five  feet.31 

One  Confederate  battle  flag  after  another,  supported  by  Pickett’s 
infantry,  appeared  along  the  edge  of  the  trees  until  the  grove 
seemed  completely  crammed  with  men.  At  this  deadly  close 
range,  the  rifles  blazed.  The  Nineteenth  and  the  Forty-second 
continued  to  press  forward.  Many  in  the  rear  ranks  were  firing 
through  the  intervals  of  those  in  the  front  rank  in  their  eagerness 
to  kill  the  enemy.  As  the  Nineteenth  engaged  the  Confederates  in 
the  Clump  of  Trees,  its  left  flank  was  at  right  angles  to  the  front 
lines,  and  thus  came  under  intense  enfilading  fire  as  well  as 
frontal  fire  from  the  crowd  in  the  grove  of  trees.32 

When  a man  fired,  he  fell  back  to  reload,  then  fired  again  in 
turn.  In  order  to  prevent  the  men  from  falling  back  too  far,  the 
file-closers  joined  hands  and  kept  the  fine  steady  by  main  force.33 
At  this  point  the  firing  became  continuous,  and  the  fighting  rose 
to  great  fury  and  obstinacy.  The  Confederates  were  pushed  back 
into  the  woods  by  the  terrible  effects  of  the  musketry  in  their  very 
faces.  The  Union  men  advanced  in  a tightly  packed  crowd, 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  as  they  entered  the  edge  of  the  grove,  which 
was  fairly  jammed  with  Pickett’s  men,  firing  standing,  kneeling 
and  prone.  Major  Rice  noticed  two  Confederate  men  not  three 
feet  from  him,  one  aiming  his  musket  so  Rice  could  look  right 
down  the  barrel;  the  other  lying  on  his  back,  coolly  ramming 
home  a cartridge.  Nearby  was  a Confederate  soldier  on  his  knees 
waving  a white  handkerchief  with  both  hands.34  Thus  every  foot 
of  ground  was  occupied  by  men  in  mortal  combat. 

The  outcome  seemed  to  hang  in  the  balance.  Whichever  side 
could  start  a motion  forward  must  surely  win.  At  this  point  Colo- 
nel Devereux  felt,  rather  than  saw,  Colonel  Hall  at  his  side. 

3 1 . Devereux,  p.  17. 

32.  Rice,  p.  389. 

33.  Stewart,  p.  236. 

34.  Rice,  p.  389- 
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“We  are  steady  now,”  Hall  said. 

“Sure,  but  we  must  move,”  replied  Devereux.35 

At  this  instant,  a man  broke  through  the  Nineteenth’s  line  and 
thrust  the  battle  flag  of  the  Fourteenth  Virginia  Regiment  into 
Colonel  Devereux’s  hands.  He  never  said  a word,  but  darted  back. 
It  was  Corporal  Joseph  DeCastro,  one  of  the  color  bearers.  He  had 
knocked  down  one  of  the  Confederate  color  bearers  with  the  staff 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  Colors  and  captured  his  flag.36 

A Confederate  battery  near  the  Peach  Orchard  opened  fire.  A 
shot  tore  a horrible  passage  through  the  dense  crowd  of  Union  men 
entering  the  Clump  of  Trees.  Another  shell  whistled  in.  Voices 
were  lost  in  the  uproar  of  musketry  and  artillery  fire;  so  Major 
Rice  turned  towards  his  men,  raised  his  sword,  and  motioned  to 
advance.  He  felt  a sharp  blow  as  a shot  struck  him.  Another  shot 
knocked  the  sword  from  his  hand  and  spun  him  around.  As  he 
went  down,  the  men  of  the  Nineteenth  rushed  past  him  against 
the  enemy.37 

The  National  Colors  of  the  Nineteenth  fell,  but  were  instantly 
raised  again  by  Lieutenant  Moses  Shackley.  Lieutenant  Herman 
Donath,  carrying  the  State  Colors,  was  killed,  then  Lieutenant 
Shackley  was  wounded.  Sergeant  Jellison  grabbed  both  colors  and 
planted  them  within  three  yards  of  the  enemy’s  front.38  The  men 
jumped  forward  like  a thunderbolt  to  follow  their  colors.  The 
Nineteenth  and  Forty-second  had  plugged  the  gap.  The  two  Regi- 
ments, with  a total  of  about  two  hundred  men,  had  held  the  line 
and  counterattacked  on  a front  of  a hundred  yards.39 

An  irristible  impulse  seemed  to  drive  the  men  of  the  Nine- 
teenth as  they  rushed  forward  to  engage  the  enemy  in  hand-to- 
hand  combat.  Sergeant  Benjamin  Falls  captured  the  colors  of  the 
Nineteenth  Virginia  Infantry  as  well  as  its  colorbearer.  Sergeant 
Jellison  captured  the  flag  of  the  Fifty-seventh  Virginia  and  a squad 
of  prisoners.  Private  John  Robinson  came  back  with  the  battle 
flag  of  the  Fifty-third  Virginia  Regiment.40 

Finally,  the  enemy  threw  down  their  arms  in  a body,  and  gave 

35.  Devereux,  p.  18. 

36.  Ibid. 

37.  Rice,  p.  390. 

38.  Waitt,  p.  243. 

39.  Stewart,  p.  221. 

40.  U.S.  War  Dept.,  p.  444. 
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themselves  up.  Colonel  Devereux  saw  his  line  open,  as  if  by  magic, 
and  a flood  of  unarmed  men  poured  through.  The  remnant  of 
Pickett’s  gallant  men  had  abandoned  their  almost  invincible 
charge.  As  the  prisoners  brushed  past,  a lieutenant  colonel  of  a 
Virginia  regiment,  noticing  the  four  captured  battle  flags  draped 
over  Devereux’s  arm,  exclaimed,  “You  Yanks  think  you’ve  done  a 
great  thing,  now!” 

“It’s  our  turn,”  Devereux  replied,  “remember  Fredericksburg.”41 

Colonel  Devereux  had  advanced  the  two  regiments  before  he 
could  have  anticipated  what  use  would  have  been  made  of  them. 
The  two  regiments  had  been  halted  at  a position  from  which  they 
had  been  hurled  against  the  head  of  Pickett’s  advancing  column. 
They  had  been  the  only  troops  within  prompt  striking  distance. 
Their  counterattack  had  steadied  the  swaying  lines  of  Hall’s  Brig- 
ade and  Harrow’s  Brigade,  and  enabled  Webb  to  rally  his  com- 
mand. They  had  stopped  the  advance  of  Pickett’s  charge,  while 
Stannard  and  Hay  had  hammered  out  their  double  envelopment. 

Colonel  Devereux  felt  a “reverential  awe”  of  the  performance  of 
these  two  little  regiments  on  this  third  day  at  Gettysburg.42 

The  Nineteenth  had  gone  into  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  with 
14 1 men  and  19  officers.  In  the  enlisted  ranks,  7 were  killed  or 
missing  and  51  wounded.  Among  the  officers,  2 were  killed  and 
9 were  wounded.43  Medals  of  Honor  were  later  awarded  to  Ser- 
geant Benjamin  Jellison,  Sergeant  Benjamin  Falls,  Corporal  Joseph 
DeCastro  and  Private  John  Robinson.  A Medal  of  Honor  was  later 
awarded  to  Major  Edmund  Rice  for  “conspicuous  bravery  in  the 
counter-attack.  ”44 

This,  then,  had  finally  been  a Union  victory.  The  victors  stood 
and  cheered.  Cheers  rang  on  down  the  line.  The  VI  Corps,  V 
Corps,  III  Corps,  XI  Corps  and  II  Corps  rent  the  air  with  cheers. 
Mighty  shouts  rang  and  pealed.  Even  the  distant  XII  Corps  could 
be  heard  joining  in  the  massive  cheer  of  joy.45 

41.  Devereux,  p.  19. 

42.  Ibid. 

43.  Schouler,  p.  672. 

44.  Stewart,  p.  271. 

45.  Waitt,  p.  243. 


FITZ  HUGH  LANE 
1804-1865 

AMERICAN  MARINE  PAINTER 
PART  TWO 

By  John  Wilmerding 
IV 

If  lane’s  forms  of  expression  were  diverse,  his  characteristic 
methods  and  devices  of  painting  were  equally  interesting.  Into  his 
art  flowed  the  strains  of  both  older  and  contemporary  sources,  and 
he  moulded  from  these  his  highly  personal  style.  One  of  his  most 
admirable  achievements  was  his  color,  on  which  a curious  letter, 
preserved  in  the  Cape  Ann  Scientific,  Literary,  and  Historical 
Association,  offers  interesting  comment: 

This  picture,  the  property  of  John  S.  Webber,  Esq., 
Colector  (sic)  of  the  Port  and  District  of  Gloucester,  was 
suggested  to  the  artist  by  a dream.  Sometime  last  fall  while 
lying  in  bed  asleep  a richly  furnished  room  was  presented  to 
my  imagination  upon  the  wall,  my  attention  was  attracted 
to  a picture  which  I have  here  endeavoured  to  reproduce. 
The  dream  was  very  vivid  and  on  awakening  I retained  it  in 
memory  for  a long  time.  The  effect  was  so  beautiful  in  the 
dream  that  I determined  to  attempt  its  reproduction,  and 
this  picture  is  the  result.  The  drawing  is  very  correct,  but  the 
effect  falls  far  short  of  what  I saw,  and  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  convey  to  canvas  such  gorgeous  and  brilliant  colouring 
as  was  presented  to  me.  This  picture  however  will  give  to 
the  beholder  some  faint  idea  of  ideal  ( sic') 

(signed)  Fitz  H.  Lane. 

Written  in  another  hand  below,  probably  that  of  Lane’s  friend 
and  executor,  Joseph  L.  Stevens,  Jr.,  the  following  explanatory 
notation  was  appended: 

Lane’s  recital  of  a dream  during  his  stay  at  Dr.  David- 
son’s after  his  trouble  with  Winter  in  1862.  He  made  a pen- 
cil sketch  of  it  early  the  next  morning  and  subsequently  pre- 
sented this  to  Mrs.  Davidson.  He  painted  the  picture  from 
it  during  the  next  winter  for  ‘John  S.  Webber,  Esq.  Collec- 
tor of  the  Port  and  District  of  Gloucester.’ 
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Other  than  the  fact  that  the  painting  was  sold  for  fifty  dollars, 
no  indication  was  given  about  the  subject  matter  or  title  save  its 
“gorgeous  and  brilliant  colouring.”  The  insight  into  Lane’s  per- 
sonality offered  by  this  account  is  the  note  of  the  visionary,  which 
is  in  keeping  with  his  partial  leaning  towards  idealization.  Seen 
in  this  light  his  paintings  go  beyond  the  realistic  reproduction  of 
a scene  to  something  more;  they  involve  a creative  and  imagina- 
tive transcription  of  nature.  So  considered,  his  work  reflects  a 
rational  ordering  of  the  forces  of  nature,  his  compositions  a stabil- 
izing of  details  originally  uninteresting  in  the  process  of  mere 
observation. 

Lane  eagerly  joined  his  contemporaries  in  a fresh  approach  to 
nature  and  at  times  even  experimented  with  techniques  of  Im- 
pressionism for  recording  effects  of  light.  By  the  middle  of  his 
life,  he  had  sufficient  command  of  his  pigments  to  adjust  their 
effects  to  different  objects  and  to  various  areas  of  his  canvases, 
according  to  the  practice  that  became  familiar  procedure  in  both 
Monet’s  and  Cezanne’s  landscapes  of  the  1870’s.  Where  Lane’s 
contemporaries  were  often  limited  by  literary  or  artistic  conven- 
tions, he  freed  his  palette  from  the  low-keyed  tonalities  of  the 
Hudson  River  School.  He  avoided  the  traditional  principles  of  a 
landscape  and  of  a portraiture  so  closely  reflective  of  nature  or 
the  sitter  as  to  be  confining.  In  both  the  subject  matter  and  the 
palette  of  marine  painting,  he  luckily  found  few  restrictions  in 
contemporary  precedent. 

He  has  thus  highlighted  the  crests  of  the  waves  in  A Smart 
Blow  with  lines  of  lighted  color  to  contrast  with  the  masses  of  the 
darker  waves  (Figure  1).  During  this  period  he  generally  used 
heavier  impasto,  building  up  the  oil  for  certain  effects  of  volume 
or  mass  within  parts  of  the  composition.  Less  often  in  such  paint- 
ing than  in  his  more  familiar  marines  did  he  use  a smooth-sur- 
faced oil  glaze,  which  ordinarily  gave  a distinct  unity  and  co- 
herence to  the  component  objects  such  as  ships’  hulls  or  rocks. 
Most  notable,  however,  are  the  minute  strokes  of  soft  colors,  ar- 
bitrarily placed  and  unrelated  to  nature,  to  heighten  the  lumin- 
osity or  lend  tonal  richness  to  certain  areas.  The  waves  are  not 
flat  areas  of  single  color  masses,  but  changing  mixtures  of  greens 
and  blues  with  crests  of  whites,  yellows,  and  pinks.  Through  the 
clouds  run  dabs  of  subtle,  fluctuating  pastels. 
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Painting  for  Lane  thus  became  an  expression  of  mood,  at  once 
of  the  artist  and  of  the  scene  before  him  and,  characteristically, 
of  the  relation  between  the  two.  Beyond  the  mirroring  of  nature 
he  was  able  to  capture  in  such  a work  as  A Smart  Blow  the  very 
quality  of  the  moving  wave,  poised  and  ready  to  break  but  vigorous 
and  believable.  Although  he  took  few  liberties  with  nature  as  it 
presented  itself  to  his  eye,  his  art  blended  the  objective  and  the 
subjective  in  a subtle  and  lively  balance. 

That  Lane  falls  under  the  category  of  realist  is  not  contested. 
But  his  brand  of  realism  is  unusual  in  enhancing  the  primary  and 
characteristic  aspects  of  a view  with  a light  or  atmosphere  singu- 
lar in  crystalline,  momentary  ideality.  Close  scrutiny  of  almost  any 
Lane  painting  reveals  his  faithful  attention  to  details.  So  honest 
or  interested  was  he  in  recording  all  that  he  saw,  that  even  in  his 
shoreline  views  of  great  depth  or  distance,  he  reproduced  objects 
and  landmarks  with  minute  accuracy  and  fullness.  The  conse- 
quence was  sometimes  hardly  more  than  an  accumulation  of  de- 
tails, but  on  the  whole  he  managed  to  avoid  losing  control  of  his 
perspective.  Creating  spatial  recession  by  other  means  than  at- 
mospheric perspective,  usually  by  diagonals  or  balance  of  color 
areas  or  contrasts  of  light,  he  combined  his  topographical  concerns 
with  full  awareness  of  a comprehensive  coherence  and  unity. 
Where  he  does  surmount  the  problem  of  representing  details  with- 
out apparent  crowding  or  chaos,  his  achievement  is  the  finer 
because  he  reconciles  the  realism  that  he  learned  with  the  idealism 
that  he  felt. 

Realism  was  one  of  the  constant  influences  in  American  nine- 
teenth-century painting,  and  one  of  the  problems  that  Lane  was 
forced  to  meet  was  that  of  uniting  representation  with  design. 
The  pitfalls  in  as  exacting  a genre  as  ship  painting  are  obvious, 
and  it  was  his  merit  “that  he  managed  precise,  nautical  details  in 
such  a way  that  his  ship  pictures  are  rarely  ‘hard'  and  over-tech- 
nical, as  is  so  often  the  case.”1  The  result  at  its  best  is  a poetic 
intensity  of  self  and  of  reality. 

A chief  impulse  to  artistic  realism  was  unquestionably  the  re- 
cent development  of  daguerreotype  photography.  Lane  occasionally 
used  photography  for  transferring  objects  that  he  had  not  actually 

1.  Alfred  M.  Brooks,  “Fitz  Lane’s  Drawings,”  Essex  Institute  Historical 
Collections , LXXXI  (January  1945),  84. 
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seen  into  the  scale  of  his  own  compositions.  As  a tonal  realist  he 
was  naturally  one  of  the  first  of  his  generation  to  explore  this 
process,  since  the  camera  provided  a means  of  studying  light 
and  atmosphere  caught  in  the  unflinching  precision  of  a single 
moment.  He  was  able  to  scrutinize  and  put  to  effective  use  re- 
lationships of  lights  and  darks  in  the  balancing  of  colors. 

Sunrise  Through  Mist  serves  as  a good  example  of  his  direct 
feeling  for  reality  (Figure  2).  Unlike  his  city  views  the  far  dis- 
tance is  shrouded  in  a heavy  atmospheric  blanket,  while  the  best 
command  of  detail  is  in  the  foreground.  The  perception  recorded 
here  is  forthright;  how  Lane  transmits  it  to  canvas  is  important. 
Part  of  his  method  lies  in  an  admirable  control  of  design  and 
discipline  of  structure,  and  one  of  the  direct  pleasures  in  which 
the  observer  may  indulge  is  the  carefully  calculated  sensuous 
surface  in  which  the  sense  of  the  surface  is  integrated  with  spatial 
design. 

In  terms  of  color  the  scene  is  unified  by  its  subdued  tones.  Lane 
typically  rests  his  composition  on  the  solid,  dark  brown  colors  of 
the  rocks  and  beach  at  the  bottom  foreground.  A void  is  created  in 
the  lower  center  of  the  composition  by  the  glassy  water  treated  in 
pale  pinks,  yellows,  and  grays.  Spatially,  the  land  mass  on  the  left 
and  the  ship’s  hull  on  the  right,  by  being  placed  in  the  middle- 
ground  at  either  side,  draw  the  eye  in,  out  to  the  sides,  and  back 
into  the  receding  distance  like  two  encompassing  arms. 

It  was  Lane’s  habit  to  construct  his  marines  on  simple  but 
disguised  geometric  designs.  In  one  scene  of  a large  brig  off  the 
lee  shore  near  Gloucester,  the  major  elements  of  the  composition 
rest  along  the  arms  of  a flattened  X;  elsewhere  he  used  oblique 
triangles  and  Z-shaped  designs.  The  effect  was  threefold:  to  en- 
liven the  pattern  of  a picture,  to  draw  the  eye  easily  into  the  full 
space  of  the  scene,  and  to  keep  all  the  components  in  a related 
whole.  Such  a visual  organization  of  Sunrise  Through  Mist  directs 
the  eye  from  foreground  to  background  in  a zig-zag  movement: 
from  the  large  rocks  in  the  lower  right  to  the  rowboats  and  small 
figures  on  the  left;  then  to  the  stately,  clearly  defined  three  master 
in  the  middleground,  again  on  the  right,  and  back  to  the  hazily 
darkened  cliffs  lying  low  in  the  further  middle  distance  at  the 
left;  and  finally  off  into  the  far  center  distance  faintly  suggested 
by  two  almost  invisible  sailboats. 
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Part  of  the  picture’s  structural  success  is  in  the  artist’s  balance 
of  volumes  and  of  contrasting  areas  of  light  and  dark.  For  all  this, 
the  painting  is  like  Lane’s  others  in  its  basic  simplicity  of  organi- 
zation and  execution.  As  always  there  is  interesting  though  un- 
obtrusive variety,  seen  here  in  the  play  of  verticals  of  the  ships’ 
masts  and  in  the  lighted  and  shaded  parts  of  the  windless  sails. 
This  classic  lucidity  of  detail  and  design,  combined  with  a lively 
interaction  of  forms  in  a baroque  movement,  recalls  the  heroic 
landscapes  of  the  seventeenth-century  French  master,  Poussin. 

Another  painting  at  Shelburne,  Ships  Leaving  Boston  Harbor , 
exhibits  again  the  serenity  of  mood  and  atmosphere  that  marks 
Lane’s  work  of  the  late  forties  and  early  fifties.  There  is  no  violent 
or  dramatic  color.  The  sea  is  pale,  whitecapped  green  turning  to 
a dark  gray-blue  in  the  distance.  A large  gray,  orange-edged  cloud 
rising  just  right  of  center  above  the  largest  ship  focuses  the  fore- 
ground activity.  The  rest  of  the  sky  is  a very  pale  gray-blue  treated 
in  a thin,  smooth  oil.  The  sea,  in  contrast,  is  painted  with  a heavier 
oil  and  stronger  brushstrokes.  Lane’s  mastery  is  fully  evident  in 
the  reflections,  the  gradations  of  light  and  dark,  and  the  modeling 
of  volumes  and  textures,  of  which  the  sails  afford  good  examples. 

This  time  the  composition  is  constructed  on  a triangle  extending 
obliquely  into  the  picture.  Its  corners  are  fixed  by  a large  sailing 
ship  in  the  center  foreground,  a stone  channel  marker  in  the  left 
middle  distance,  and  a white-sailed  schooner  in  the  far  right- 
hand  distance  on  the  low  horizon.  The  hypotenuse  of  the  triangle 
runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  horizon,  while  the  shorter  sides  extend 
from  the  large  vessel  at  the  front  through  the  two  smaller  ships 
aft  at  either  side  back  to  the  points  established  in  the  distance. 

A small  craft  in  the  immediate  left  foreground  serves  several 
purposes  of  its  own;  it  balances  the  heavier  volumes  on  the  right, 
establishes  scale  for  the  viewing  eye,  and  leads  the  beholder 
diagonally  into  the  space  of  the  composition.  His  vision  runs  along 
the  direction  from  this  craft  through  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the 
large  ship  and  down  the  side  of  the  triangle  into  the  background. 
The  plan,  in  Lane’s  usual  manner,  remains  simple.  While  this 
scene  may  have  a certain  rigidity,  he  has  relieved  the  patent  sym- 
metry by  keeping  his  triangular  design  uneven  and  off  center. 
Various  effects  of  fighting,  details  of  ships’  parts,  and  different 
positions  and  angles  of  the  ships  keep  the  painting  from  any 
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monotony.  A varied  but  coherent  composition  unites  and  animates 
the  work. 

But  composition  is  not  Lane’s  only  triumph.  He  will  always  be 
remembered,  perhaps  chiefly,  for  his  studies  and  mastery  of  light 
and  atmosphere,  the  artful  combination  and  application  of  which 
capture  his  scenes  in  a timeless  purity  of  moment.  Lucidity  of 
mood  gave  him  still  another  means  of  fusing  his  picture  into  a 
cohesive  unbroken  whole.  Such  was  his  concern  with  atmosphere 
that  the  elements  of  sun  and  air,  stillness  and  storm,  daylight  or 
night,  took  on  a tangibility  equal  to  that  of  land  masses  or  of 
figures  and  objects  which  they  encircled.  This  effect  appears  in 
Monet’s  late  landscapes  and  shows  again  how  close  Lane  independ- 
ently came  to  French  Impressionism. 

New  England  weather  is  known,  affectionately  so  by  its  inti- 
mates, for  constant  change.  Gloucester  on  its  cape  challenging 
the  Atlantic  is  familiar  with  the  sharpness  of  salt  air,  the  occasion- 
al glare  of  the  water,  distant  lucent  skies,  and  unpredictable,  heavy 
storm  clouds.  Colors  are  cool  but  pronounced,  and  the  clouds 
scudding  low  across  the  water  constantly  suggest  an  awesome 
space.  Lane  breathed  a lifetime  of  these  qualities,  and  it  is  no  sur- 
prise that  he  should  have  wanted  to  recreate  their  closeness  in  his 
painting.  He  studied  scenes  and  views  under  different  qualities 
of  light  and  times  of  day,  sometimes  making  multiple  sketches 
of  one  place  in  order  to  choose  the  most  satisfactory  for  some  final 
effect.  He  persistently  experimented  with  colors  expressive  of 
light.  Beyond  this  was  his  sense  of  light  and  atmosphere  as  en- 
veloping scenes,  an  integral  part  of  his  vision  and  one  not  to  be 
omitted  from  the  painting. 

In  his  most  appealing  works,  more  often  those  of  quiet  weather 
and  the  calm  hours  of  day,  there  is  a meditative  and  poetic  still- 
ness. He  is  more  consistently  successful  with  scenes  that  demand 
little  or  no  action  and  story,  and  seeks  those  moments  when  the 
peace  of  nature  is  to  be  felt  almost  tangibly  and  in  its  essence. 
Personal  serenity  is  the  outcome  of  this  stillness  and  order.  Here 
is  Lane’s  individual  expression  of  mood,  one  approaching  loneli- 
ness but  finding  speech  in  the  extreme  limpidity  and  transparency 
of  his  painting.  These  quiet  scenes,  produced  first  in  his  Glouces- 
ter views  of  the  1840’s  and  as  late  as  the  View  of  River  dale  in 
1863,  are  not  impersonal  (Figure  3).  On  the  contrary,  they 
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achieve  the  finest  kind  of  balance  in  reconciling  the  external  and 
natural  with  the  personal  and  inward. 

In  addition  to  the  low  horizon-shoreline  as  an  artistic  device, 
Lane’s  techniques  included  tonal  grading  of  colors  both  as  hues 
and  as  intensities  of  light  within  those  hues.  His  manipulation  of 
contrasts  and  gradations  of  different  light  and  color  values  always 
played  a calculated  role  in  a composition.  The  effect  is  often  com- 
pelling. His  lyricism  was  restrained  and  his  account  of  the  Ameri- 
can landscape  correspondingly  lacked  the  theatrics  of  some  of  his 
contemporaries.  As  he  adhered  to  accuracy  of  objects,  so  did  he 
to  accuracy  of  color.  The  transformation  from  nature  to  picture 
took  place  in  a subtler  dimension:  it  was  the  glaze  or  impasto 
of  his  pigments  and  the  spatial  balance  of  their  use  that  reflected 
his  sensibility. 

Only  in  his  “Dream  Painting”  does  Lane  ever  mention  brilliant 
color;  his  actual  color  seldom  overreached  a relatively  limited 
range.  He  was  always  controlled.  Even  in  his  earliest  work  there 
is  little  evidence  of  the  amateur  artist  overcrowding  his  canvas 
with  too  much  to  say,  said  in  an  unwieldy  fashion.  When  he  does 
fail,  it  is  usually  because  of  poor  compositional  arrangement,  not 
selection.  At  his  high  points  he  was  in  fullest  command  of  his  tonal 
gradations  and  balances;  he  was  then  undeniably  the  master  of 
his  scale,  of  an  economy  that  is  deceptive,  and  of  a composition 
well  integrated  with  observation. 

One  of  his  favorite  and  most  common  techniques  was  contrast, 
not  only  tonal.  He  achieved  especially  effective  contrasts  of  flat 
areas  or  generalized  forms  and  detailed,  built-up,  highlighted 
parts.  These  contrasts,  particularly  those  of  light-values,  increase 
towards  the  end  of  his  life,  and  one  of  his  admitted  failings,  in- 
dicated by  McCormick,  is  that  “an  unpleasant  dualism  appears  . . . 
between  large  areas  of  hot  color  and  metallic  detail.”2  From  his 
early  lithographs  of  Gloucester  to  the  late  oils,  Lane  used  con- 
trasts of  light  and  dark  areas  in  one  or  another  form  and  degree. 

Sometimes  he  used  more  obvious  pictorial  distortions  in  the 
earlier  works,  presumably  through  untutored  inability  to  reproduce 
correctly  what  he  wanted.  But  he  was  not  such  a realist  that  he  did 
not  alter  a picture  for  a desired  effect.  In  the  relatively  early  View 

2.  Gene  McCormick,  “Fitz  Hugh  Lane,  Gloucester  Artist,  1804-1865,” 
Art  Quarterly,  XIV  (19 52),  301. 
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of  Gloucester  Harbor  such  intentional  distortion  is  at  work  in,  for 
him,  an  extreme  form  (Figure  4).  Here,  the  telescoping  is  obvious. 
It  is  a typical  panoramic  view  filled  with  a deceiving  variety  of 
activities,  showing  not  only  the  different  types  of  shipping  that 
have  come  to  Gloucester  harbor,  but  also,  in  the  immediate  fore- 
ground, a series  of  individual  vistas  depicting  the  various  stages 
of  building  a boat.  Compared  to  Lane’s  later  works,  there  is 
general  ineptness  and  lack  of  use  for  the  human  figure  except  to 
distinguish  scale.  Forms  are  otherwise  stiff  and  uninteresting. 

Here,  too,  in  rudimentary  form  compared  to  the  later  oils  is 
a construction  of  almost  completely  horizontal  spatial  levels  and 
areas.  He  has  given  little  attention  to  light  or  atmosphere  as 
positive  working  elements.  The  ships  seem  to  bear  little  weight 
for  their  volume,  and  while  the  water  is  pictorially  correct,  the 
scene  comprehensively  taken  is  somewhat  primitive.  In  part,  this 
lends  it  charm.  What  remains  most  interesting,  however,  is  the 
telescoped  composition.  Should  one  stand  on  this  beach  at  the  head 
of  Gloucester  harbor,  he  would  see  such  a view,  but  not  within 
the  lateral  scale  that  Lane  has  produced  here.  Five  and  Ten  Pound 
Islands  are  directly  ahead,  the  fishing  piers  are  at  the  left,  and 
Stage  Fort  Park  with  Dolliver’s  Neck  beyond  is  on  the  right.  What 
the  artist  has  done  has  been  to  contract  the  two  points  of  land 
at  either  side  of  the  harbor,  thereby  closing  in  the  far  distance 
and  giving  the  representation  an  added  depth  in  the  middle- 
ground. 

Lane  seldom  repainted  parts  of  his  compositions.  His  working 
method  was  such  that  after  a careful  pencil  sketch  of  a scene, 
which  he  then  worked  up  into  the  final  oil  version,  he  had  slight 
use  for  later  additions  or  changes.  A completed  painting  had  to 
exist  for  itself,  and  he  generally  preferred  to  get  to  work  on  an- 
other picture  rather  than  to  rework  finished  canvases.  One  pic- 
ture in  Gloucester,  however,  called  A Rough  Sea  and  signed  by 
Lane,  has  been  retouched.  Though  the  reworking  may  have  been 
done  by  Elwell  or  Mellen,  that  seems  unlikely  since  the  canvas 
was  part  of  a commissioned  pair  together  with  a similiarly  sized 
view  entitled  A Calm  Sea.  Ultraviolet  light  on  the  stormy  version 
reveals  an  unfinished  hull  of  an  upright  three  master  at  the  lower 
right,  painted  over  with  choppy  seas  in  heavy  oil.  The  finished 
result  simply  portrays  a single,  different  ship  in  fore-and-aft  pro- 
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file  at  the  center,  listing  on  the  waves  with  a hazy  sun  glaring  on 
the  far  horizon. 


V 

The  major  stylistic  divisions  in  the  chronology  of  Lane’s  work 
are  few.  A natural  change  in  style  and  subject  matter  must  have 
taken  place  when  he  first  left  Gloucester  for  Boston  in  the  early 
1830’s.  Though  no  examples  of  his  youthful  sketches  or  litho- 
graphs are  known,  one  may  imagine  his  early  style  was  that  purely 
of  the  amateur  and  pupil.  The  painting,  A Maine.  Inlet , in  the 
Karolik  Collection  at  the  Boston  Museum,  has  been  attributed 
to  Lane  as  one  of  his  earliest  works,  and  has  served  as  the  basis 
for  a possible  early  excursion  to  the  Maine  coast  sometime  in  the 
1830’s.  Mr.  Charles  Childs,  who  originally  found  this  work  over 
thirty  years  ago  when  Lane  was  unknown,  has  recently  questioned 
its  attribution,  having  since  seen  the  great  many  known  Lane 
works  that  have  come  to  fight.  The  Maine  Inlet  is  unlike  Lane  on 
many  counts:  it  has  not  the  feeling  of  a specific,  recognizable 
place  so  typical  of  the  artist;  it  depicts  large,  well  modeled  figures 
of  children  and  a dog  in  the  immediate  foreground,  uncharacter- 
istic of  a man  who  otherwise  did  not  introduce  the  human  ele- 
ment into  his  landscapes  until  much  later,  and  only  then  in  a 
subordinate  role;  and  its  brushwork  shows  relatively  broad,  flat 
areas  of  local  colors  applied  with  a sense  of  roundness  of  form. 
By  contrast,  the  colors  of  Lane’s  first  dated  oils  in  the  1840’s  are 
more  broken,  his  images  more  primitive,  his  sense  of  space  and 
perspective  more  conceptual  than  illusionistic. 

His  work  from  1832  or  so,  when  his  apprenticeship  to  Pendle- 
ton began,  until  he  returned  to  Gloucester  permanently  in  1848 
marks  the  first  well  documented  period  of  his  work,  characterized 
primarily  by  changes  transitional  to  his  mature  style.  In  some  of  his 
lithographic  views  of  Gloucester  from  this  period,  different  parts 
of  the  landscape  are  represented  from  varying  points  of  view. 
There  is  no  real  organizational  unity,  rather  a composite  of  dis- 
tinct, adjacent  parts.  But  from  the  guidance  that  he  received  in 
Boston  and  equally  from  his  own  imitation  of  accomplished  artists, 
he  soon  achieved  a professional  competence.  The  earliest  signed 
and  dated  oil  painting  recorded  is  the  Cunard  Liner  “Britannia” 
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in  Boston  Harbor  of  1842.  Other  early  works  from  the  forties  in- 
clude small  scenes  in  Gloucester  and  portraits  of  oft  seen  ships 
in  Boston  Harbor,  which  suggest  that  Lane  began  merely  as  por- 
traitist of  local  topography  and  ships. 

A second  period  covering  his  last  fifteen  years  in  Gloucester  is 
more  complex,  principally  because  there  is  much  more  work  to 
examine.  If  a further  division  were  to  be  made,  it  would  be  be- 
tween the  relatively  different  types  of  marine  paintings  that  he 
produced  during  these  years.  As  Gene  McCormick  has  pointed 
out,  the  first  shows  more  strongly  the  current  Dutch  and  French 
influence:  the  pigments  are  heavier  and  more  built  up,  the  com- 
positions are  dramatic,  and  Lane  is  evidently  concerned  with  the 
special  optical  effects  of  light  playing  on  surfaces.  In  these  paint- 
ings, like  A Smart  Blow  (Figure  1),  he  is  interested  in  atmosphere 
as  a tangible  element  in  space  for  its  own  sake,  surrounding  ob- 
jects and  helping  by  means  of  light  to  delineate  surfaces  or 
mold  volumes. 

As  he  developed  his  own  brand  of  Impressionism,  he  uncon- 
sciously anticipated  the  later  efforts  of  Winslow  Homer  and  the 
more  avowed  American  Impressionists  of  the  last  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Though  he  was  no  pioneer  or  revolutionary,  he 
did  create  his  own  unique  method  and  technique.  By  the  end  of 
the  1 850^,  however,  he  had  discontinued  this  manner  of  heavy 
oil  brushwork  and  returned  to  a tighter  style  of  local  shipping 
scenes  and  specific  landscapes.  Hence  the  paintings  of  the  last 
ten  years  of  his  life  resemble  more  the  Boston  Museum’s  Ships  in 
the  Ice  off  Ten  Pound  Island,  perhaps  his  best  and  certainly  his 
most  publicized  work. 

In  the  light  of  this  reversion  to  an  earlier  manner,  the  question 
is  naturally  raised  whether  his  style  declined  in  quality  towards 
the  end  of  his  fife.  Are  the  paintings  of  these  last  ten  years  less 
interesting  because  he  may  have  turned  his  back  on  modernism 
and  reverted  to  what  was  his  forte?  The  reason  why  critics  have 
asserted  a decline  is  primarily  his  unfulfilled  essay  into  Impression- 
ist color  and  brushstroke.  Yet,  while  he  renounced  the  more  daring 
possibilities  in  this  area,  he  kept  to  the  end  those  qualities  for 
which  he  is  most  admired:  his  accuracy  of  recording,  his  subtle 
sense  of  pictorial  construction,  and  his  direct  reproduction  of 
luminosity  and  atmosphere. 


Fig.  1 A Smart  Blow.  Oil  on  canvas.  10"  x 15". 

1856.  Signed:  “F.  H.  Lane.” 

Courtesy,  the  Cape  Ann  Scientific,  Literary,  and  Historical- Association,  Gloucester. 


Fig.  2 Sunrise  Through  Mist.  Oil  on  canvas.  24"  x 36". 
1852.  Signed:  “F.  H.  Lane.” 

Courtesy,  Shelburne  Museum,  Inc.,  Shelburne,  Vermont. 


Fig.  3 View  of  Riverdale.  Oil  on  canvas.  21/2"  x 35J4". 
1863.  Dated  and  signed  lower  right:  “F.  H.  Lane.” 


Fig.  4 View  of  Gloucester  Harbor.  Oil  on  canvas.  23"  x 35 
1847.  Dated  and  signed  lower  right:  “F.  H.  Lane.” 

Courtesy,  the  Cape  Ann  Scientific,  Literary,  and  Historical  Association,  Gloucester. 


Fig.  5 View  of  the  Town  of  Gloucester,  Mass. 

Colored  lithograph.  13"  x 1934". 

1830’s.  “Drawn  from  nature  and  on  stone  by  F.  H.  Lane.” 
Lithographed  by  Pendleton's  Lithography,  Boston. 
Courtesy,  The  Mariners  Museum,  Newport  News,  Va. 


Fig.  6 Entrance  of  Somes  Sound,  Me. 

Pencil  drawing.  16J4"  x 1634". 

September  1855.  “F.  H.  Lane  del.” 

Courtesy,  the  Cape  Ann  Scientific,  Literary,  and  Historical  Association, 
Gloucester. 


Fig.  7 Gloucester  from  Brookbank. 

Oil  on  canvas.  20"  x 30".  Undated. 
Courtesy,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston, 
M.  and  M.  Karolik  Collection. 
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As  always,  the  works  themselves  answer  such  questions  better. 
The  lithographs,  for  example,  have  noteworthy  characteristics  of 
their  own.  In  this  medium,  as  in  painting,  he  did  not  merely  keep 
abreast  of  contemporary  European  and  American  efforts,  but  self- 
reliantly  explored  new  possibilities.  Once  he  had  mastered  his 
materials  at  Pendleton’s  by  producing  a variety  of  music  sheet 
covers  or  putting  on  stone  the  painted  views  of  other  artists,  he 
set  out  to  understand  and  gain  the  best  of  the  graphic  method. 

Consequently,  his  rendering  of  blacks  and  whites,  his  lines, 
crosshatchings,  and  tonal  gradations  and  relationships,  produced  in 
his  best  lithographs  sensations  of  light  and  atmosphere  quite  differ- 
ent from  those  deriving  from  oil.  Effects  of  chiaroscuro,  space, 
and  air  took  on  a sparkling  richness  that  came  only  from  his 
feeling  for  the  stone  and  what  could  be  done  with  it.  His  marine 
lithographs  were  almost  unique  in  kind  and  quality.  No  other 
lithographer  specialized  in  marine  views,  and  even  the  work  of 
artists  in  portraits  or  landscapes  seldom  matched  his. 

Occasionally,  Rembrandt  Peale  achieved  similar  effects  of 
shadow  and  highlight  in  his  portraits,  but  there  are  few  contem- 
porary landscapists  who  could  combine  Lane’s  ability  to  exploit 
his  material  and  to  compose  a large  picture  on  stone.  Views  of  old 
estates  or  familiar  landmarks  in  the  area  were  popular  subjects  for 
commissions,  but  few  of  these  have  more  than  topographical  im- 
portance. Here,  as  in  his  painting,  Lane  was  still  the  faithful  re- 
corder of  nature,  yet  he  gave  to  his  lithographic  views  an  artistic 
coherence  and  a fresh  sense  of  the  character  of  what  he  saw. 

When  color  or  chromolithography  was  later  introduced,  he 
again  applied  his  ingenuity.  Some  of  the  color  views  that  he  pro- 
duced in  his  maturity  were  actually  tinted  during  the  printing 
process  itself;  others  he  colored  by  hand  afterwards.  He  found  the 
color  crayon  especially  adaptable  to  capturing  strong  atmospheric 
effects.  Yet  he,  typically,  did  not  overdo  his  colors — which  were 
generally  soft  and  cool,  although  never  thin.  He  used  them  to 
fill  in  large  areas  and  to  highlight  crucial  details,  but  kept,  never- 
theless, a total  sense  of  balance.  The  unsubdued  white  of  the 
paper  and  the  strength  of  his  line  kept  their  roles  of  expression. 
His  frequent  lithographic  subscriptions  meant  an  added  source 
of  income.  After  his  return  to  Gloucester,  he  sold  several  series 
of  harbor  and  town  views  to  the  local  residents.  Comment  in  the 
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Gloucester  newspapers  indicates  that  his  work  was  favorably  re- 
ceived, and  the  editors  kept  close  watch  on  the  progress  of  each 
new  series. 

Though  few  lithographs  from  his  earlier  period  in  Boston  still 
exist,  one  such  print,  dating  from  1838,  a View  of  the  City  of 
Washington , now  in  The  Mariners  Museum,  Newport  News,  Vir- 
ginia, must  derive  from  the  Boston  years.  It  is  a color  lithograph 
after  a drawing  by  P.  Anderson,  put  on  stone  and  colored  after- 
wards by  Lane.  The  firm  of  Moore  and  Anderson  of  Boston  pub- 
lished it.  Since  Lane’s  original  views  are  marked  with  “drawn  from 
nature,”  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  Lane  personally  saw  this  view  of 
the  Capital  or  made  a trip  there  at  this  point  in  his  practice. 

This  lithograph  is  interesting  in  its  panoramic  dimensions  and 
broad  expanse  of  middle  and  far  distance  activity.  In  this  respect 
it  is  unusual  for  Lane  who  ordinarily  chose  a vantage  point  closer 
to  his  subject  and  brought  in  the  beholder  at  a much  closer  range. 
The  remove  and  detachment  no  doubt  derive  in  part  from  Ander- 
son’s original;  yet  these  qualities  draw  the  eye  all  the  quicker 
past  the  monotonous  dark  foreground  to  the  display  of  different 
sailboats  and  steamships  in  the  middleground.  The  far  distance 
itself  is  notable  for  the  microscopic  reproduction  of  the  city  plan 
and  buildings  spread  over  the  low  rolling  hills.  The  style  is  de- 
cidedly early  for  Lane,  as  judged  by  the  flat,  opaque  treatment  of 
the  water  and  by  the  barely  more  than  adequate  painting  of  the 
right  foreground  houses  and  sky  beyond.  Recession  and  simplicity 
of  design  provide  an  odd  method  of  unification.  This  is  one  of  the 
few  instances  in  Lane’s  work  where  he  views  his  vista  from  above. 
The  horizon  is  high  and  the  sky  constitutes  only  a third  of  the 
picture  space.  The  parts  shown  in  shade  or  light  are  still  experi- 
mental, and  only  a hint  of  what  Lane  is  seeking  to  do  with  at- 
mospheric luminosity  exists  here.  The  photographic  quality  is 
present  but  the  capturing  of  mood  is  yet  nascent,  and  the  pro- 
duction remains  somewhat  metallic  and  impersonal. 

A View  of  the  Town  of  Gloucester,  Mass,  may  be  the  best  ex- 
ample from  Lane’s  youthful  style  of  the  1830’s  (Figure  5). 
Several  copies  exist  of  this  unusually  bold  scene  that  exhibits  his 
early  discovery  of  chiaroscuro.  Three  are  hung  in  the  Cape  Ann 
Historical  Association;  another,  in  The  Mariners  Museum,  is 
color  tinted;  the  New  York  Public  Library  owns  still  another;  a 
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sixth  recently  belonged  to  the  Shore  Galleries,  Boston;  and  one  is 
in  the  author’s  collection. 

Lane  has  here  brought  his  vantage  point  much  closer  to  the 
subject.  The  influence  of  Dutch  and  French  painting  is  clear. 
This  is  one  of  Lane’s  first  and  certainly  most  dramatic  experiments 
with  the  possibilities  of  light  and  shadow  in  a composition.  There 
is  almost  an  excess  of  severe  lighting  as  the  eye  moves  swiftly 
from  area  to  area.  But  the  compositional  unity  dominates,  how- 
ever precariously,  and  a sense  of  rationality  and  control  is  to  be 
felt  in  the  value  changes  and  spatial  depth.  In  a technique  that 
he  was  to  pursue  later,  he  has  made  the  horizon  and  distant  shore- 
line congruent  but,  in  contrast,  has  viewed  the  near  foreground 
from  above.  The  spectator’s  eye  thus  slips  down  into  the  picture, 
as  it  were,  and  across  to  the  background.  The  water  and  the 
buildings  have  a primitive,  even  conceptual,  character  in  their 
surface  flatness.  Unlike  the  Washington  scene,  the  individual 
elements  here  are  charming  in  their  directness  and  interesting  in 
their  design  within  the  picture. 

The  introduction  of  the  human  figure  is  inconspicuous  but 
notable.  Lane  generally  included  figures  in  his  landscapes  only 
as  resting  points  in  the  total  design  or  as  means  of  fixing  scale. 
Here  the  proportion  of  the  tiny  figures  in  the  right  middleground 
is  inadequate  for  the  context.  It  is  only  in  his  much  later  oils  of 
the  1850’s  and  1860’s  that  he  successfully  masters  this  problem. 
The  people  in  the  foregrounds  of  such  pictures  as  his  View  of 
Baltimore  and  a few  of  Gloucester  have  a convincing  realism  and 
an  interest  for  their  own  sake  that  are  lacking  here. 

This  lithographed  view  of  Gloucester  also  marks  Lane’s  first 
experimentation  with  ship’s  reflections  in  water,  another  task  that 
he  was  to  surmount  effectively  in  his  mature  work.  Fullness  of 
modeling  and  volume,  particularly  in  portraying  ships,  likewise 
awaited  more  competent  treatment  in  the  following  years.  The 
details  here  of  shipping  and  of  the  town,  carefully  including  the 
gambrel-roofed  house  at  the  lower  right,  have  their  usual  illus- 
trative significance.  One  should  also  note  how  the  occult  balance 
of  the  oval  formations  of  harbor  line  below  and  clouds  above 
creates  a restful  focus.  Although  early,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
satisfying  representations  of  Lane’s  bold  search  for  expressive 
values. 
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A lithograph  of  1855  executed  after  sketches  that  he  had  made 
on  his  summer  trips  to  Maine  shows  Castine  from  Hospital  Is- 
land.3 The  style  is  at  last  firm  and  fully  controlled,  and  years  of 
practice  have  produced  a smooth  pictorial  scene  characteristic  of 
his  best  work.  By  this  time  he  has  noticeably  lowered  his  horizon. 
The  clouds,  charged  with  mood  and  tangibility,  are  no  longer  a 
weak  curtaindrop  in  the  background.  The  same  sky  and  air  uni- 
formly fill  all  parts  of  the  scene  and  draw  the  spectator  directly 
into  the  view.  Like  most  of  the  later  lithographs,  the  Castine  view 
is  structurally  simple,  without  the  subtle  complexities  of  Lane’s 
larger  oils  of  the  same  period.  The  treatment  of  the  water  in  a 
slightly  heavier  stroke,  delicately  highlighted,  gives  it  coherence 
and  substance.  Small  areas  of  sails  and  wooden  planks  in  the 
foreground,  now  lighted  without  exaggeration,  direct  the  eye  to 
the  important  parts  or  objects  of  activity,  while  never  denying  or 
overdramatizing  the  view  as  a whole.  The  scale,  too,  is  completely 
proportioned  and  the  point  of  view  is  even.  He  has  also  developed 
his  former  topographic  concern  with  detail  to  a fuller,  but  now 
less  obvious,  accuracy. 

One  other  lithograph,  of  which  the  Cape  Ann  Historical  As- 
sociation owns  two  copies,  deserves  parenthetic  mention:  a print 
of  Gloucester  Harbor  from  Rocky  Neck  that  has  been  painted 
over  by  Lane  to  look  like  an  oil  painting.  The  bearing  of  his 
lithographic  training  on  his  pictorial  style  in  oil  is  usually  neglect- 
ed. Like  Copley  in  the  preceding  century,  Lane  carried  over  the 
style  and  techniques  of  the  graphic  arts  into  his  later  painting,  and 
many  instances  of  his  attention  to  linear  detail  and  contrasts  of 
light  and  dark  in  the  large  canvases  reflect  his  earlier  apprentice- 
ship. Examples  of  this  care  in  his  canvases  sometimes  anticipated 
a lithographic  series  that  was  to  follow.  The  dependence  on  clear 
detail  is  obvious,  but  lithographic  copies  of  an  oil,  like  the  Balti- 
more views,  also  provided  an  inexpensive  and  versatile  means  of 
popularizing  an  artist’s  work.  Even  so,  the  artistic  value  of  Lane’s 
lithographs  has  been  neglected  by  most  American  art  historians. 
Like  the  once  longstanding  evaluation  of  his  paintings,  the  com- 
mon attitude  has  viewed  the  lithographs  as  little  more  than  com- 
petent topographic  reproductions. 

3.  Reproduced  in  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections,  XCVIII  (April 
1962),  opp.  III. 
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One  may  especially  regret  the  rarity  of  Lane’s  late  lithographs, 
most  of  which  were  destroyed  in  the  Gloucester  fire  of  1864. 
Some  four  dozen  lithographs  have  been  accounted  for  from  his 
whole  career,  and  a few  more  will  doubtless  come  to  fight.  It  is 
likely  that  he  produced  up  to  sixty  in  the  course  of  his  fife.  Those 
that  exist  will  meanwhile  testify  to  a remarkable  phase  in  the 
artist’s  career.  It  is  not  a small  merit  to  have  solved  distinctively 
the  different  problems  of  lithography  and  oils. 

A second  major  area  of  Lane’s  art,  and  one  nearly  as  worthy 
of  interest,  is  his  drawings,  of  which  the  most  complete  collection 
belongs  to  the  Cape  Ann  Historical  Association  (Figure  6).  It  is 
both  fortunate  and  fitting  that  they  should  be  thus  accessible;  only 
a few  more  are  known  outside  this  collection.  Although  a full  and 
valuable  discussion  of  these  drawings  by  Mr.  Alfred  M.  Brooks 
appeared  in  the  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections  of  January 
1945,  it  may  be  useful  to  relate  the  drawings  somewhat  more 
closely  to  the  rest  of  Lane’s  work. 

Except  for  his  training  in  Boston  during  the  1 830’s  and  1 840’s, 
he  was  almost  entirely  self-taught,  and  the  periodic  pencil  sketch 
not  only  provided  a challenging  diversion  but  was  useful  for  pre- 
liminary studies  of  scenes  that  he  later  wanted  to  paint.  These 
brief  outlines  were  a means  of  capturing  a momentary  mood  or 
design  which  he  could  later  modify,  enlarge,  or  incorporate  into 
a larger  oil  work. 

With  one  or  two  exceptions  in  thin  ink  washes  and  one  in 
fight  oil,  the  drawings  were  pencil  sketches  of  varying  completion 
and  quality.  His  technique  first  involved  a delicate  and  barely 
visible  outline  of  the  subject  before  him.  Several  of  the  sketches 
stop  here,  but  with  many  others  he  went  further,  probably  in 
proportion  to  the  time  available.  In  the  more  finished  drawings  he 
reinforced  his  initial  impressions  with  firmer  fines  and,  in  some 
cases,  added  shading  and  texture.  He  usually  took  the  broad  side 
of  a pencil  to  make  wide  smooth  shadows  on  rocks  as  he  groped 
towards  the  final  arrangement  of  fights  and  darks  for  the  oil  ver- 
sion. Occasionally  he  created  textures  or  contrasting  gradations 
in  values  by  means  of  fine  crosshatching.  He  was  always  aware, 
even  in  these  drawings,  of  the  effects  of  fight  and  atmosphere. 

Although  none  of  the  drawings  is  finished  in  the  ordered  and 
lucid  manner  of  an  oil  painting,  these  preliminary  drafts  indicate 
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Lane’s  mental  exploration  and  visual  laying  out  of  his  subject 
matter.  The  lines  in  these  drawings  are  almost  always  sure  in 
touch  and  firm  in  direction,  but  seldom  heavy  and  never  labored. 
The  style  of  Lane’s  line  is  of  three  types:  quick,  impressionistic 
motions  for  representing  and  defining  trees  or  shrubbery;  long, 
slow  curves  for  shorelines  or  the  receding  planes  of  a panoramic 
landscape;  and  flat,  repeated  lines  for  shaded  areas,  to  indicate 
volume,  surface  texture,  or  shadow.  In  the  bigger  sketches  he  sel- 
dom cared  to  go  beyond  the  stage  of  outline.  He  ordinarily  saved 
additional  shading  and  retouching  for  close  views  of  small  details 
such  as  a single  rock,  fence,  or  ship’s  hull. 

As  Mr.  Brooks  points  out,  these  drawings  may  now  be  seen  both 
as  instructive  first-stage  expressions  of  Lane’s  pictorial  ideas  and 
as  interesting  creative  or  artistic  acts  in  their  own  right.  In  either 
case  Lane  has  almost  unwittingly  left  in  these  sketches  pictorial 
records  of  great  accuracy  of  the  views  that  he  portrayed.  His  rec- 
ord of  Gloucester,  for  instance,  between  1830  and  1865  is  com- 
plete. His  eye  explored  every  area  of  the  town,  the  surrounding 
land  and  water,  and  surveyed  as  well  the  various  ships  making 
temporary  or  permanent  port  in  the  harbor.  Like  the  paintings 
which  succeeded  them,  these  drawings  have  a special  documentary 
value.  He  also  sketched  continually  on  his  excursions  along  the 
Maine  coast,  and  his  visual  notations  suggest  a diary  with  intimate 
comment  on  everyday  details  and  endless  fascination  in  the 
variety  of  a changing  shoreline.  There  are  no  known  draw- 
ings dated  before  1850;  all  those  in  Gloucester  at  the  Cape 
Ann  Historical  Association  fall  between  1850  and  1864,  a 
period  that  coincided  with  Lane’s  most  important  work.  This 
group  of  one  hundred  pencil  drawings  forms  a convenient  unit 
of  his  artistic  work  for  special  consideration.  The  subject  matter 
of  forty  of  them  is  of  varied  views  of  Gloucester  and  its  environs, 
while  another  thirty-five  portray  scenes  along  the  Maine  coast. 
The  remainder  comprise  miscellaneous  small  studies  of  rocks, 
yachts,  barges,  ships’  hulls  or  parts,  a view  of  Boston  harbor,  four 
of  the  shore  near  Manchester,  and  two  amusing  and  unusual 
sketches  of  cows.  The  sketch  of  Boston  harbor,  because  it  is  un- 
dated and  on  darker  paper  than  the  rest,  is  most  likely  a drawing 
of  a few  years  before  the  period  of  the  others,  made  while  Lane 
was  active  in  Boston. 
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Included  in  the  Gloucester  scenes  are  views  of  the  then  oldest 
house  in  town  and  the  Parson  White  Town  Parish  House;  from 
both  of  these  sketches  Lane  prepared  prints  which  were  to  serve 
as  illustrations  for  Babson’s  History  of  Gloucester  published  in 
i860.  Another  sketch  is  a specific  study  for  his  oil  painting, 
Braces  Rock,  showing  even  here  in  an  initial  outline  the  artist’s 
delicate  but  firm  line,  his  sense  of  shadow,  volume,  object  and 
space,  his  ability  to  reproduce  detail  without  crowding,  and  above 
all,  his  feeling  for  clarity.  The  last  drawing  is  of  Old  Neck  Beach 
at  Manchester,  executed  on  Lane’s  final  excursion  there  sometime 
in  the  last  half  of  1864. 

On  the  average  these  sketches  have  been  made  on  sheets  ten 
inches  high  and  twelve  inches  long,  but  in  almost  all  cases  he  has 
attached  sheets  together,  lengthening  his  scenes  to  panoramic 
dimensions,  many  measuring  between  thirty  and  forty-five  inches 
in  length.  Several  of  the  drawings  have  been  signed  and  dated  by 
Lane  himself,  as  the  handwriting  shows  when  compared  with  his 
will.  In  most  instances  additional  notes  have  been  added  by  Jo- 
seph Stevens,  who  accompanied  Lane  on  most  of  his  sailing  trips. 
The  names  of  others  who  went  with  them,  the  date  even  to  the 
month  and  day,  and  the  places  visited  are  often  indicated.  Thirty- 
two  refer  to  one  or  more  paintings  that  were  later  made  from  the 
sketches,  and  almost  always  to  the  patron  or  recipient. 

Of  particular  note  are  a few  sketches  of  Riverdale,  a fence  gate 
and  a hay  wagon,  in  preparation  for  the  larger  oil  painting  (Figure 
3).  Likewise,  there  are  several  small  studies  of  the  Babson  and  El- 
lery Houses  in  Gloucester  which  relate  to  the  oil  painting  of  the 
same  subject.  These  two  instances  reveal  Lane’s  technique  of 
studying  objects  or  areas  of  a large  scene  in  detail  and  building 
up  a picture  as  a composite  structure  of  related  parts. 

The  seascape  and  shoreline  views  also  reflect  his  facility  with 
accurate  recording  and  scale,  but  more,  his  sense  of  depth  and 
space  in  a comparatively  small  composition.  The  viewpoint  in 
these  shoreline  views,  whether  near  Gloucester  harbor  or  some 
Maine  island,  reveals  that  these  sketches  were  made  from  the 
deck  of  a vessel  lying  off  shore.  In  fact,  since  such  a large  per- 
centage of  Lane’s  sketches  and  oil  paintings  view  shorelines  from 
some  distance  off  shore,  Mr.  Charles  Childs  has  held  that  Lane,  as 
a cripple,  may  have  felt  ill  at  ease  circulating  among  crowds  on 
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shore.  Rather,  the  artist  may  have  discovered  his  fullest  liberty  of 
movement  and  self-expression  moving  in  a small  craft  with  only 
a few  of  his  closest  friends  like  Stevens  to  help.  Gloucester  news- 
paper reviews  further  recount  that  on  some  occasions  Lane  "was 
hoisted  up  by  some  contrivance  to  the  mast-head  of  a vessel  lying 
in  the  harbor  in  order  that  he  might  get  some  particular  per- 
spective that  he  wished  to  have.”4 

Lane  used  his  drawings  specifically  to  master  problems  of  per- 
spective and  spatial  recession.  He  was  able  with  a few  lines  to  de- 
lineate a scene  sensitively  and  firmly,  working  with  a restraint  that 
best  suited  his  sense  of  gentle  understatement.  By  means  of  a low 
shoreline  that  served  simultaneously  as  the  horizon  he,  visually 
speaking,  first  brought  the  beholder  into  the  lower  part  of  a picture 
and  gave  him  the  feeling  of  space  or  atmosphere  expanding  above. 

Lane's  method  also  involved  the  use,  when  necessary,  of  a 
coordinate  system  for  transposing  objects  from  one  scale — that  of 
a photograph  or  of  someone  else’s  sketch,  engraving,  or  lithograph 
— to  that  of  his  own  work.  Several  drawings  in  this  group  have 
been  lined  off  into  square  segments  to  aid  in  establishing  per- 
spective or  in  transposing  some  object.  Mr.  McCormick  has  best 
summarized  Lane's  method: 

By  running  fines  from  a segment  of  the  coordinate  to  the 
vanishing  point  on  the  horizon,  he  achieved  precise  place- 
ment of  objects  in  space  ...  In  a drawing  called  Looking  up 
Portland  Harbor , dated  August  1863,  there  is  an  X mark  in 
the  water  to  the  lower  right  with  the  notation  that  the  steam- 
er "Harvest  Moon”  is  to  be  placed  there,  revealing  Lane's  hab- 
it of  not  drawing  in  his  ships.  Lane  had  in  this  case  a unique 
method  for  putting  in  his  ships.  He  used  a photograph  of  the 
"Harvest  Moon,”  and  by  ruling  on  it  coordinates  to  a % inch 
scale  and  numbering  them,  he  could  transfer  the  ship  to  the 
painting  with  utmost  precision.5 

Finally,  Lane  was  able  to  achieve  the  effect  of  distance  and 
recession  in  his  work,  regardless  of  size,  through  building  up  nearly 
parallel  fines  or  layers  to  suggest  planes  of  depth.  Yet  he  never 
does  so  at  the  expense  of  delicate  draughtsmanship.  "In  nothing 
does  Lane’s  drawing  measure  up  to  the  standard  of  delicacy 

4.  “C.  A.  S.  L.  and  H.  A.  Weekly  Column  on  matters  of  local  interest,” 
miscellaneous  newspaper  clipping,  undated  and  unsigned.  Collection  of 
the  Cape  Ann  Scientific,  Literary,  and  Historical  Association. 

5.  McCormick,  pp.  288-301. 
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better  than  in  his  depiction  of  the  long,  subtle  curve  of  a beach  or 
yet  the  subtler  curves  of  a salt-creek  twisting  and  doubling  upon 
itself  through  reaches  of  a marshland/’6  What  is  significant  is  that 
when  his  pencil  line  takes  on  the  weight  of  oil,  these  remarks  are 
equally  applicable. 

By  far  the  most  complex,  fascinating,  and  appealing  of  all  of 
Fitz  Hugh  Lane’s  creative  production  are  his  oil  paintings,  the 
medium  in  which  he  was  most  expressive.  At  present,  there  is 
record  of  about  one  hundred  oils  that  may  definitely  be  attributed 
to  him  by  signature  or  critical  scrutiny  of  style.  This  list  is  in- 
creased by  almost  another  hundred  works  which  are  lost,  insuffi- 
ciently documented,  or  whose  attributions  have  been  questioned. 
Many  of  the  titles  in  this  second  group  are  doubtless  duplicates 
because  of  confused  sources,  lack  of  information,  or  improper 
listing  in  the  past.  Beyond  these,  Lane  probably  painted  another 
twenty-five  to  hundred  which  still  remain  to  be  identified  cor- 
rectly. 

The  bulk  of  the  oil  paintings  are  marines,  yet  nearly  half  of 
them  include  landscape.  The  view  of  Gloucester  From  Brookbank 
(Figure  7)  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  satisfying  in  its  combination 
of  land  and  seascape.  Although  undated,  it  exemplifies  Lane’s 
mature  manner  of  painting  at  its  best,  carefully  balancing  factual 
recording  with  interpretation.  A few  of  his  works  are  pure  land- 
scapes, but  most  are  shoreline  or  harbor  views  combining  ship 
scenes  and  bits  of  landscape.  The  remainder,  not  so  large  a per- 
centage as  commonly  thought,  are  pure  seascapes  including  boat 
portraits  and  yacht  races.  Approximately  a third  are  unsigned  or 
undated,  creating  a frustrating  problem  for  the  student.  Some 
paintings  may,  of  course,  be  safely  given  to  Lane  on  grounds  of 
style  or  technique  alone;  yet  the  recent  challenge  of  copies  by 
Mellen  or  Elwell  could  easily  arise  in  the  less  successful  works. 
The  artist  signed  his  name  most  often  as  “F.  H.  Lane,”  sometimes 
with  “Fitz  H.  Lane,”  and  only  rarely  with  “Fitz  Hugh  Lane”  or 
“F.  H.  L.”  The  names  “Fritz  H.”  and  “Fitz  Henry”  in  some  bio- 
graphers’ accounts  are  mistaken  readings  of  older  references  or 
confusions  with  other  members  of  the  Lane  family.  Lane  him- 
self never  went  by  either  of  these  last  names  nor  signed  any  of 
his  work  with  them. 


6.  Brooks,  p.  85. 
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The  major  stylistic  changes  and  development  of  the  oils  is 
clear  from  three  selective  views  of  Gloucester.  The  first  is  a View 
of  Gloucester  from  Rocky  Neck  done  in  1844.  Like  Lane’s  litho- 
graphic studies  of  the  same  period,  this  picture  views  the  town 
from  an  almost  detached  distance.  A pristine  clarity  illuminates 
and  coordinates  the  whole  scene.  Its  coloring  is  pale,  and  despite 
a certain  asserted  recession  in  the  middle  distance,  the  painting, 
as  a whole,  has  a flatness  and  stiffness  which  Lane  does  not  over- 
come for  a few  more  years.  While  he  has  devoted  great  care  to 
the  treatment  of  a dramatic  sky,  it  is  neither  excessive  nor  bur- 
densome. He  reproduces  with  lucid  and  even  microscopic  detail 
the  lay  of  the  town  across  the  harbor.  The  foreground  is  unusually 
active  and  more  interesting  than  in  other  compositions  of  this 
time.  He  has  expressed  his  figures  with  a fluid  ease  and  modeled 
the  rocks  with  a feeling  for  texture  and  surface.  He  has  utilized 
adroitly  his  small  pencil  sketches  for  such  portions  of  his  paintings. 

An  obvious  pleasure  must  have  entered  the  intricate  variations 
of  portraying  ships;  each  vessel  is  a study  in  itself.  The  whole  vista 
is  filled  with  luminosity,  but  the  water  surface  remains  hard  and 
brittle  as  in  the  early  lithograph  View  of  the  Town  of  Gloucester 
(Figure  5).  The  weight  of  the  sailboats  does  not  quite  penetrate 
the  surface  convincingly.  He  is  experimenting  with  reflections,  but 
these  too  are  scarcely  more  than  conventional,  and  he  lacks  as  yet 
the  full  facility  to  charge  them  with  pictorial  interest. 

In  a canvas  of  the  next  decade  Lane  displays  his  final  mastery 
of  water  surfaces  under  different  conditions  of  light.  A View  of 
Gloucester  in  1852  has  no  immediate  foreground;  rather,  the 
view  across  the  harbor  commences  directly  with  the  water  which 
indicates  that  it  was  painted  from  a boat  off  shore.  With  his  friend 
Stevens  to  row  him  about,  Lane  was  thus  able  to  capture  a view 
that  he  particularly  wanted  to  record  correctly.  The  painting  re- 
flects better  than  most  his  awareness  of  the  dark  atmospheric 
effects  of  Dutch  marines.  The  surface  of  the  water,  though  flat, 
acquires  softness  from  the  air  that  permeates  the  composition. 
The  boats’  reflections  are  now  artistically  convincing  and  useful, 
adding  a dimension  of  mass  and  depth  where  before  they  had  been 
inconclusive. 

Finally,  a landscape  of  1863,  still  another  decade  later  and 
just  two  years  before  Lane’s  death,  will  serve  as  a summary  ex- 
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ample  of  his  style.  Though  it  is  not  well  known,  the  View  of  River- 
dale  advantageously  shows  Lane  at  work  outside  of  his  familiar 
seascape  subjects,  and  its  utter  command  of  style  reiterates  that 
at  the  age  of  fifty-nine  he  suffered  no  artistic  decline  (Figure  3). 
Commissioned  by  Nathaniel  Babson,  it  formed  a pair  with  an 
equally  good  landscape,  a View  of  the  Babson  and  Ellery  Houses 
Gloucester , for  the  Babson  family.  Both  now  hang  in  the  Cape 
Ann  Historical  Association,  gifts  of  a later  family  owner,  Roger 
W.  Babson. 

Stylistically,  the  scene  has  lost  some  of  the  more  concentrated 
atmospheric  effects  in  which  he  had  earlier  indulged,  but  it  has 
retained  and  perhaps  advanced  Lane’s  capability  for  representing 
effects  of  luminosity.  A strong  light  in  nearly  neutral  colors  per- 
vades the  sky,  increasing  in  intensity  from  the  middleground  into 
the  far  distance.  Lane  now  achieves  his  perspective  more  by  at- 
mosphere and  lighting  than  by  scale  or  sharpness  of  detail.  There 
is  no  trace  of  harshness,  and  a close  examination  of  the  painting 
reveals  the  subtlety  of  its  panoramic  recession  and  spatial  expan- 
sion. Though  inconspicuous  in  the  whole,  every  detail  is  precise. 
He  prepared  this  work  from  a series  of  small  pencil  studies  which 
one  may  see  for  comparison  close  at  hand.  Though  the  foreground 
may  at  first  appear  somewhat  monotonous,  scrutiny  makes  clear 
the  tactile  realism  of  the  grass  and  haystacks. 

Nowhere  in  all  of  Lane’s  work  is  there  a curved  line  such  as  that 
of  the  road  and  fence  crossing  the  middleground.  The  hand  that 
draws  and  fills  in  this  line,  as  well  as  the  almost  unseen  lines  of 
a river  winding  through  marshlands  in  the  distance,  is  representa- 
tive of  Lane’s  best  draughtsmanship.  The  major  elements  of  trees, 
rocks,  and  haycart  stand  out  by  their  contrasting  circular  silhou- 
ettes of  light  against  dark  and  dark  against  light.  He  places  them 
unobtrusively  along  the  arms  of  a flattened  X design.  Yet  within 
the  construction  the  central  horizontal  curve  avoids  monotony 
and  rigid  division  of  the  picture  space  by  the  masterful  interrup- 
tion of  the  haycart,  which  stands  at  the  crossing  of  these  direc- 
tional axes  and  invites  the  eye  to  join  it  on  the  journey  into  the 
fields  beyond. 

Glistening  nuances  of  naturalistic  fight  and  shade  mould  the 
hay  masses  just  as  they  lend  texture  to  the  trees  in  the  middle 
distance.  Soft  wisps  of  pink,  yellow,  and  cream  are  glazed  into  the 
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sky,  making  this  void  a triumphant  area  of  interest.  The  painting 
has  flexibility  within  a total  coherence;  everything  is  fluid  yet 
uniformly  related.  There  are  no  loose  edges,  no  diverting  extrava- 
gances. Lane’s  pastoral  is  the  equivalent  of  lyric  poetry.  His  utter- 
ance rests  here,  quiet  in  its  success. 

As  an  artist  of  the  early  and  mid-nineteenth  century,  Fitz  Hugh 
Lane  has  suffered  in  reputation  from  public  deficiencies  in  art 
education,  criticism,  and  connoisseur  ship,  some  of  which  have 
persisted  in  milder  form  until  recent  years.  It  is  gratifying  to  see 
new  understanding  of  the  art  of  this  period,  and  one  may  hope  that 
both  Lane  and  his  contemporaries  will  increasingly  receive  the 
admiring  attention  that  they  deserve. 

In  spite  of  minor  changes  his  style  is  singularly  consistent,  and 
his  art  gained  in  quality  as  he  proceeded.  His  total  work  is  a 
curious  mixture  of  the  classical  and  romantic,  combining  lucidity 
of  vision  and  stability  of  structure  with  mystery  and  inner  move- 
ment. As  an  independent  he  is  difficult  to  compare  with  other 
artists,  although  his  preeminence  in  his  genre  and  generation  was 
the  fruit  not  merely  of  independence.  His  was  a voice  that  joined 
many  others  in  recording  with  pleasure  the  country  and  society 
that  he  knew.  His  topical  importance  for  American  history  is 
considerable.  But  partly,  no  doubt,  through  his  triumph  over  in- 
firmity he  was  able  to  win  peace  from  a period  of  vivid  and  even 
violent  change.  In  acknowledging  time,  he  seemed  to  refine  it 
and  make  it  five  in  the  moment  of  his  vision.  It  is  a paradox  that 
so  documentary  a style  should  find  embodiment  in  a mood  of 
timelessness. 


WATER  MILLS  OF  MIDDLETON 

By  Lura  Woodside  Watkins 

As  the  will’s  hill  men,  pioneers  of  the  inland  part  of  Salem, 
were  called  “the  farmers,”  it  has  perhaps  been  assumed  that  farm- 
ing and  lumbering  were  their  only  occupations.  This  was  true 
only  at  first,  when,  no  doubt,  their  whole  time  was  devoted  to 
clearing  the  land.  It  staggers  the  mind  to  think  of  the  tremendous 
work  accomplished  by  those  few  men  in  opening  up  a region 
described  by  early  explorers  as  a “hideous  swamp,  a harbor  for 
bears.”  It  must  indeed  have  been  a backbreaking  process  to  wrest 
farmland  from  such  an  area  of  rocks  and  water.  The  difficulties 
were,  in  fact,  so  great  that  no  one  attempted  to  settle  this  wilder- 
ness until  the  Wilkinses  and  Fullers,  near  Middleton  Pond,  and 
the  Nicholses  and  Hobbses  farther  east  in  what  was  then  Tops- 
field,  arrived  in  the  mid  sixteen-hundreds. 

Once  these  few  hardy  souls  were  settled  on  the  land,  they  had 
perforce  to  cultivate  it  for  necessary  food;  yet  almost  from  the 
beginning  they  worked  at  other  occupations  as  well.  The  prime 
needs  in  a pioneer  community  were  a sawmill  and  a grist,  or  corn, 
mill.  Even  before  these  had  been  built,  we  find  Bray  Wilkins  and 
his  sons  cutting  thousands  of  barrel  staves,  clapboards,  and 
shingles,  and  selling  them.  They  also  sold  “bolts” — presumably 
the  dowels  or  pins  used  in  house  construction.  All  these  were 
made  by  hand.  But,  even  before  1700,  there  was  more  than  one 
sawmill  in  the  village.  Although  it  was  simple  enough  for  two  men 
working  together  to  hand-saw  planks  for  buildings,  our  forefathers 
were  no  more  eager  than  we  to  waste  energy,  and  wherever  possi- 
ble they  built  water  power  mills  with  up-and-down  saws. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  historian  Sidney  Perley  in  a 
letter  to  George  Town,  written  in  1910,  said  that  he  had  not 
found  a sawmill  in  Salem  before  1700.  Perhaps  he  did  not  in- 
clude the  Will’s  Hill  part  of  Salem.  Had  he  done  so,  he  would  have 
found  the  Fuller  mill  and  at  least  two  others. 

The  first  sawmill  in  the  part  of  Middleton  that  was  formerly 
Salem  was  probably  the  one  erected  by  Thomas  Fuller  on  the 
brook  out  of  Middleton,  or  Wilkins,  Pond.  In  a conveyance  to 
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his  son  Thomas,  Jr.,  on  April  22,  1690  (8-178),  Fuller  men- 
tions “the  brooke  which  runs  to  the  saw  mill,  and  the  saw  mill 
brooke  to  be  his  easterly  bounds  till  it  comes  down  below  the  saw 
mill  to  a grate  turn  in  the  brook.”  On  the  same  day  (8-179)  the 
father  leased  to  his  son  the  whole  farm  “lying  on  the  easterly  side 
of  the  brooke  which  runs  out  of  Wilkins  pond  down  to  the  saw 
mill  and  so  into  Ipswich  River.”  This  places  the  mill  between  the 
present  Mount  Vernon  Street  and  the  river,  and  I find  it  so  located 
by  William  H.  Upham  on  his  1692  map  of  Salem  Village.1 

Thomas  Fuller  made  a will,  July  4,  1698,  a fortnight  before 
his  death,  in  which  he  bequeathed  to  his  son  Jacob  “my  right  in 
the  saw  mill  Irons  five  parts  of  six  being  mine  there  being  six 
parts  in  the  saw  mill  Irons.”  This  machinery  was  valued  at  three 
pounds. 

On  November  17,  1710,  Thomas  Fuller,  Jr.,  gave  his  son 
William  land  described  as  “Lying  on  the  west  side  of  the  pond 
as  allso  the  pond  itselfe  down  to  the  Dam  where  the  old  Saw  mill 
stood.”  This  referred  to  the  mill  pond  and  not  to  Middleton  Pond. 
So  by  1710  this  mill  was  a thing  of  the  past. 

An  old  mill  dam  may  still  be  seen  on  the  “sawmill  brook.”  Al- 
though it  is  in  the  location  noted  by  Fuller  as  being  above  a “grate 
turn  in  the  brook,”  it  is  not  the  seventeenth-century  structure,  but 
a later  one  built  or  restored  by  Fuller’s  great-grandson  Timothy 
Fuller  in  1756.  On  October  second  of  that  year  Timothy  bought 
of  Jonathan  Wilkins  (12 2- 103)  land  along  the  brook,  beginning 
at  the  “old  dam.”  Various  references  to  Timothy  Fuller’s  sawmill 
occur  in  town  records.  This  gentleman  was  notorious  in  Middle- 
ton  and  elsewhere  as  a trouble  maker,  always  involved  in  law  suits 
and  trying  to  get  around  the  law.  In  May  1770,  he  put  an  article 
in  the  town  warrant  “To  see  if  the  Town  will  except  of  a Narro 
way  through  Timothy  Fuller’s  Sawmill  Dam  Beloo  his  Dwelling 
hous  For  the  Fish  to  pass  through.”  In  those  days  it  was  extremely 
important  to  keep  fishways  open  so  that  alewives  and  other  useful 
fish  might  reach  the  pond  for  spawning.  Timothy  was  seeking  an 
exception,  which  he  did  not  get.  The  mill  is  mentioned  again  in 
1771,  when  Ezra  Putnam  wanted  the  town  to  pay  him  for 

1.  This  map,  drawn  in  1866,  appears  as  the  frontispiece  in  Charles 
W.  Upham,  Salem  Witchcraft.  Numbers  in  parentheses  refer  to  Essex 
County  Probate  Records. 
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“gitting”  a log  out  of  Fuller’s  sawmill  dam.  There  seems  to  be  no 
further  record  of  the  operation  of  this  mill. 

The  stream  from  Middleton  Pond  was  formerly  a powerful  one 
of  great  beauty.  It  was  utilized  very  early,  not  only  for  sawing,  but 
also  for  grinding  grain.  John  Esty,  dying  in  1 720/1,  left  to  his 
son  John  his  “share  in  the  Corne  mill  near  my  hous.”  An  inventory 
taken  February  6,  1 720/1,  shows  that  Esty’s  share  was  valued  at 
£120.  John  Esty  lived  in  a house  he  had  bought  of  Aaron  Way 
when  he  moved  to  Will’s  Hill  from  Topsfield  in  1698  (14-203). 
The  remains  of  the  Way  house  have  recently  been  discovered  in 
the  basement  of  the  old  Estey  Tavern,  later  owned  by  John’s 
descendants.  The  tavern  still  stands  at  the  northerly  corner  of 
Maple  Street  in  the  square.  The  mill  “near  my  hous,”  as  later 
records  show,  stood  on  the  outlet  of  the  pond  east  of  Main  Street, 
just  below  the  square. 

On  March  31,  1735  (70-179),  Jonathan  Estey,  son  of  John, 
made  an  agreement  with  Solomon  Wilkins  providing  for  the 
erection  of  a mill  where  such  a building  had  formerly  stood.  The 
deed  reads : 

for  the  use  of  a mill  or  Mills  a Certain  Tract  of  Land 
Lying  and  being  in  Middleton  said  land  lyeth  near  to  said 
Esteys  Dwelling  house  it  lyeth  on  the  North  and  South  side 
of  a brook  that  Runs  out  of  the  pond  commonly  called  Wills 
hill  pond  said  pond  is  on  the  south  of  a hill  called  Wills  hill 
and  said  Land  is  the  place  where  there  was  formerly  a mill 
and  said  Land  is  about  thirty-three  rod  and  an  half  and  is 
bounded  as  follows  beginning  at  a stake  and  stones  standing 
by  Andover  road  and  from  thence  running  easterly  Nine 
rods  to  a stake  and  stones  and  from  thence  Southerly  two 
rods  and  nine  feet  to  a stake  and  stones  and  from  thence 
westerly  Ten  rods  to  a stake  by  said  Road  and  from  thence 
Northerly  by  the  road  to  the  first  bound  Mark  Mentioned 
it  is  to  be  understood  by  these  presents  that  the  said  Wilkins 
is  to  Enjoy  the  One  half  of  said  Land  for  the  use  of  a mill 
or  Mills  and  that  he  and  his  heirs  Executors  and  Adminis- 
trators are  to  Enjoy  with  the  use  and  benefitte  of  One  half 
of  said  Land  One  half  of  the  Stream  passing  through  said 
Land  for  the  use  of  a Mill  or  Mills  so  long  as  he  or  they  shall 
See  Meet  to  Erect  them  on  said  Land. 

In  the  following  year,  on  February  10,  1735/6  (81-34),  Jona- 
than Estey  sold  to  Isaac  Wilkins  for  £250  four  acres  of  land  with 
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a dwelling  house  on  the  corner  of  Andover  Road  and  the  highway 
to  the  meeting  house,  together  with  “one  quarter  of  the  Corn  mill 
which  stands  thereon.”  This  house  and  mill  stood  on  the  southerly 
corner  of  Maple  Street  and  the  square,  a site  now  occupied  by  a 
garage.  The  mill  conveyed  remained  in  operation  for  well  over  one 
hundred  years.  Solomon  Wilkins  continued  to  run  it  until  his 
death,  January  7,  1765.  According  to  a church  record,  he  was 
“killed  by  a fall  under  the  wheel  of  the  corn  mill,  whether 
Drowned  or  killed  by  the  fall  is  uncertain.”  He  then  owned  “one 
Quartor  and  Half  Quartor  part  of  a corn  mill,”  which  came  into 
the  possession  of  Jonathan  Wilkins,  who  had  married  Solomon’s 
daughter  Lydia. 

Meantime  Isaac  Wilkins  had  died,  leaving  his  estate  to  his 
wife  Anna,  who  was  also  a Wilkins.  From  this  source  five-eighths 
of  the  mill  and  house  also  descended  to  Jonathan,  their  nephew. 
On  February  28,  1770  (20 5-1 01),  he  sold  the  estate  for  £160 
to  Silas  Meriam,  a physician  who  came  from  Concord.  Meriam  was 
destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  Middleton. 
Devoted  to  the  town  and  its  people,  he  lived  until  January  25, 
1812,  when  he  was  stricken  suddenly  while  on  the  way  to  visit  a 
patient.  During  all  these  years  he  ran  the  grist  mill  and  a store 
connected  with  it,  where  he  sold  groceries  as  well  as  grain  pro- 
ducts. In  1804  Dr.  Meriam  built  a large  and  handsome  square 
house  to  replace  the  old  Jonathan  Estey  dwelling.  This  is  still 
remembered  by  older  citizens  as  it  originally  appeared,  surrounded 
by  great  trees.  Some  fifty  years  ago  it  was  moved  down  Main  Street 
below  the  brook  and  converted  into  an  apartment  house.  Little  is 
left  of  its  former  dignity. 

The  historian  David  Stiles  quotes  a town  record  to  the  effect 
that  the  town  voted  Dr.  Meriam  permission  to  put  up  flash  boards 
to  raise  the  level  of  the  pond  three  feet.2  The  dam  was  evidently 
west  of  Andover  Road  (Main  Street).  The  course  of  the  water 
had  been  changed  before  Meriam’s  time,  for  there  are  various 
early  references  to  the  “old”  brook  and  the  “new”  brook.  One 
stream  ran  through  the  mill;  the  other  took  its  natural  channel 
below. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  some  firsthand  knowledge  about 

2.  David  Stiles,  “Middleton,”  History  of  Essex  County,  Massachusetts, 
ed.  D.  Hamilton  Hurd  (Philadelphia,  1888),  I,  948. 
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what  went  on  in  the  Meriam  mill.  The  account  book  of  Col.  Ben- 
jamin Peabody,  whose  sister  Lydia  was  the  doctor's  second  wife, 
is  a remarkable  source  of  information  about  many  things.  The 
colonel  was  a man  who  knew  how  to  make  things  go.  Whether 
in  the  line  of  carpentry,  masonry,  blacksmithing,  milling,  animal 
husbandry,  or  writing  legal  documents  and  keeping  town  records, 
he  was  equally  and  efficiently  at  home.  He  was  a brother  of  Joseph 
Peabody,  noted  shipmaster  of  Salem,  whom  he  helped  to  start  on 
his  career.  A copy  of  Benjamin’s  account  book  made  by  Martha 
J.  Averill  of  Middleton  is  in  the  files  of  the  Essex  Institute. 

Peabody’s  first  account  with  Dr.  Meriam  ran  from  January, 
1786,  to  September,  1789,  when  he  “then  reckoned  and  settled 
with  Doct.  Silas  Meriam.”  This  was  the  unhurried  manner  of 
bookkeeping  in  the  eighteenth  century.  On  January  11  and  12, 
1788,  he  “put”  two  boxes  in  the  mill,  one  in  the  store  and  the 
other  for  the  “Gudging”  [gudgeon] . On  various  occasions  he  work- 
ed several  days  on  unspecified  jobs.  October  24,  1788,  he  spent 
a day  repairing  the  floor  of  the  waste  way  and  a few  days  later  he 
covered  a stone  bridge.  On  December  9,  1788,  he  notes  “to  a days 
work  picking  the  mill  and  setting  it  to  work — two  shillings.” 

The  entry  “picking  the  mill”  occurs  frequently  thereafter.  The 
small  grooves,  often  carved  in  intricate  design,  on  grist  mill 
stones  had  to  be  sharpened  regularly  by  a tedious  hand  process  to 
ensure  efficient  grinding.  An  implement  set  on  a wooden  handle 
like  a hammer  and  with  a head  running  to  a shaped  edge  at  each 
end  was  used  for  this  task.  The  best  ones  were  made  of  steel, 
but  several  of  ordinary  iron  have  been  found  in  and  around  Mid- 
dleton. An  iron  pick  was  probably  the  kind  used  at  this  time.  A 
hoist  to  lift  the  upper  millstone  from  the  nether  one  was  pro- 
vided to  facilitate  the  difficult  operation.  Peabody  picked  the 
doctor’s  stone  fourteen  times  between  December  9,  1788,  and 
December  30,  1790,  and  in  later  years,  whenever  the  mill  was 
running,  he  did  this  work  once  a month. 

The  variety  of  Benjamin  Peabody’s  services  for  Meriam  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  following: 

Dec.  3&4,  1795  to  2 days  work  putting  arms 

to  his  cogwheel  o.  10.  o 

Dec,  18  & 19,  1795  to  one  day  and  a half 
work  picking  the  mill  and  picking  the 
horns  into  the  runners 


o.  5.  o 
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Dec.  25,  1795  to  killing  a cow 

Oct.  26  & 27,  1796  to  two  days  work  about  his 
two  upper  flooms 

Nov.  28,  1796  to  killing  a hog 

April  29,  1797  my  oxen  one  day  a haling  rocks 

Sept.  3,  1797  On  day  collaring  chimneys  & 
other  things 

Oct.  9,  1797  to  making  a coffin  for  Lydia  (Dr. 
Meriam’s  daughter) 

Oct.  28,  1797  picking  and  setting  the  mill  a 
going 

June  13,  1 798  to  going  to  the  Doctor  to  blood  a 
cow 

Dec.  3,  1798  to  killing  a hog  and  wedging  the 
gudging3 

Feb.  11,  1799  to  puting  a box  & picking  the 
mill 

May  24,  1799  to  % of  a day  a grafting 

Oct.  4,  1799  to  a days  work  at  the  upper  floor 
[floom?] 

Nov.  27,  1799  to  killing  an  ox 

Dec.  12,  1799  my  slay  to  Salem 


o.  2.  o 

o.  12.  o 

o.  6.  o 

o.  3.  o 

0.  4.  6 

1.  14.  o 

o.  4.  o 

o.  1.  6 

o.  3.  o 

o.  5.  o 

o.  4.  6 

o.  4.  6 

o.  2.  o 

o.  2.  o 


After  the  death  of  Dr.  Meriam,  his  heirs  signed  over  their 
rights  in  the  estate  to  his  son  Andrew.  The  name  was  now  spelled 
“Merriam.”  Included  were  the  farm,  the  mansion  house,  the  grist 
mill  and  privilege  of  flowing  the  pond,  a peat  meadow,  land  in 
Andover  and  Reading,  and  a pew  in  the  meeting  house.  The  mill 
appears  on  the  1830  map  of  Middleton  standing  across  the  brook 
halfway  between  Main  Street  and  a point  opposite  where  King 
Street  now  enters  Maple.  The  building  was  still  there,  but  in 
ruins,  when  the  Essex  Institute  came  to  Middleton  for  a field  day 
on  June  15,  1859.  The  secretary  in  his  report  of  the  occasion 
commented  thus  on  the  mill: 


Passing  across  the  green, — the  attention  of  some  rested  on 
a fine  old  ruin  of  a grist-mill,  another  village  institution  of 
other  days,  but  like  all  the  rest,  modified  and  outworn  by 
the  joint  pressure  of  time  and  progress.  Very  few  more  pic- 

3.  The  gudgeon  was  the  metal  end  of  the  shaft.  A wedge  was  a tem- 
porary expedient  to  make  a tight  fit  when  the  shaft  had  rotted  or  was 
worn  down. 
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turesque  old  mill  ruins  than  this  are  to  be  found  in  New- 
England.  The  little  stream  that  used  to  turn  its  now  decaying 
wheel  still  wanders  cheerfully  down  from  the  disused  dam 
above  and  today  affords  “good  picking”  of  botanical  and  ani- 
mated varieties  to  the  ramblers  of  the  Institute  along  its 
borders.4 

Thomas  Fuller  and  the  “Grate  Meadow” 

The  search  for  Fuller’s  great  meadow  and  its  owners  is  one  of 
the  longest  voyages  I have  taken  on  the  sea  of  history.  It  all  began 
with  finding  a reference  to  a dam  and  to  the  meadow  being 
flooded  in  1696.  To  understand  its  significance  one  must  go  back 
even  earlier. 

Thomas  Fuller  was  a blacksmith,  who  lived  in  Woburn  until 
his  purchase  in  1663  of  land  in  the  part  of  Salem  now  Middleton. 
On  December  2 of  that  year  (3-1),  Daniel  Denison  of  Ipswich 
transferred  to  Fuller  300  acres  of  his  original  grant  and  other 
land  remaining  after  he  had  some  dealings  with  Bray  Wilkins 
and  John  Gingell,  who  had  arrived  even  earlier  on  the  scene  and 
had  bought  the  Governor  Bellingham  grant. 

July  1,  1672,  Fuller  also  acquired  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres 
within  the  bounds  of  Reading,  but  adjoining  the  Salem  line  and 
the  Bellingham  farm.5  He  was  already  in  possession  of  the  land, 
which  had  been  granted  to  him  by  the  town  of  Reading  for 
“procuring  an  artist  to  Surveigh  their  two  mile  grant.”  Fuller’s 
deed  from  Shuball  Walker  of  Merrimac  was  in  the  nature  of  a re- 
lease of  an  imperfect  title.  The  great  meadow  was  part  of  this 
grant  or  purchase  and  was  therefore  in  Reading. 

Thomas  Fuller  gave  several  pieces  of  land  to  his  son  Jacob, 
April  3,  1684  (9-221).  Among  them  was  “half  the  meadow 
Comonly  Called  the  great  meadow  lying  in  Reding  bounds.”  On 
February  9,  1693/4,  a few  years  before  his  death,  Fuller  gave 
the  other  half  of  the  meadow  to  his  grandson  Thomas  third 
(47-250). 

Jacob  and  Thomas  third,  or  Tertius,  soon  proposed  to  set  up 
some  kind  of  a milling  operation,  but  found  that  they  could  not 
flood  the  meadow  without  trespassing.  Accordingly,  on  November 

4.  Proceedings  of  the  Essex  Institute,  II  (Salem,  1862),  380-382. 

5.  Middlesex  County  Deeds,  VI,  45. 
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3,  1696,  they  bought  an  acre  of  land  from  Aaron  Way.  As  pre- 
viously mentioned,  Way  lived  where  the  Estey  Tavern  now  stands, 
but  the  acre  was  near  Reading  line.  His  deed  to  the  Fullers  (17- 
47)  reads  thus 

In  consideration  of  a valuable  summe  of  Money — to 
Jacob  Fuller  and  Thomas  Fuller  Tertius — about  one  acre 
of  upland  in  Salem — Lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Brooke 
which  runns  out  of  Fullers  great  meadow  so  called  it  being 
for  their  conveniency  to  Make  a Damme  and  to  flow  the 
aforesaid  Meadow  and  the  aforesaid  acre  of  Land  is  Bounded 
at  the  Northwesterly  corner  with  a bastard  Oake  Tree  Mark- 
ed and  standing  on  the  Westerly  side  of  the  aforesaid  brooke 
about  four  rods  from  the  Brooke;  from  that  to  runne  Easter- 
ly over  the  aforesaid  Brooke  to  a small  white  Oake  Tree 
Marked  and  standing  about  six  rods  to  the  Eastward  of  said 
Brook;  from  that  to  runne  Southerly  about  twenty  poles  to  an 
Elme  Tree  Marked  having  a great  rock  lying  on  the  North- 
easterly side  thereof  and  to  runne  Southwesterly  from  the 
bounds  first  mentioned  taking  in  all  the  upland  there  ad- 
joyning  to  the  aforesaid  Fullers  Meadow  that  shall  be  flowed 
with  Water  by  their  drowning  or  flowing  their  aforesaid 
Meadow. 

In  1961  there  is  still  evidence  of  a dam  in  the  “grate  meadow,” 
which  lies  south  and  southwest  of  Forest  Street — the  old  road 
from  South  Andover  to  Salem — at  the  point  where  the  road  crosses 
the  Reading  line.  This  piece  of  land  is  north  of  Swan  Pond  and 
drains  that  area  into  Knight's  Pond.  The  ramifications  of  its  later 
ownership  are  many.  July  23,  1713,  Jacob  Fuller,  blacksmith, 
sold  his  share  in  the  meadow  for  forty  pounds  to  Joseph  Green, 
pastor  of  the  Salem  Village  church  (27-140).  It  was  described 
as  lying  in  Reading  or  Salem  and  comprising  fourteen  acres.  It 
was  bounded  southerly  on  the  meadow  of  Thomas  Fuller,  Jr.,  the 

brooke  or  ditch  now  filled  being  the  bounds  and  westerly  on 
the  upland  of  Horndells  it  being  all  my  part  of  that  meadow 
called  Fullers  great  Meadow  and  also  halfe  of  that  piece  of 
land  that  I bought  of  Aaron  Way  where  the  Damm  now  is  to 
flow  the  said  Meadow  together  with  all  the  fence  upon  or 
about  it  Said  Meadow  and  my  part  of  the  Dam  & Sluice 
there  being  bounded  on  land  of  the  Wilkinses  or  John  Easty. 

Clearly  the  two  Fullers  must  have  conducted  a mill  business — 
probably  a sawmill. 
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Thomas  Tertius,  later  Junior,  held  his  share  of  the  meadow 
until  October  15,  1740,  when  he  sold  it  with  other  lands  to  his 
son  Timothy  (80-134).  Meantime  Rev.  Joseph  Green  had  passed 
away  and  his  widow  Elizabeth  disposed  of  his  fourteen  acres  to 
Aquilla  Wilkins,  John  Wilkins,  Jr.,  and  Daniel  Wilkins,  Sr.,  for 
seventy-five  pounds.  This  transfer  took  place  February  5,  1716/17 
(32-27). 

Aquilla  Wilkins’  share  was  divided  into  thirds  among  his  sons 
and  was  last  heard  of  in  the  possession  of  a daughter-in-law  in 
1765.  Daniel  Wilkins  sold  his  share  in  1729,  and  it  became  the 
property  of  David  Wilkins,  who  left  it  to  his  widow  when  he  died 
in  1741.  She  married  again  and  the  fate  of  the  land  is  uncertain. 
John  Wilkins,  dying  in  1750,  left  his  part  of  the  “grate  meadow” 
to  his  son  Samuel.  Apparently  no  active  business  was  carried  on  by 
any  of  these  later  owners.  The  mill  history  must  date  within  the 
years  1696  to  1716. 

The  Ten  Load  Meadow 

In  the  later  eighteenth  century  milling  activity  was  transferred 
to  a rapid  stream  running  through  “ten  load  meadow,”  an  area  of 
several  acres  lying  north  of  the  great  meadow  and  north  of  An- 
dover Road  (Forest  Street).  This  is  first  mentioned  in  the  will  of 
John  Esty,  dated  May  9,  1720,  in  which  he  says  “allso  I give  to 
my  sone  Nathanell  four  accors  of  meddow  called  by  the  name  of 
the  teen  load  meadow.”  What  became  of  this  inheritance  is  still  a 
question.  On  February  7,  1735/6  (81-73),  we  find  Henry  Wil- 
kins, shortly  before  his  demise,  giving  some  parts  of  Ten  Load 
Meadow  to  his  son  Aquilla,  one  of  the  partners  in  the  purchase 
of  the  great  meadow  from  Mrs.  Green.  Aquilla  conveyed  this  land, 
about  three  acres,  to  his  son  Ebenezer,  March  7,  1744  (m- 
125).  Shortly  thereafter,  on  June  10,  1749,  we  get  a hint  that 
milling  was  about  to  begin  again  in  the  region  of  the  meadows. 
Timothy  Fuller,  who  still  owned  his  half  of  the  original  mill  site, 
gave  to  Archelaus  Fuller  “for  love”  (104-106)  a piece  of  upland 
situate  in  Middleton,  the  bounds  of  which  began  at  the  west  side 
of  ten  load  meadow  brook,  “said  Land  containing  one  quarter  of 
an  Acer  with  a priviledge  of  passing  & repassing  to  said  Land  and 
the  priviledge  of  the  stream  to  set  a saw  mill  on.” 
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I have  been  unable  to  learn  whether  Archelaus  Fuller  actually 
built  a sawmill  at  that  time.  Not  until  February  1772,  when  Jona- 
than Wilkins  of  Middleton  sold  all  of  his  large  holdings  in  various 
parts  of  the  town,  have  I found  any  reference  to  such  a building. 
When  Wilkins  conveyed  his  property  to  Elisha  Fuller  of  Bedford, 
he  included  “one  quarter  part  of  a saw  mill  being  & standing  in 
Middleton  now  owned  by  Capt.  Archelaus  Fuller  and  myself 
situate  near  to  the  house  of  John  Lemons  with  all  the  privileges 
thereunto  belonging”  (134-182). 

Archelaus  Fuller  became  a colonel  in  the  Revolutionary  War 
and  he  died  in  the  course  of  his  duty  in  1777.  Not  until  March 
6 of  the  preceding  year  can  he  be  associated  with  the  location  of 
the  sawmill  at  ten  load  meadow.  At  that  time  he  purchased  from 
Ebenezer  Wilkins  “two  certain  pieces  of  Meadow  and  Upland 
called  ten  load  meadow”  (134-186).  One  of  the  boundaries  of 
the  Land  was  John  Lamon’s  (or  Lemon’s)  line.  Since  this  was 
only  three  acres  out  of  seven  mentioned  in  the  inventory  of  Fullers 
property,  he  must  have  acquired  a larger  part  in  some  other  way. 

In  the  settlement  of  the  Fuller  estate,  September  6,  1785,  half 
a sawmill,  millyard,  stream,  &c  was  left  to  Archelaus’  daughter 
Mary.  The  land  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  Goodale  and  on  the 
south  and  west  by  John  Lamon.  Mary  Fuller  married  William 
Symonds  of  Hillsborough,  New  Hampshire,  in  1792.  On  Septem- 
ber 13,  1796  (162-295),  she  and  her  husband  conveyed  the 
meadow  and  upland  adjoining  “that  was  formerly  improved  for 
a saw  mill  yard”  to  Eleazer  Putnam  for  $133.34. 

The  site  of  the  Ten  Load  Meadow  sawmill  may  still  be  seen. 
Turning  north  into  a lane  off  Forest  Street  just  short  of  the  Read- 
ing line,  one  goes  about  two  city  blocks  and  then  right  for  one 
hundred  yards  or  so  over  a stony  mound  covered  with  burdocks 
and  other  weeds  and  finds  oneself  on  top  of  what  is  left  of  the 
earthworks  dam.  The  water,  a strong  and  rapid  brook,  rushes 
down  through  a rocky  ravine.  Further  examination  shows  that 
the  mound  traversed  is  built  up  of  loose  rock  and  is  all  part  of  the 
original  dam,  which  must  have  been  very  extensive  and  built  at 
great  cost  of  time  and  labor. 

The  Estey-Emerson  Mills 

After  flowing  through  Knight’s  Pond,  the  waters  of  Ten  Load 
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Meadow  brook  run  eastward  through  Andover  Meadow  Pond,  as 
it  was  first  called,  and  then  rapidly  on  the  same  course  to  Pout 
Pond  a mile  away.  In  early  records  this  stream  was  sometimes 
called  “Andover  Meadow  Brook”  and  sometimes  “Pout  Pond 
Brook.”  Today  the  latter  term  applies  to  the  stream  below  Pout 
Pond.  This  water  power  was  early  utilized  by  the  Wilkins  family, 
perhaps  from  the  date  of  their  first  settlement  at  Will’s  Hill. 
However,  no  definite  record  of  it  has  come  to  light. 

The  first  allusion  I have  found  to  such  a mill  in  the  Wilkins 
family  appears  in  the  will  of  Benjamin,  son  of  the  first  settler 
Bray.  On  August  15,  1715,  he  bequeathed  his  quarter  part  of  the 
corn  mill  to  his  sons  Benjamin,  Jonathan,  and  Daniel  to  be 
divided  in  equal  shares  between  them.  This  is  probably  the  mill 
referred  to  a little  later,  January  2,  1723/4,  by  John  Wilkins, 
Bray’s  grandson,  in  which  he  says:  “I  give  to  my  son  David  his 
heirs  and  assigns  forever  my  loot  on  the  North  sid  of  andivor  brook 
where  formerly  stood  a Corn  mill  and  saw  mill.”  A large  part  of 
David  Wilkins’  inheritance  remained  in  the  hands  of  his  descend- 
ants until  recent  years,  and  we  know  just  where  his  house  stood. 
At  present  a small  road  leads  down  hill  north  of  Forest  Street  and 
across  the  brook  just  below  the  dam  built  by  the  Danvers  water- 
works. David  Wilkins  owned  the  land  beyond  the  bridge. 

In  1783  (133-80)  David  Wilkins  sold  a piece  of  land  along 
the  brook  to  John  Estey,  the  tavern  keeper,  for  thirty  pounds. 
This  was  said  to  be  “a  certain  tract  of  land  and  all  my  interest 
and  right  in  the  stream  adjoining  upon  said  land,  with  the  privi- 
lege of  flowing  the  stream  as  far  as  my  right  extends.”  The  bounds 
began  at  Elisha  Fuller’s  land  on  the  west  side  of  the  brook  at 
“the  old  sluiceway.”  This  may  have  been  the  very  sluiceway  that 
was  in  use  before  the  death  of  John  Wilkins  in  1723. 

Estey ’s  mill  pond  and  dam  were  farther  upstream  than  the 
present  waterworks  dam.  When  he  sold  his  mill  to  Daniel  Fuller 
in  1816,  the  deed  mentioned  a sluice  thirty  rods  above  the  bridge. 
While  this  enterprise  was  primarily  for  sawing  wood,  Estey  also 
ran  a grist  mill  on  the  first  floor.  A later  owner,  Darius  Emerson, 
recalled  the  fact,  and  it  is  also  a matter  of  record.  It  is  listed  in 
the  state  fist  of  lands  and  estates,  October  1,  1798.  In  the  1801 
list  of  estates  a sawmill  is  noted  in  the  ownership  of  John  Estey, 
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Jr.,  but  no  grist  mill  is  mentioned.  It  was,  however,  included  in 
the  sale  of  the  property  and  was  in  operation  for  many  years. 

Daniel  Fuller  had  married  Sally,  daughter  of  the  elder  John 
Estey,  and  was  therefore  a brother-in-law  of  the  younger  John. 
The  Estey  affairs  did  not  go  too  well,  either  in  the  tavern  or  at  the 
mill.  January  12,  1816  (207-277),  Estey  mortgaged  the  mill  to 
Daniel  Fuller  as  follows 

A tract  of  land  in  Middleton,  with  a saw  mill  and  grist  mill 
thereon,  containing  one  acre  and  nineteen  poles,  bounded, 
beginning  at  the  southeasterly  corner  on  the  southerly  side  of 
the  brook  at  the  westerly  end  of  the  bridge,  thence  running 
westerly  northwesterly  and  northerly,  bounded  on  the  south- 
erly and  southwesterly  side  of  the  brook  by  land  of  Abigail 
Fuller  Kimball,  about  thirty  rods  to  the  sluice  on  the  south- 
westerly side  of  it,  thence  running  northeasterly  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  Dam  about  six  rods  to  Enos  Wilkins’  land 
thirteen  rods  to  a stake  and  stones,  thence  southerly  near  the 
cart  path  leading  from  said  Wilkins’  house  to  the  bridge,  and 
so  on  across  the  bridge  thirteen  rods  to  the  corner  first  men- 
tioned. 

Six  months  later,  Estey,  for  $100,  gave  Daniel  Fuller  a quit-claim 
deed  for  the  sawmill  and  the  grist  mill. 

Daniel  Fuller  ran  the  enterprise  until  June  1,  1842,  when  he 
conveyed  it  by  an  unrecorded  deed  to  Sewall  Flint  and  Darius 
Emerson.  In  1842  and  1849  Emerson  was  called  a miller;  in 
1846,  a box  maker,  indicating  that  he  was  doing  both  sawing  and 
grinding.  During  the  next  twenty-five  years  the  business  suffered 
various  financial  difficulties  and  was  heavily  mortgaged.  Cal- 
vin Putnam  of  Danvers,  who  was  an  “operator”  on  a large  scale, 
bought  a half  interest  in  the  mill,  January  7,  1869  (767-34).  He 
had  already  purchased  in  Middleton  several  tracts  of  land,  which 
he  proceeded  to  denude.  As  one  views  the  well  wooded  hillsides 
in  Middleton  today,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  them  as  they  appeared 
when  stripped  of  trees.  But  older  residents  can  recall  Will’s  Hill 
and  many  other  places  without  a tree.  Putnam  so  exhausted  the 
timber  in  the  surrounding  area  that  he  was  willing  to  sell  out  to 
Milton  Jenkings  Emerson  for  the  nominal  sum  of  $100.  Darius 
Emerson  had  died  in  1875;  Milton,  more  familiarly  known  as 
“Jinks,”  was  his  son. 
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The  younger  Emerson  had  actually  been  in  charge  of  the  mill 
for  ten  years  and  was  thoroughly  competent  to  run  the  business. 
In  spite  of  the  lack  of  raw  material,  he  made  a success  of  it.  For 
some  forty  years  he  supplied  the  firm  of  Woodman  Bros,  and  Ross 
of  Danvers  with  box  boards  from  the  smaller  pines.  This  was  the 
later  mainstay  of  the  concern  that  had  been  running  well  over  one 
hundred  years. 

The  Nichols  Corn  Mill 

The  owner  of  the  first  mill  on  Pout  Pond  Brook  below  the  pond 
was  a pioneer  on  the  land.  On  his  wedding  day,  April  9,  1713, 
Edward  Nichols  received  as  a gift  from  his  father,  John  Nichols 
of  Topsfield,  “all  his  Lands  both  upland  and  Meadow  on  the  other 
side  of  the  River  called  Ipswich  River  Lying  in  the  Township  of 
Boxford — Lying  between  the  Land  of  Francis  Eliot  and  Daniel 
Keney  Joyning  to  pond  brook  and  the  river”  (25-173).  John 
Nichols  was  a grandson  of  William,  the  first  settler  in  what  is  now 
Middleton,  and  he  lived  near  the  original  homestead  east  of  the 
river.  In  1713  this  was  in  Topsfield  and  Edward  was  born  in 
that  town. 

Just  when  Edward  Nichols  built  his  first  mill  is  unknown.  In 
1724  he  had  a barn  that  was  mentioned  in  a deed  of  adjacent 
land  (45-229);  a tree  standing  by  the  road  (now  Liberty  Street) 
was  “near  Nichols's  Barn.”  Presumably  he  was  living  close  by. 
The  first  mention  of  his  mill  occurs  in  a town  record,  February 
11,  1733/4,  when  the  town  voted  “that  Joseph  Fuller  and  Dan- 
iel Wilkins  Jur  should  be  a Committee  to  take  Care  that  the  water 
is  not  stopt  at  the  ould  Dam  above  Edward  Nicholses  his  Corn 
Mill.”  Later  records  show  that  this  “old  dam”  was  about  215  feet 
from  the  road,  while  another  dam,  still  remaining  in  part,  was 
at  least  650  feet  west  of  Liberty  Street,  the  so-called  Andover 
Road.  That  was  in  1798;  in  1733  it  may  have  been  different. 

In  the  town  meeting  warrant  for  October  9,  1734,  a measure 
was  formulated  “To  see  if  the  Town  will  mend  the  way  where  it 
is  damnified  by  Nickols  mill  pond  if  he  will  repare  such  damage 
for  time  to  come.”  This  proposal  was  not  acted  upon. 

Although  Nichols  owned  a huge  acreage  running  eastward  to 
the  Ipswich  River,  he  bought  thirteen  acres  more  near  the  iron- 
works, which  was  flourishing  on  Pout  Pond  Brook  about  half  a 
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mile  below  his  mill,  and  with  it  he  acquired  a one-twelfth  share 
in  the  works.  This  was  on  December  1,  1736  (73-184). 

The  presence  of  two  enterprises  requiring  water  rights  on  the 
same  stream  apparently  led  to  a controversy  between  Nichols  and 
Thomas  Cave,  the  manager  of  the  ironworks.  This  appears  in  a 
deposition  (77-89)  dated  September  5,  1738,  made  by  Joseph 
Knight  as  a witness  to  an  agreement  made  by  the  two  mill  owners. 
It  reads: 

Deposition  of  Joseph  Knight,  aged  54  years  who  testified 
— that  some  years  past  he  was  called  to  be  a witness  of  an 
agreement  between  Thomas  Cave  and  Edward  Nichols  both 
of  Middleton — Agreement  was  that  sd  Nicholls  should  pro- 
ceed to  finish  his  Mill  that  was  erected  and  to  make  a Dam 
to  Raise  Water  for  said  Mill  and  promised  that  he  would  not 
Disturb  or  molest  him  (Nichols)  paying  him  (Cave)  the 
damage  yearly  in  case  they  could  not  agree — it  should  be  left 
to  Mr.  Thorndike  Proctor  of  Salem  to  determine  what  Dam- 
ages were — Joseph  Knight. 

John  Nichols,  aged  71  years,  (Edward’s  father)  testified 
to  truth  of  above. 

The  question  of  clearing  Pout  Pond  Brook  came  up  once  more 
in  town  meeting  September  13,  1742,  when  it  was  proposed  to 
clear  the  whole  brook  from  the  “Long  Casse  Way”  [at  Essex 
Street]  to  Mr.  Edward  Nichols’  mill.  Nothing  came  of  this  sug- 
gestion and  Edward  was  left  to  do  his  own  clearing. 

Edward  Nichols  had  four  children:  Stephen,  born  February 
10,  1716;  Benjamin  and  Joseph,  twins,  born  April  14,  1720; 
and  a daughter  Hannah,  born  August  28,  1724.  When  and 
where  his  death  occurred  seems  not  to  be  recorded,  as  his  estate 
was  not  probated  in  Essex  County.  We  only  know  that  it  was 
probably  before  February  20,  1748 /9  when  Thomas  Eliot  deeded 
to  Stephen  and  Benjamin  a sizeable  tract  of  land  with  buildings 
south  and  west  of  the  Nichols  property  (94-76).  Included  also 
were  three  acres  north  of  the  brook,  the  whole  at  a cost  of  £1660 
old  tenor.  At  this  time  Benjamin  had  already  married  Jerusha 
Elliot  (June  7,  1744),  while  Stephen  was  still  single.  Although 
both  were  called  yeomen,  they  ran  the  mill  together. 

On  May  22,1751,  for  a token  payment  of  five  pounds,  Stephen 
sold  to  Benjamin  thirty-six  acres  of  land  “with  a house  and  barn 
thereon  with  half  a corn  mill  thereunto  adjoyning”  (155-207). 
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This  was  in  the  nature  of  an  exchange,  for  the  land  was  largely 
a part  of  the  original  grant  to  their  father  Edward.  Most  of  it  was 
east  of  Andover  Road  and  extended  to  Ipswich  River.  Its  northern 
boundary  ran  along  by  the  ironworks  dam  and  pond  and  then  up 
the  brook  to  the  mill,  and  “so  through  the  mill  to  the  chimney  of 
said  mill,”  then  south  to  the  land  purchased  of  Thomas  Eliot  and 
east  to  the  road.  This  deed  to  Benjamin  also  included  twelve 
other  acres  of  land  and  a half  interest  in  thirty-three  acres  of 
meadow. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  Stephen  conveyed  to  his  brother  the 
original  homestead  of  their  father,  or  whether  he  lived  in  it  him- 
self. Not  far  west  of  Liberty  Street  and  a few  hundred  feet  south 
of  the  brook,  a cellar  hole  may  still  be  seen.  It  is  on  an  elevation 
above  the  low  and  damp  ground  flooded  in  spring  by  the  brook, 
and  there  is  cleared  land  all  around  it. 

Shortly  after  this  transaction  Stephen  married  Elizabeth  Hut- 
chinson, August  7,  1752.  They  had  a family  of  ten,  but  there  is 
no  indication  that  they  were  ever  under  any  financial  embarrass- 
ment. During  the  next  twenty  years  the  Nicholses  must  have 
worked  in  competition  with  the  grist  mill  at  South  Middleton  and 
with  the  Wilkins  (later  Meriam)  mill  in  the  center  of  the  town. 
No  doubt  they  served  the  entire  eastern  part  of  Middleton,  which 
seems  then  to  have  been  a little  village  in  itself,  whose  farmers 
would  see  no  reason  for  traveling  farther  to  get  their  corn  ground. 

Stephen  died  at  the  age  of  sixty  in  1776.  The  inventory  of  his 
possessions  mentions  house,  barn,  and  lands,  “with  half  a corn 
mill  belonging  to  Sd  Estate.”  The  property  was  valued  at  £395. 
1.8.  The  administrators  assigned  to  Benjamin  the  land  he  had 
owned  jointly  with  his  brother — a total  of  twenty-two  and  one- 
half  acres.  The  widow  was  given  two-thirds  of  the  estate  “with  the 
East  End  of  the  Dwelling  house  and  Seller  that  is  under  it,  and 
also  sixteen  feet  of  the  East  end  of  the  Barn.”  The  dimensions 
of  this  dower  indicate  that  it  was  not  situated  on  the  foundation 
noted  above. 

For  a very  short  time  Benjamin  Nichols  continued  to  run  the 
mill  with  Stephen’s  widow  and  children,  but,  on  December  4, 
1776,  three  days  after  his  brothers  eldest  son  Stephen  had  reach- 
ed his  majority,  he  sold  his  share  to  his  nephew  (141-288).  The 
deed  is  worded  thus : 
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the  one  half  of  a Certain  Gristmill  in  Middleton  now  in  the 
partnership  with  the  widow  Elizabeth  Nichols  and  the  heirs 
of  Stephen  Nichols  late  of  Middleton  dec’d  said  Mill  stand- 
ing upon  pout  pond  brook  so  called  and  likewise  to  give  liber- 
ty for  people  to  pass  and  repass  to  and  from  said  mill  at  all 
times  when  said  Mill  can  grind  together  with  all  my  part  of 
Essentials  that  Belong  to  said  mill. 

Young  Stephen  paid  £26.13.4  f°r  this  half  °f  the  busi- 
ness. June  24,  1780,  he  paid  Benjamin  the  comparatively  large 
sum  of  one  hundred  pounds  for  a small  triangular  piece  of  upland 
only  three-quarters  of  an  acre  in  extent  (141-208).  This  bounded 
from  the  “Tayle”  of  the  mill,  running  down  the  brook  nineteen 
and  one-half  rods  to  a wall,  thence  southeast  fifteen  rods  to 
Nichols’  land  and  thence  northwest  to  the  mill.  Stephen’s  purpose 
in  acquiring  this  piece  was  evidently  that  of  adding  to  the  build- 
ings. When,  on  August  29,  1785,  he  mortgaged  half  the  mill 
and  this  piece  of  land  to  Nathaniel  Peabody,  he  mentioned  "the 
buildings  as  they  now  stand”  (143-279). 

The  next  record  of  young  Stephen’s  activities  occurs  June  4, 
1798,  when  for  eight  dollars  he  bought  from  Amos  Cave  a strip 
of  land  along  the  north  side  of  the  brook.  This  particular  trans- 
action (186-91)  involved  only  one  acre,  but  it  is  important  in 
enabling  us  to  interpret  what  we  see  at  the  site  today.  The  bounds 
ran  southeasterly  and  easterly  down  the  brook  by  a wall  sixteen 
feet  north  of  it,  which  is  still  standing.  Running  thus  for  twenty- 
nine  poles  (about  480  feet),  it  came  to  the  old  dam,  which  we 
may  assume  is  the  rock-built  structure  now  visible  from  the  road. 
At  this  point  the  boundary  went  north  one  rod  and  then  southeast 
and  east  by  land  of  Cave  and  Samuel  Berry  thirteen  rods  (215 
feet)  to  the  road.  It  then  ran  southeast  along  the  road  about  125 
feet  to  the  bridge  over  the  brook  and  then  up  the  middle  of  the 
brook  "about  thirty-seven  rods  (610  feet)  to  the  Dam  where  the 
wasteway  now  is,”  and  thence  upstream  fifteen  rods  farther  to 
the  starting  point.  By  walking  up  a path  south  of  the  stream,  one 
may  reach  this  location  of  the  dam;  east  of  it  a walled  ditch  now 
conducts  the  water  from  the  brook  and  pours  it  down  over  the 
rocks  at  the  site  of  the  old  dam. 

In  the  list  of  estates  made  for  the  state  in  1798  Stephen’s  mill 
is  described  as  being  nineteen  feet  square  with  one  pair  of  stones 
and  valued  at  $300.  It  is  said  to  be  in  Pout  Pond  meadow,  thus 
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corroborating  the  theory  that  the  later  mill  or  dam  was  some 
distance  from  the  road.  Nichols  had  a house  lot  bounded  east  by 
the  county  road;  south  by  Jerusha  Nichols;  west  by  the  heirs  of 
Stephen  Nichols,  deceased;  and  north  by  Amos  Cave  and  Samuel 
Berry.  His  dwelling  was  but  twenty  feet  long  and  sixteen  feet 
wide  and  one  story  high.  Its  value  was  only  fifty-five  dollars.  This 
very  small  house  was  in  all  probability  the  original  Edward  Nichols 
homestead.  Benjamin  lived  in  a dwelling  on  the  east  side  of  the 
road  later  known  as  the  old  Gage  house.  In  1896  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  two  hundred  years  old  and  was  said  to  have  been 
constructed  of  heavy  oak  timbers  pegged  together.  It  was  so  rotted 
at  the  time  of  this  report  that  it  was  torn  down.  After  the  death 
of  Benjamin  Nichols  in  1798  and  of  his  wife  Jerusha  four  years 
later,  the  house  went  to  John  Nichols,  a cousin,  son  of  Samuel 
Nichols.  He  sold  the  entire  farm  of  eighty  acres  and  it  passed 
through  several  hands  thereafter. 

Stephen  Nichols  made  a much  larger  addition  to  his  holdings 
in  1809,  when,  on  May  10  (186-92),  he  bought  from  Amos 
Cave  twenty-two  acres  north  of  the  brook.  Ten  days  later  he  mort- 
gaged his  whole  property,  including  the  grist  mill  and  land  east 
of  the  Andover  Road,  for  $222,  the  exact  amount  he  had  paid 
Cave. 

After  1800  the  business  must  have  suffered  serious  competi- 
tion from  the  Merriam,  Flint,  and  Estey  mills.  In  1819  Nichols 
was  obliged  to  mortgage  his  house,  barn,  and  mill  once  more;  this 
mortgage,  to  Sally  Flint  of  Danvers,  (223-67),  was  still  in  force 
when  he  sold  his  farm  and  mill  to  Jesse  Hayward  of  Danvers, 
April  1,  1823,  (233-28).  He  himself  was  living  in  Danvers  at 
that  time  and  the  end  of  the  mill  was  at  hand.  It  is  said  that  Jesse 
Hayward  tore  it  down.  Although  Stephen’s  old  house  was  standing 
in  1809,  it,  too,  had  disappeared  by  1825.  A transfer  of  land 
south  of  the  homestead  (244-68)  mentions  “a  Corner  of  a Wall 
near  where  was  formerly  a dwelling  house  of  Stephen  Nichols.” 

Stephen  Peabody’s  Sawmill 

In  the  days  of  the  ironworks  on  Pout  Pond  Brook,  Mill  Street 
was  an  important  thoroughfare,  but  after  the  disappearance  of 
that  industry  there  was  little  travel  on  it  for  a time.  At  the  town 
meeting  of  May  16,  1811,  there  was  a question  of  discontinuing 
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the  road  from  its  junction  with  Liberty  Street  to  the  house  of  Capt. 
Nathaniel  Peabody  at  the  corner  of  Peabody  and  Mill  Streets.  At 
this  period  the  way  was  called  the  Ironworks  Road.  No  action  was 
taken  on  the  measure  and,  before  the  road  was  entirely  abandoned, 
another  business  became  the  excuse  for  its  upkeep. 

In  1801  the  ironworks  pond  had  drained  away,  although  Pout 
Pond  Brook  still  ran  through  the  meadow  and  under  Mill  Street 
at  the  old  ironworks  bridge.  On  June  first  of  that  year  (169-66), 
Amos  Cave  sold  to  Stephen  Nichols,  owner  of  the  grist  mill  up  the 
stream,  nine  acres  “suitable  for  flowing  a Mill  pond,”  together 
with  “the  privilege  of  the  water  course  from  said  Stephen’s  land 
above  the  brook,”  down  to  the  old  dam,  and  from  the  bridge  to 
the  heirs  of  Stephen  Nichols,  deceased. 

This  land  and  water  privilege  were  conveyed  by  Nichols  to 
Francis  Peabody  on  December  6,  1815,  (208-252).  On  the 
same  day  Peabody  entered  into  an  agreement  with  Nichols  never 
to  build  a grist  mill  on  the  site.  This  document  (220-189),  here 
given  in  full,  is  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  way  such  matters 
were  handled  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 

I Francis  Peabody  of  Middleton,  yeoman,  am  holden  and 
stand  firmly  bound  unto  Stephen  Nichols  of  Middleton  afore- 
said, yeoman,  in  the  full  sum  of  $1000  to  be  paid  to  the 
said  Stephen  Nichols  in  one  year  from  the  date  hereof  or  to 
his  heirs,  executors  or  administrators  to  the  payment  whereof 
I bind  myself  my  several  heirs  executors  and  administrators 
sealed  with  my  seal  dated  this  6th  day  of  December  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1815.  The  condition  of  the  foregoing  obli- 
gation is  such  that  whereas  the  said  Stephen  Nichols  hath 
conveyed  to  me  the  said  Francis  Peabody  a tract  of  land 
situated  in  Middleton  aforesaid  containing  nine  acres — to- 
gether with  the  privilege  of  the  stream  which  runs  through 
the  same  to  carry  a mill  by  a deed  bearing  even  date  with 
this  bond.  Now  if  I the  said  Francis  Peabody  nor  my  heirs 
executors  administrators  nor  assigns  set  up  a Grist  mill  on 
the  premises  nor  suffer  one  to  be  set  up  at  or  near  the  old 
Iron  works  dam  to  grind  Corn  or  any  other  kind  of  grain 
then  the  foregoing  bond  is  to  be  void,  otherwise  to  remain  in 
full  force  and  virtue. 

Francis  Peabody 

Peabody  made  a further  purchase  of  a small  piece  of  land  from 
Israel  Curtis  on  the  following  day  (209-116).  A later  transfer  of 
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Curtis’  property  mentions  that  this  lot  had  been  sold  to  be  used 
for  a mill  yard. 

Francis  Peabody  was  the  third  of  the  name  in  Middleton.  He 
lived  on  East  Street  on  the  estate  now  owned  by  Ralph  Illingworth. 
After  securing  the  land,  he  must  have  built  his  sawmill  at  once. 
A year  later,  December  31,  1816,  we  find  him  selling  to  his  son 
Stephen  for  $100  his  “saw  mill  with  the  land  under  and  adjoin- 
ing it  which  is  the  same  land  I purchased  of  Stephen  Nichols  and 
Israel  Curtis”  (212-233).  Within  two  weeks,  on  January  11, 
1817,  Francis  Peabody  died.  Apparently  the  venture  was  started 
for  the  benefit  of  his  son. 

Stephen  Peabody  ran  this  business  successfully  for  more  than 
twenty-five  years.  In  1820,  on  the  sixteenth  of  August  (224- 
105),  he  bought  two  and  one-half  acres  of  land  near  the  mill 
pond.  This  lot  was  the  site  of  the  house  that  he  built  shortly  af- 
terwards. It  was  south  of  the  brook  on  the  east  side  of  Mill  Street 
and  the  house  appears  there  in  his  name  on  the  1830  map  of 
Middleton  and  thereafter.6 

The  account  book  of  Joseph  Towne  of  Middleton  at  the  Essex 
Institute  makes  numerous  references  to  services  for  Peabody’s 
mill.  On  February  12,  1834,  Towne  charged  $1.25  for  drawing 
a load  of  lumber  from  the  mill;  on  the  eighth  and  the  nineteenth 
he  drew  ash  logs  to  the  mill;  and  on  February  27  and  28  he  took 
logs  to  the  Peabody  yard  and  carried  plank  home.  He  also  charged 
75  cents  for  a day’s  work  by  his  son  Lorenzo.  On  June  sixteenth 
he  mentions  “fencing  stuff.”  There  are  other  similar  entries  from 
time  to  time,  the  last  being  on  March  8,  1843,  when  he  charged 
for  “2  pair  of  oxen  to  Peabody  sawmill — 50  cents.” 

By  1841  Peabody  seemed  to  be  in  need  of  funds.  On  March 
29  of  that  year  (323-217)  he  mortgaged  to  Gilbert  Tapley  of 
Danvers  “a  certain  tract  of  land  in  Middleton  containing  about  1 1 
acres — with  a dwelling  house,  Barn  & Saw  Mill  and  other  out 
buildings  thereon.”  The  bounds  of  the  land  are  thus  described: 

Beginning  at  the  south  corner  of  the  premises  by  land  of  Jo- 
seph P.  Gould;  thence  westerly  by  Gould  to  land  of  Joseph 
Peabody  3d  at  the  head  of  the  Pond;  thence  northerly  across 
the  Brook;  thence  easterly  on  several  courses  as  the  fence 
stands  still  by  said  Peabody’s  land  to  a stake  and  stones  near 

6.  Selectmen’s  Map  of  Middleton,  1830. 
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the  road;  thence  to  Iron  Works  Bridge,  so  called;  thence 
easterly  by  said  Peabody’s  land  to  land  of  heirs  of  Joseph 
Nichols  and  others;  thence  southerly  as  the  wall  stands  to 
first  bounds,  being  the  same  that  was  purchased  of  Stephen 
Nichols  and  Israel  Curtis.  With  all  privileges  and  appurten- 
ances. 

Peabody  rented  his  mill  to  Perley  Tapley  of  Danvers  on  Febru- 
ary 20,  1843.  The  original  lease  is  in  the  files  of  the  Middleton 
Historical  Society.  It  conveyed 

my  Sawmill  situated  in  said  Middleton  with  all  the  privileges 
and  appurtenances  thereunto  belonging  so  far  as  is  necessary 
for  a mill  yard  to  occupy  and  improve  sd  Mill. 

To  have  and  to  hold  the  same  one  year  from  the  above 
named  date.  Furthermore  the  said  Tapley  doth  agree  to  quit 
and  deliver  up  at  the  end  of  said  year  and  pay  the  rent  of 
Eighty  dollars  together  with  all  the  chips  made  at  the  sd  Mill 
during  the  term  above  named  and  the  said  Mill  and  Mill 
tools  to  be  in  as  good  order  and  condition  as  the  same  now  is- 
the  common  wear  and  tear  excepted  and  to  pay  the  rent  at 
the  end  of  sd  term  and  not  suffer  any  strip  or  wast  thereof 
and  that  the  Lessor  may  enter  to  view  and  expel  the  Lessee 
if  he  shall  make  or  suffer  any  strip  or  wast  thereof 

In  witness  thereof  we  the  aforesaid  parties  have  hereunto 
interchangably  set  our  hands  and  seal  the  year  and  day  above 
written 

The  clause  about  delivering  the  chips  made  at  the  mill  has  a 
certain  interest  in  connection  with  an  old-time  custom.  Chips  were 
often  used  as  a road  surface;  I have  seen  them  put  to  the  purpose 
in  New  Hampshire.  Anyone  who  has  driven  a horse  over  such  a 
road  knows  how  soft  it  was  for  the  horse’s  feet  and  how  easily 
the  carriage  rolled  along  on  the  cushioned  surface. 

After  raising  money  by  several  other  mortgages,  Stephen  Pea- 
body sold  the  mill  to  his  son  Francis  Peabody  3d.  on  November 
4,  1844  (349-53).  Francis  was  a shoemaker  and  he  probably 
made  no  attempt  to  carry  on  the  lumber  business.  He  sold  the 
mill,  dwelling  house,  barn,  and  other  buildings  to  Samuel  Symonds 
of  Danvers  May  6,  1847  (381-234).  Symonds  owned  the  prop- 
erty for  seventeen  years  and  presumably  ran  the  mill.  Both  saw- 
mill and  house  appear  in  his  name  on  the  1856  map  of  Middle- 
ton.7  It  was  eventually  sold  for  $600  to  Samuel  A.  Cummings, 
April  20,  1864  (666-180). 

7.  See  H.  F.  Walling's  map  of  Essex  County,  1856. 
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The  Mills  on  Boston  Brook 

On  July  10,  1700,  the  town  of  Boxford  laid  out  a highway 
from  their  southern  boundary  on  what  is  now  Maple  Street  in 
Middleton  to  the  meeting  house  in  their  village.  The  road  began 
at  the  house  of  Francis  Eliot,  near  the  present  junction  of  Maple 
and  Liberty  Streets  and  ran  from  there  to  the  “mill-path  as  it  is 
now  improved,”  and  so  by  marked  trees  towards  Boxford.  The 
mill  path  was  Mill  Street,  which  as  early  as  1702  was  being 
called  “Andover  Old  Road.”  Originally,  after  crossing  Boston 
Brook,  as  it  still  does,  it  went  left  to  Andover  and  right  to  Box- 
ford. Before  1700  Liberty  Street  had  been  opened  through  to 
Andover. 

By  the  term  “mill-path”  we  know  that  before  1700  there  must 
have  been  a mill  where  this  road  crossed  Beech,  or  Beechy,  Brook, 
as  the  stream  was  then  called.  It  is  the  only  place  on  the  brook 
where  there  is  a fall. 

The  first  direct  reference  to  a mill  on  Boston  Brook  that  I have 
found  appears  in  a sale  of  land  from  Philip  Knight  to  Daniel  and 
Jonathan  Kenney  of  Boxford,  July  10,  1717  C 3 3-2 59).  The  land 
is  described  as  being  “not  farr  from  Fullers  and  flints  saw  mill 
standing  on  beache  brook  or  near  unto  or  adjoyning  to  andover  old 
roode.”  This  is  a somewhat  puzzling  reference,  as  Boston  Brook  is 
a winding  stream  and  it  ran  near  the  old  road  at  several  points. 
It  was  tempting  to  believe  that  this  might  have  been  the  original 
mill  at  the  mill  path  bridge,  but  the  fortunate  discovery  of  a Fuller 
deed  places  it  farther  up  stream. 

Thomas  Fuller,  Sr.,  had  given  his  son  Jacob  meadow  land  in 
this  area  soon  after  his  marriage  in  1683.  On  September  10, 
1715,  Jacob  conveyed  to  his  son  Edward  a tract  half  a mile 
square  at  Little  Beachy  meadow,  “with  a Small  Dwelling  house 
thereon  and  a large  new  Frame  of  another  house,”  the  land  bound- 
ing east  upon  Boxford  line.  Nothing  is  said  about  a mill,  but  when 
Edward  sold  this  farm  of  160  acres,  April  11,  1722,  it  con- 
tained a sawmill  fallen  down.  The  conveyance  was  made  to  John 
Berry  of  Wenham  and  reads  in  part: 

all  the  above  160  acres  of  Land  & buildings  together  with 
all  & Singular  all  the  privelidges  thereto  belonging  whatso- 
ever * * * with  all  mines  minerells  water  Courses  Stream  only 
reserveing  the  Liberty  or  privelidge  that  my  Honored  father 
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has  granted  or  given  in  an  Instrument  bearing  date  of  July 
the  20th  1 704  — 

& also  the  one  Quarter  of  all  the  Irons  that  is  Belonging 
to  a Certain  Saw  mill  falen  downe  upon  sd  Land  & one  halfe 
of  a mill  Saw  only  Excepting  one  Gogin  (gudgeon)  concern- 
ing the  Irons  to  have  use  possess  & Injoy  free  & Clear  of  all 
the  above  granted  premises  forever. 

The  Boxford  line  lay  west  of  Liberty  Street,  and  the  mill  must 
have  stood  on  the  part  of  the  brook  north  of  School  Street  or  where 
it  runs  northeast  almost  parallel  with  Liberty.  Although  the  struc- 
ture is  not  mentioned  in  Jacob  Fullers  deed  to  his  son,  it  seems 
unlikely  that  a new  sawmill  built  by  Edward  would  have  fallen 
down  between  1715  and  1722.  It  was  probably  built  by  Jacob 
Fuller,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  inherited  the  saw  and 
ironworks  from  his  fathers  mill  in  1698,  and  who  may  have 
started  this  other  enterprise  soon  afterwards.  The  1704  instrument 
mentioned  by  Edward  Fuller  in  his  deed  to  Berry  is  not  on  record; 
it  might  throw  light  on  the  matter. 

The  name  Flint  in  this  connection  is  more  easily  explained. 
Captain  Thomas  Flint  was  a millwright  who  had  been  concerned 
in  the  establishment  of  the  ironworks  and  had  put  up  mills  near 
the  Ipswich  River  in  South  Middleton.  There  is  no  evidence  of 
his  owning  any  part  of  this  Fuller  mill. 

The  first  mill  at  the  Mill  Street  bridge  was  always  owned  by 
the  Peabody  family.  Joseph  Peabody  was  a wheelwright  who  lived 
in  the  village  of  Boxford  and  had  purchased  land  on  Boston 
Brook  as  early  as  May  24,  1693.  When  his  son  Joseph,  a car- 
penter, came  to  live  in  this  section  of  Boxford,  now  Middleton, 
his  father  gave  him,  March  9,  1712/13,  a tract  he  had  acquired 
from  Thomas  Cave  (9-130)  and  another  piece  bought  from  Jo- 
seph Whipple  (26-246).  Both  tracts  ran  along  Beechy  Brook 
from  the  Ipswich  River  to  Captain  Corwin’s  easterly  line  at  a 
point  just  about  where  the  mill  path  crossed  the  brook. 

Joseph  Peabody  the  younger  died  in  1715;  the  elder  Joseph, 
before  March  1721.  Joseph,  Jr.,  had  four  sons,  Samuel,  Joseph, 
Zorobabel,  and  Nathaniel.  They  must  have  managed  to  keep  the 
mill  going,  for  in  1729  it  is  mentioned  in  a Middleton  town  record 
as  Peabody’s  sawmill.  In  a report  of  the  selectmen  concerning  the 
laying  out  of  roads,  dated  May  18,  this  passage  occurs:  “to  another 
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way  to  begin  by  a gate  near  Sarg  Samuel  Symonds  his  House  and 
thenc  as  the  way  now  gos  to  Peabodys  Sawmill  and  from  thenc 
over  the  bridge  on  beche  Brook  to  a gate  towards  the  ironworks,” 
etc.  A deed  from  Bray  Wilkins  to  Israel  Wilkins,  March  1 1,  1734 
(79-43),  also  mentions  a “Cartway  that  leads  to  the  Saw  mill.” 

This  mill  was  always  a family  affair,  and  there  are  few  records 
to  show  the  actual  ownership.  Zorobabel  and  Nathaniel  Peabody, 
the  younger  sons,  seem  to  have  come  into  possession  of  it.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1781,  Zorobabel  was  in  good  circumstances. 
He  owned  260  acres  of  land  with  three  dwelling  houses,  two 
barns,  half  a cider  mill,  and  half  a sawmill.  He  had  two  sons — 
Andrew,  born  in  1745,  and  Joseph  (known  as  Joseph  2d),  born 
in  1747.  They  inherited  his  half  of  the  mill. 

Nathaniel  in  deeds  is  called  a cordwainer,  but  he,  too,  was  a 
proprietor  of  the  sawmill.  His  sons  Thomas  and  Joseph  carried  on 
the  business,  perhaps  with  their  cousins,  Andrew  and  Joseph. 
Nathaniel  Peabody  built  the  small  gambrel-roofed  house  that 
formerly  stood  on  the  corner  of  Mill  and  Peabody  Streets.  This 
attractive  little  dwelling  was  partly  burned  in  the  early  1950’s. 
Later  it  was  dismantled,  moved  to  Carlisle,  Massachusetts,  and  re- 
constructed. Nathaniel  also  built  for  his  elder  son  Thomas  the 
house  on  Peabody  Street  now  owned  and  occupied  by  Ernest  A. 
and  Arthur  E.  Curtis.  In  his  will,  dated  January  28,  1784  he  left 
this  house  to  Thomas,  while  to  Joseph  he  gave  the  Mill  Street 
home.  To  each  he  left  half  of  the  sawmill.  We  must  conclude  that 
this  bequest  was  only  half  of  his  right  in  the  mill,  since  his  later 
inventory  shows  that  he  himself  owned  only  half  of  it. 

A tragedy  unparalleled  in  the  quiet  affairs  of  Middleton  oc- 
curred in  the  Peabody  sawmill  in  1787.  According  to  local  tradi- 
tion, the  brothers  Joseph  and  Thomas  were  quarrelsome,  and  one 
day  when  they  were  alone  in  the  mill  they  got  into  a violent  ar- 
gument. In  the  heat  of  anger  Joseph  seized  a crowbar  and  threw 
it  at  Thomas.  Felled  by  the  blow,  Thomas  died  shortly  afterwards. 
Joseph  apparently  was  not  charged  with  murder.  His  father,  at 
least,  seemed  to  be  satisfied  that  he  was  innocent  of  any  evil  inten- 
tion. He  made  a new  will,  by  which  Joseph  was  to  share  as  before, 
while  Thomas’  sons,  David  and  Samuel,  were  to  have  their 
father’s  house  and  his  part  of  the  mill.  These  grandsons  lived  on 
Thomas’  farm  but  never  ran  the  mill. 
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Nathaniel  Peabody  died  in  1796,  when  he  was  eighty-six  years 
of  age.  After  his  demise  Joseph  carried  on  the  enterprise  for  a 
time  with  his  cousins  Andrew  and  Joseph  2d.  In  1798,  when  the 
state  listing  of  estates  was  made,  they  were  the  joint  owners  of 
“an  Old  Saw  Mille,”  described  as  being  forty  feet  long,  twelve 
feet  wide,  and  worth  only  twenty-six  dollars.  The  business  could 
not  have  been  an  active  one  after  that;  in  any  event,  not  for  long. 
When  Andrew  Peabody  died  in  1813,  there  is  no  mention  of  the 
mill  in  the  division  of  his  property.  Joseph  Peabody  moved  to 
Lyndeboro,  New  Hampshire,  where  he,  too,  died  two  years  later. 

Averill’s  Grist  Mill 

For  a short  time  in  the  1830^  a grist  mill  was  operated  on 
Boston  (Beechy)  Brook  on  the  site  of  the  old  Peabody  sawmill. 
Benjamin  Averill,  who  called  himself  a cordwainer,  or  shoemaker, 
was  the  miller.  He  also  had  a homestead  on  the  old  town  road 
leading  east  from  the  bridge  and  north  of  the  farm  now  owned  by 
the  Curtis  brothers.  Not  much  is  known  about  this  venture.  A 
deed  from  David  Peabody  to  Samuel  Symonds,  dated  May  13, 
1834  (27 5-272),  mentions  AverilFs  mill  as  a boundary.  A de- 
scription of  the  mill  is  found  in  Book  IV  of  the  town  records, 
where  mortgages  of  personal  property  are  recorded,  in  an  entry 
dated  October  4,  1838: 

Benjamin  Averill  of  Middleton  cordwainer  for  $341.82 
paid  by  Benjamin  Averill,  Jr.,  of  Middleton,  cordwainer — 
“all  that  grist  mill  of  mine  which  is  a wooden  building  with 
one  run  of  stones  & stands  on  land  of  Joseph  Peabody  2d  in 
said  Middleton  together  with  all  wheels  gearing  & all  other 
things  belonging  to  me  & used  in  said  mill  or  connected 
therewith. 

This  was  to  be  paid  in  five  years  with  interest. 

On  the  same  day  Averill  transferred  his  house  and  land  (308- 
230)  to  his  son  for  $341.82,  as  in  the  above  mortgage.  This  deed 
conveyed  “All  my  interest  in  & to  that  homestead  on  which  I now 
reside  in  Middleton  consisting  of  a Dwelling  house  and  out 
houses  and  about  eight  acres  of  land  under  and  adjoining  the 
same.”  The  property  was  bounded  on  the  south  by  land  of  Ben- 
jamin, Jr.,  and  David  Peabody;  westerly  and  northerly  by  Averill’s 
own  land;  and  on  the  east  by  Joseph  Symonds.  “Said  lot  was  set 
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off  to  my  wife  Hannah  as  her  third  part  of  her  late  father  Andrew 
Peabody’s  estate.”  It  may  be  noted  that  Andrew  was  the  brother 
of  Joseph  Peabody  2d,  owner  of  the  land  where  the  mill  stood, 
and  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  old  sawmill. 

Edward  Wilkins’  Mill  on  Boston  Brook 

The  1856  map  of  Essex  County  gives  no  indication  of  a mill 
on  Boston  Brook.  The  dam  was  still  there,  however,  and  soon  after 
the  Civil  War  a new  sawmill  was  to  rise  on  the  site  of  the  old 
one.  It  was  the  property  of  two  brothers,  Edward  Wilberforce  and 
Adrian  Wilkins,  sons  of  James  Wilkins,  whose  house,  now  owned 
by  George  W.  Smith,  still  stands  at  the  extreme  end  of  Mill 
Street.  Their  venture  was  not  very  successful  financially,  but  the 
strong  character  of  Edward  Wilkins  and  the  way  in  which  he  over- 
came his  difficulties  make  their  story  an  interesting  one. 

In  1865  Edward  Wilkins,  in  company  with  Jesse  W.  Peabody, 
a brother  of  Mrs.  Benjamin  Averill,  acquired  large  land  holdings  in 
the  area  surounding  the  brook  and  mill  site  (680-291).  Peabody 
soon  sold  out  his  interest  to  Wilkins.  Adrian  Wilkins  also  had 
forty  acres  or  more  of  tillage,  pasture,  and  woodland,  and  he  and 
Edward  then  joined  forces. 

Although  there  were  other  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  family, 
the  father,  James,  turned  to  Edward  in  his  old  age,  giving  him  all 
his  estate,  including  the  dwelling  house  and  personal  property 
and  ninety-two  acres  of  farmland.  By  this  deed  (812-263)  he 
bound  his  son  to  care  for  him  and  his  wife  as  long  as  they  might 
live  “in  a manner  that  shall  be  in  every  respect  proper  and  suitable 
for  persons  of  our  age  and  situation  and  circumstances  in  life.” 
Edward  also  had  to  agree  never  to  mortgage  any  part  of  the  prop- 
erty during  his  parent’s  lifetime.  Perhaps  as  a consequence  of  this 
involvement  Edward  Wilkins  never  married. 

The  brothers  ran  the  mill  together  for  a few  years,  but  on 
February  23,  1871,  Adrian  sold  his  undivided  half  and  all  his 
land  to  his  father-in-law  Adrian  Putnam  (823-45).  Meantime,  on 
February  22,  1869,  Edward  had  conveyed  to  Adrian’s  wife  an 
acre  of  land  with  buildings,  which  stood  across  the  river  from  the 
sawmill.  Two  years  later  she  sold  this  house  and  land  to  Thomas 
S.  Pepper  of  Salem  for  $1080.  The  Pepper  house,  now  so  pleas- 
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antly  situated  on  the  Curtis  mill  pond,  was  afterwards  occupied 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  C.  Murray. 

Edward  Wilkins  bought  back  his  brother’s  half  of  the  mill  and 
lands,  May  1,  1874,  thereby  coming  into  possession  of  a large 
estate.  That  he  was  unable  to  succeed  in  the  mill  business  was 
probably  the  result  of  the  general  financial  depression  in  the 
1870’s.  He  was  obliged  to  mortgage  one  thing  after  another — 
first  to  Adrian  Putnam,  and  then  to  the  Danvers  Savings  Bank, 
when  on  October  5,  1874,  he  raised  $2500  on  all  his  lands  (914- 
249).  On  October  2,  1876  (962-230),  the  bank  loaned  him  a 
further  $2000,  and  in  1879  he  gave  a mortgage  to  Joseph  Averill 
on  the  “Case  farm”  (his  father’s  land)  and  another  lot,  by  which 
he  secured  $1000,  although  both  were  already  heavily  mortgaged. 
He  was  unable  to  meet  his  interest  payments,  and  the  Danvers 
bank  was  obliged  to  foreclose.  The  property,  sold  at  auction  Aug- 
ust 3,  1880,  went  to  John  S.  Porter  for  $800. 

At  this  point  Edward  Wilkins  declared  he  would  pay  his  debts 
if  it  took  him  the  rest  of  his  life.  This  he  was  able  to  do  within 
twenty  years.  Just  how  long  he  continued  to  run  the  mill  is  un- 
certain. The  building  was  still  there  in  1884,  appearing  on  the 
map  of  Middleton  in  Beers’  Atlas  of  that  year.  Before  1895  it  was 
torn  down  or  had  disappeared.  The  James  Wilkins  house  was  still 
held  by  the  bank  in  1884. 

It  is  unlikely  that  Wilkins  continued  the  lumber  business,  but 
it  is  comforting  to  know  that  he  eventually  acquired  a substantial 
fortune.  When  he  died  in  1922,  he  was  worth  nearly  $30,000, 
most  of  which  went  to  American  and  foreign  missions.  Long  a 
deacon  in  the  Congregational  Church,  he  is  remembered  to  this 
day  as  a fine  gentleman  and  a man  of  integrity. 

The  Perkins  Sawmill 

In  1744  there  was  a sawmill  on  a stream  running  into  Boston 
Brook  from  the  west  under  what  is  now  Essex  Street.  The  dam  and 
mill  pond  are  still  there  west  of  the  road.  A town  record  dated 
June  13,  1744,  shows  that  Joseph  Frye,  who  lived  in  the  old 
house  now  occupied  by  John  Muzichuk  on  Route  114  near  the 
Andover  fine,  petitioned  the  town  to  have  a road  laid  out  from 
his  house  to  the  Andover  road  (Essex  Street)  “through  Capt. 
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Timothy  Perkins  Land  to  the  road  near  the  saw  mill  Late  erected.” 
The  record  reports  that  the  road  had  been  laid  out  “as  the  way 
hath  usually  or  formerly  goon:  near  the  meadow  or  swamp  or 
sawmill  Pond,”  and  through  Perkins’  pasture. 

Timothy  Perkins  lived  in  a house  built  at  about  this  same 
time,  which  is  now  owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  J.  Storrow.  The 
1744  road  runs  north  of  the  house  and  is  still  passable  for  walk- 
ing, riding,  or  for  farm  vehicles. 

The  Symonds  Mill 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  account  book  of  Joseph 
Towne,  who  hauled  lumber  and  planks  to  and  from  Stephen  Pea- 
body’s mill.  During  part  of  the  same  period  in  the  1830’s  he  also 
notes  similar  labor  in  connection  with  a Symonds  mill.  The  first 
instance  where  he  mentions  it  by  name  occurs  July  4,  1833,  but 
there  are  similar  entries  in  the  next  three  years,  the  last  being 
June  30,  1836.  On  one  occasion  he  drew  “fencing  stuff”  from  the 
Symonds  mill  and  now  and  then  he  charged  for  the  use  of  his 
oxen  or  the  labor  of  his  son  Lorenzo. 

The  Symonds  family  lived  in  the  house  north  of  Peabody  Street 
now  the  home  of  Henry  Sawyer.  The  house  was  built  by  Joseph 
Symonds  in  1792,  soon  after  his  marriage  to  Sarah  Peabody. 
Leading  north  from  the  homestead  to  Bald  Hill  there  was  and  still 
is  a logging  road.  A mill  pond  and  dam  just  off  this  road  testify 
to  the  activities  of  former  owners.  I believe  this  was  the  site  of 
the  Symonds  mill. 

Deacon  Joseph  Symonds  died  December  6,  1831.  That  he  had 
been  concerned  with  the  operation  of  a sawmill  is  shown  in  the 
inventory  of  his  possessions  taken  May  15,  1832,  which  lists  a 
mill  saw  worth  four  dollars.  Another  almost  illegible  item  seems 
to  be  “plank”  and  other  “stuff”  (a  former  term  for  prepared  tim- 
ber), valued  at  $125.  He  was  also  equipped  with  four  yokes  of 
oxen,  a timber  chain,  four  draft  chains,  and  six  small  ones — all 
suggestive  of  lumbering  operations. 

Symonds  had  two  sons — Samuel,  born  in  1792,  and  Joseph, 
born  in  1805.  In  1834  Samuel  Symonds  was  a butcher,  living  in 
Danvers.  It  seems  evident  that  the  younger  son,  Joseph,  must  have 
been  carrying  on  the  mill  at  this  time.  Corroborating  this  proba- 
bility is  a receipted  bill  from  Joseph  Symonds  to  Solomon  Wilkins, 
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which  is  among  the  manuscripts  gathered  by  Mrs.  Martha  J.  Aver- 
ill  of  Middleton,  now  in  the  Essex  Institute.  It  is  dated  1832. 
Symonds  charged  for  sawing  on  April  25  and  again  on  May  5, 
when  he  turned  out  272  feet  of  boards  at  thirty  cents  a hundred. 

On  December  20,  1839,  Joseph  Symonds  sold  a dwelling  house 
and  a small  piece  of  land  in  Middleton  to  John  Symonds.  He  was 
then  of  Newton  and  he  again  appears  as  a resident  of  that  town, 
February  15,  1840,  when  he  mortgaged  his  father’s  farm  for 
$2500  to  his  brother  Samuel.  Besides  one  hundred  acres  with 
buildings,  this  deed  included  a fifty-six  acre  tract  and  also  the 
“Bald  Hill  Lot,”  which  lay  partly  in  Middleton  and  partly  in  Box- 
ford. 

How  long  the  mill  had  been  running  during  the  life  of  Deacon 
Joseph  we  do  not  know,  but  its  existence  came  to  an  end  before 
1839. 


Mills  on  the  Ipswich  River 

Since  all  the  small  streams  in  Middleton  turned  mill  wheels 
at  one  time  or  another,  one  may  well  wonder  why  the  Ipswich 
River  was  not  so  utilized  to  a greater  degree.  After  one  early  and 
abortive  attempt,  only  one  location  on  the  river  proved  continu- 
ously successful.  The  reason  for  not  employing  the  larger  source 
of  water  power  was  that  in  its  course  through  Middleton  it  had  no 
falls.  It  also  had  widespread  flooding  in  the  spring  and  at  some 
points  only  a few  inches  of  water  in  the  summer. 

One  of  the  earliest  efforts  to  establish  a mill  on  the  river  took 
place  soon  after  June  4,  1696,  when  Samuel  Symonds,  Sr.,  of 
Boxford,  John  Towne  and  Jacob  Towne,  Jr.,  and  John,  Nathaniel, 
and  Job  Averill  of  Topsfield  purchased  from  Thomas  Putnam  of 
Salem  eight  acres  of  upland,  swamp,  and  meadow  on  both  sides 
of  the  river  (3  3- 174).  They  paid  fifteen  pounds  for  this  land 
and,  according  to  the  deed,  were  already  “owners  of  the  new  mill 
on  Ipswich  River.”  Known  as  the  mill  lot,  it  was  still  so  called  in 
1830,  appearing  on  the  town  map  at  the  southwest  corner  of 
Stephen  Peabody’s  land  on  what  is  now  East  Street. 

The  little  that  is  known  about  this  mill  may  be  gleaned  from 
the  Averill  Genealogy.8  William  Averill  of  the  second  generation 

8.  Clara  A.  Avery,  The  Averell-AveriU-Avery  Family  (n.p.,  n.d.),  I, 
92-93- 
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lived  in  Topsfield  and  was  a carpenter.  His  sons  John  and  Job 
were  farmers,  but  Nathaniel  was  a millwright;  he  presumably  was 
responsible  for  the  building.  A division  of  William  Averill’s  estate 
among  his  six  sons  was  made  on  February  4,  170 1/2.  Job  re- 
ceived a share  of  his  father’s  land  as  well  as  other  lands  pur- 
chased after  William’s  decease,  he  paying  fifty  pounds  with  in- 
terest. Along  with  the  land  went  “the  grist  mill  that  is  the  right 
which  belongs  to  us  and  the  house  and  barne  which  said  lands  are 
scituate  upon  the  north  and  South  sides  of  the  River  called  Ips- 
wich River.”  Since  a right  in  the  grist  mill  is  indicated  as  belong- 
ing “to  us,”  we  may  know  that  someone  outside  the  family  also 
had  an  interest  in  it,  and  may  safely  conclude  that  this  was  the 
mill  bought  in  1696. 

In  1702  Samuel  Symonds  and  Job  Averill  were  the  sole  owners, 
when,  on  November  12  (21-106),  they  sold  to  Edward  Putnam 
the  eight  acres  “formerly  bought  of  Thomas  Putnam.” 

The  Phelps  Mills  and  Others  at  South  Middleton 

In  contrast  to  this  brief  venture  we  have  a history  of  nearly 
three  hundred  years  of  successful  use  of  the  Ipswich  River  at  the 
site  now  occupied  by  the  B.  B.  Chemical  Company  on  Boston 
Street  in  the  extreme  southwesterly  part  of  the  town.  From  about 
1675  to  the  present  day  a continuous  succession  of  industries  has 
flourished  at  this  point.  Although  water  power  is  no  longer  needed, 
the  mill  dam  still  stands  in  approximately  its  original  location  on 
a spot  as  historical  as  anything  Middleton  has  to  offer. 

The  account  of  these  mills  is  somewhat  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  site  was  originally  “within  Reading  bounds,”  and  that  the 
land  to  the  east  of  it  and  north  of  the  river  was  at  first  a part  of 
Salem,  becoming  Middleton  in  1728,  while  south  of  the  river  it 
was  also  part  of  Salem,  but  became  Danvers  and  later  Peabody. 
The  early  mill  owners  often  had  their  farms  in  one  county  and 
their  mills  in  the  other. 

So  it  happened  that  John  Phelps,  on  September  24,  1674, 
bought  the  land  where  the  present  factory  stands  as  part  of  a 122- 
acre  farm  in  Reading.9  Five  years  later,  the  Salem  men  who  de- 
termined the  town  bounds  used  as  a marker  “a  small  white  Oake 
by  the  side  of  the  Ipswich  river,  aboute  three  or  Four  score  pole 

9.  Middlesex  County  Deeds,  V,  169. 
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above  the  Saw  mill  against  [opposite]  John  Phelps  his  house.”10 
Phelps,  therefore,  had  built  a sawmill  before  April  1679.  When  he 
died  in  1685  he  owned  only  part  of  a mill,  but  his  share  was 
worth  fifty  pounds,  a considerable  value  for  those  days. 

Not  long  after  this  there  was  a fulling  mill  on  Ipswich  River 
‘near  John  Phelps,”  and  one  John  McCarty  of  Salem  had  a right 
in  it,  which  he  gave  to  his  son  Peter,  January  4,  1702  (15-147). 
John  Buxton  was  probably  the  proprietor  of  this  enterprise,  as 
we  find  from  a later  record  that  he  owned  a half  part  of  the  dam 
that  “he  reserved  for  his  fulling  mill.”  Fulling  was  the  cleansing 
and  finishing  of  wool  cloth,  at  that  time  woven  in  the  home.  The 
operation  of  such  an  industry  was  a significant  example  of  the 
independent  spirit  of  the  Essex  County  settlers,  who  were  trying 
to  establish  their  own  manfactures.  In  1724  Buxton’s  son  John 
sold  his  fathers  interest  in  this  mill  to  Ezekiel  Upton  (43-124) 
with  the  privilege  of  building  a fulling  mill  in  any  convenient 
place  on  Buxton’s  land.  So  it  appears  that  fulling  was  carried  on 
as  a trade  there  for  some  years. 

According  to  Henry  Wheatland,  speaking  at  a field  meeting  of 
the  Essex  Institute  in  this  part  of  Middleton,  August  5,  1869, 
a mill  in  this  place  was  known  as  “Upton’s  mill”  as  early  as  1 709. 11 
Professor  Wheatland  was  correct  in  this  statement,  for  John  and 
Ezekiel  Upton,  both  members  of  the  Salem  Village  church,  were 
each  rated  there  for  a mill  in  1704. 

John  Buxton,  Sr.,  dying  in  1715,  left  his  “mills”  to  his  sons 
Joseph  and  Andrew,  but  neither  son  seems  to  have  run  them. 
Years  later  the  mill  irons  or  gear  belonged  to  their  brother  John. 
Meantime  John  Upton  had  acquired  a quarter  interest  in  the 
grist  mill  on  Ipswich  River;  this  he  gave  to  his  son  John  in  1721. 
It  seems  clear  that  the  Phelpses,  Buxtons,  and  Uptons  were  the 
men  who  were  responsible  for  the  three  mills,  and  their  names 
keep  appearing  as  shareholders.  The  younger  John  Phelps,  for 
instance,  inherited  a one-quarter  part  of  the  corn  mill  in  1722. 
This  was  set  off  to  his  widow  Elizabeth  in  1731,  although  John 
Upton  still  had  his  share  and  was  actually  the  miller.  In  the  final 
settlement  of  the  Phelps  estate,  May  26,  1732,  account  was  made 

10.  “Salem  Town  Records,”  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections,  XLIX 
(January  1913),  79- 

11.  Bulletin  of  the  Essex  Institute,  I (July-August  1869),  100. 
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of  “another  fourth  part  of  said  Stream  belonging  to  said  Estate — 
which  for  some  time  past  has  been  improved  by  Mr.  John  Upton.” 
In  June  1752,  Upton  was  living  in  Lynn  and  he  then  relinquished 
to  Nathaniel  Phelps  for  £13.10/  his  “Right,  Title  and  Interest  in 
the  old  River  mill  called  Buxtons  mill- — that  is  to  say  all  my 
Right  that  was  my  hon’d  Fathers  John  Upton  late  of  Lynn  dec’d 
in  said  Mill  Stream  Mill  Irons  and  priviledges  thereunto  belong- 
ing.”12 

The  simple  ways  of  doing  business  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
which  sometimes  seem  amusing  in  comparison  with  the  intricate 
systems  of  today,  are  illustrated  in  a conveyance  (102-134)  made 
by  a later  Buxton  (Timothy)  to  Nathaniel  Phelps  on  August  9, 
1750.  By  this  paper  he  transferred  a one-twenty-fourth  part  of 
the  corn  mill.  One  may  well  wonder  how  such  a division  could 
be  made.  It  merely  meant  that  Phelps  would  be  permitted  the  use 
of  the  mill  for  his  own  grinding  “one  day  in  four  wekes  out  of  the 
said  Buxton’s  part  of  the  mill.” 

In  1757  an  important  change  of  ownership  took  place  when, 
on  November  5,  Timothy  Buxton,  miller,  deeded  to  John  Flint 
“the  one  half  of  a Corn  mill  by  the  name  of  Buxton’s  mill — it 
being  the  whole  of  the  said  Buxton’s  Right  of  Lands  and  Buildings 
in  Reading,  Middleton,  and  Danvers”  (107-118).  The  new 
owner,  known  as  “Deacon  John,”  had  built  in  1745  the  large 
white  house  still  standing  on  the  corner  of  Boston  and  River 
Streets  now  occupied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  R.  Woodward.  This 
was  opposite  the  little  road  leading  to  the  north  end  of  the  dam. 
The  Flint  family,  from  whom  Mrs.  Woodward  (Bertha  Flint)  is 
descended,  has  long  owned  tremendous  acreage  in  the  vicinity,  and 
it  is  virtually  certain  that  John’s  father,  Capt.  Thomas,  mill- 
wright and  carpenter,  constructed  some  of  the  various  buildings 
on  the  river.  In  fact,  he  left  a sawmill  and  land  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Ipswich  River  adjoining  John  Phelps’  land  to  his  sons 
Thomas  and  Samuel  when  he  died  in  1721.  Samuel  apparently 
made  no  use  of  this  inheritance,  but  his  brother  Thomas  did.  Be- 
fore his  death  in  1757,  he  bequeathed  his  “part  of  the  sawmill” 
to  his  son  Elisha. 

Deacon  John  Flint  was  Elisha’s  cousin.  On  October  27,  1761 
(113-224),  he  bought  Elisha’s  half  of  the  sawmill  with  two  acres 

12.  Middlesex  County  Deeds,  LII,  48. 
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of  land  bounding  east  and  north  on  the  highway,  south  on  Ipswich 
River,  and  west  on  land  of  Nathaniel  Phelps.  Ten  years  later, 
January  8,  1771  (128-274),  acquired  the  other  half  of  the 
grist  mill  from  Nathaniel  Phelps  for  £333.6.8,  and  when  he 
died  in  1780,  he  was  the  sole  owner  of  the  properties,  which  were 
henceforth  known  as  “Flint’s  mills.” 

John  left  these  enterprises  to  his  sons  Jeremiah  and  John,  and 
again  they  were  divided.  For  mutual  protection,  the  brothers  gave 
each  other  reciprocal  deeds  of  their  shares  in  the  lands  and  build- 
ings. At  this  point  a new  picture  appears.  The  sawmill  of  this 
period  did  not  stand  by  the  river  dam,  but  was  on  a stream  now  di- 
verted through  the  Woodwards’  land,  which  then  ran  into  the  river 
opposite  the  Flint  homestead.  It  may  be  remarked  that  sawmills 
were  not  built  in  a very  substantial  manner  and  were  probably 
replaced  or  relocated  from  time  to  time.  In  these  documents, 
dated  December  8,  1781,  the  new  location  of  the  sawmill  is  clear. 
In  the  deed  from  Jeremiah  to  John  (142-3 19)  the  sawmill  land 
is  described  as  “beginning  on  the  west  side  of  the  bridge  over  the 
saw  mill  brook;  thence  running  as  the  Stream  runs  through  the 
Saw  Mill;  thence  as  the  wall  stands  about  ten  rods  southwest- 
wardly;  thence  as  the  wall  stands  southwardly  to  Ipswich  River.” 
Of  the  grist  mill  the  document  says : “likewise  one  half  of  the  Corn 
Mill  the  Stream  and  the  Dam  and  all  the  priviledges  thereunto 
belonging  reserving  to  myself  a right  to  pass  in  the  usual  way  to 
and  from  the  Corn  mill  and  likewise  to  and  from  the  Saw  Mill  to 
bring  Loggs  and  carry  off  stuff  as  may  be  necessary.”  The  deed 
from  John  to  Jeremiah  ( 142-32 1)  mentions  half  the  corn  mill 
and  its  privileges  and  describes  the  two  or  three  acres  of  the 
sawmill  land  thus: 

Beginning  at  the  bridge  in  the  road  above  the  Saw  Mill; 
thence  running  with  the  Stream  or  ditch  through  the  Saw 
Mill  to  a wall  upon  the  other  side;  thence  running  with  said 
wall  twelve  or  fifteen  rods  to  a Corner;  thence  Southwardly 
as  the  wall  now  stands  to  Ipswich  River;  thence  as  the  river 
runs  to  the  bridge  over  it;  thence  as  the  road  goes  up  to  the 
first  bounds,  together  with  the  shop  standing  thereon.  Re- 
serving a right  to  pass  and  repass  to  and  from  the  Corn  Mill 
through  said  land  the  usual  way.  Also  one  halfe  of  the  Saw 
Mill  with  all  the  Tools  and  priviledges  thereunto  belonging 
Reserveing  to  myself  the  priviledge  of  improving  the  yard  at 
the  east  end  of  said  mill  as  need  may  require. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  shop  mentioned  here  is  still 
standing  on  Boston  Street  opposite  the  Flint  homestead.  It  may 
originally  have  been  an  office.  In  the  mid-nineteenth  century  it 
was  used  by  later  Flints  as  a shoe  shop  and  at  one  time  was  fitted 
up  for  use  as  a private  school  room.  The  blackboards  are  even  now 
in  place,  as  they  were  when  Miss  Fannie  F.  Flint  taught  her 
scholars  there  about  1880.  Behind  the  building  a stone  wall  shores 
up  a deep  gully  where  the  old  stream  ran. 

The  Flint  brothers  were  joint  owners  for  many  years.  In  the 
state  list  of  lands  and  buildings  of  1798,  their  corn  mill  is  de- 
scribed as  being  twenty-five  feet  square  with  two  pairs  of  stones 
and  valued  at  $600;  the  sawmill,  thirty-nine  feet  long  and  eleven 
feet  wide,  with  one  saw,  was  worth  $200.  Lieut.  John,  as  he  was 
called,  died  December  6,  1802,  at  the  age  of  forty-six,  leaving 
Jeremiah  to  carry  on  the  business.  This  he  did  for  the  benefit  of 
John’s  family  and  his  own,  but  he  was  no  business  man,  and, 
when  he  died  in  1818,  his  whole  estate  had  to  be  sold  at  public 
vendue.  His  son  John  managed  to  recover  rights  in  the  property 
from  the  various  heirs,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  the  mills  were 
operated  after  the  death  of  Jeremiah. 

The  event  that  spelled  finis  to  these  old-time  industries  oc- 
curred February  25,  1832,  when  John  Flint  sold  the  mills  with 
five  acres  of  land  and  water  rights  to  Francis  Peabody  of  Salem 
(264-59).  The  buyer,  son  of  Joseph  Peabody,  prosperous  ship- 
ping master,  was  himself  hardly  less  well  known  than  his  father. 
He  was  already  refining  whale  oil  and  manufacturing  candles.  He 
now  established  a paper  mill  where  the  old  buildings  had  stood. 
This  he  sold  in  1843  (340-250)  to  Zenas  and  Luther  Crane,  the 
forerunners  of  the  present  makers  of  Cranes  papers.  This  site  on 
the  river  has  been  a seat  of  industry  ever  since. 
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